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•Vol.  VI,  B  Epiftola 


IMITATIONS      Book  I. 


E  P  I  S  T  O  L  A     VII. 

QU  I  N  Q_U  E  dies  tibi  pollicitus  me  rure  fu- 
turum, 
Sextilem  totum  mendax  defideror.  atqui, 
Si  me  vivcrc  vis  i'anum  rccleque  valentcm  ; 
Quam  mihi  das  acgro,  dabis  aegrotare  timenti, 
Maecenas,  veniam  :  dum  ficus   prima  calorque 
Defignatorem  decorat  licloribus  atris : 
Dum  pueris  omnis  pater,  et  matercula  pallet  j 
Officiofaque  fcdulitas,  et  opella  forenhs 
Adducit  febris,  et  teftamenta  refignat. 
<^iiod  ii  bruma  nives  Albanis  illinet  agris  ; 
Ad  mare  defcendet  vates  tuus,  ct  fibi  parcct, 
Contraclufque  leget ;  te,  dulcis  amice,  reviiet 
Cum  Zephyris,  fi  concedes,  ethirundinc  prima. 

Non,  quo  more  pyris  vefci  Calaber  jubet  hofpes, 
Tu  me  fecifti  locuplctem.     Vcfccre  fodes. 
Jam  iatis  eft.     At  tu  quantumvis  tolle.     Bcnigne. 
Non  invifa  feres  pueris  munufcula  parvii. 
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Ep.  VII.      OFHORACE.  3 

EPISTLE    VII. 

Imitated  in  the  Manner  of  Dr.  Swift. 

}r  w\  I  S  true,  my  Lord,  I  gave  my  word, 
A     I  would  be  with  you,  June  the  third; 

Chang'd  it  to  Auguft,  and  (in  fhort) 

Have  kept  it — as  you  do  at  Court. 

You  humour  me  when  I  am  fick,  5 

Why  not  when  I  am  fplenetick  ? 

In  Town,  what  objects  could  I  meet  ? 

The  fhops  fhut  up  in  ev'ry  ftreet, 

And  Fun'rals  black'ning  all  the  Doors, 

And  yet  more  melancholy  Whores  :  10 

And  what  a  duft  in  every  place  ? 

And  a  thin  Court  that  wants  your  Face, 

And  Fevers  raging  up  and  down, 

And  W*  and  H**  both  in  town  ' 

"  The  Dog-days  are  no  more  the  cafe."          15 

'Tis  true,  but  Winter  comes  apace  : 

Then  fouthward  let  your  Bard  retire, 

Hold  out  fome  months  'twixt  Sun  and  Fire, 

And  you  fhall  fee,  the  firft  warm  Weather, 

Me  and  the  Butterflies  together.  2C 

My  Lord,  your  Favours  well  I  know  ; 

'Tis  with  diftinction  you  beftow ; 

And  not  to  every  one  that  comes, 

Juft  as  a  Scotfman  does  his  Plumbs. 

"  Pray  take  them,  Sir. — Enough's  a  Feaft  :      25 

*i  Eat  fome,  and  pocket  up  the  reft"— 

B  2  What 


4  IMITATIONS       Book  I. 

Tarn  tencor  dono,    quam  fi  dimittar  onuilus. 
Ut  libct :   hacc  porcis  hodie  comedenda  relinques. 
Prodigus  et  ftultus  donat  quae  fpcrnit  ct  odit  : 
H.il'c  feges  ingratos  tulit  et  feret  omnibus  annis. 
Vir  bonus  ct  fapiens,  dignis  aitefle  paratws  ? 
Nee  tamen  ignorat,  quid  diftcnt  aera  lupinis  ? 
Dignum  praeftabo  rac,  etiam  pro  laude  mcrcntis. 
Quod  fi  me  nolcs  ufquam  difecdere;  reddes 
Forte  latus,  nigros  angufta  fronte  capillos : 
Reddes  dulce  loqui  :   reddes  ridcre  decorum,  ct 
Inter  vina  fugam  Cynarac  mocrerc  protcrvae. 

Forte  per  anguftam  tenuis  vulpecula  rimam 
Repferat  in  cumeram  frumenti ;  paftaque,  rurfus 
Ire  foras  pleno  tendebat  corporc  fruftra. 


Cui 


Ep.  vit.      OFHORACE.  5 

What  rob  your  Boys  ?  thofe  pretty  rogues  ! 

««  No,  Sir,  you'll  leave  them  to  the  Hogs." 

Thus  Fools  with  Compliments  beiiege  ye, 

Contriving  never  to  oblige  ye.  30 

Scatter  your  Favours  on  a  Fop, 

Ingratitude's  the  certain  crop ; 

And  'tis  but  juft,  I'll  tell  ye  wherefore, 

You  give  the  things  you  never  care  for. 

A  wife  man  always  is  or  fhou'd  35 

Be  mighty  ready  to  do  good  : 

But  makes  a  difference  in  his  thought 

Betwixt  a  Guinea  and  a  Groat. 

Now  this  I'll  fay,  'you'll  find  in  me 
A  fafe  Companion,  and  a  free ;  40 

But  if  you'd  have  me  always  near — ■ 
A  word,  pray,  in  your  Honour's  ear. 
I  hope  it  is  your  Refolution 
To  give  me  back  my  Conftitution  ! 
The  fprightly  Wit,  the  lively  Eye,  45 

Th'  engaging  Smile,  the  Gaiety, 
That  laugh'd  down  many  a  Summer  Sun, 
And  kept  you  up  fo  oft  till  one : 
And  all  that  voluntary  Vein 
As  when  Belinda  rais'd  my  Strain.  50 

A  Weafel  once  made  fhift  to  (link 
In  at  a  Corn-loft  thro'  a  Chink  j 

Notes. 

Vfr.  50.    As  <whe*  B  Undo]    A  compliment  he  pays 
himfelf  and  the  Public  on  his  Rape  of  the  Lock, 

B  3  But 


€  IMITATIONS      Book  I. 

Cui  muftela  procul,  Si  vis,  ait,  effugcre  iftinc  ; 
Macra  cavum  rcpctcs  ardtum,  qucm  macra  fubilti. 
Hac  cgp  fi  compellor  imagine,  cun£ta  rcfignoj 
Nee  fomnum  plebis  laudo  fatur  altilium,  ncc 
Otia  divitiis  Arabum  liberrima  muto. 
Saepe  verecundum  laudafti :  Rexquc,  Paterque 
Audifti  coram,  nee  verbo  parcius  ablens: 
Jnfpice,  fi  poflum  donata  reponerc  lactus. 

*     *     *     *      *      ******** 
****      *      ******** 


r. 


arvinn 


Ep.  VII.      OFHORACE.  f 

But  having  amply  ftufFd  his  fkin, 

Could  not  get  out  as  he  got  in  : 

Which  one  belonging  to  the  Houfe  55 

('Twas  not  a  Man,  it  was  a  Moufe) 

Obferving,  cry'd,  "  You  'fcape  not  Co, 

"  Lean  as  you  came,  Sir,  you  muftgo." 

Sir,  you  may  fpare  your  Application, 
I'm  no  fuch  Beaft,  nor  his  Relation  ;  60 

Nor  one  that  Temperance  advance, 
Cramm'd  to  the  Throat  with  Oitolass  : 
Extremely  ready  to  reftgn 
All  tnat  may  make  me  none  of  mine. 
South-fea  Subfcriptions  take  who  pleafe,  65 

Leave  me  but  Liberty  and  Eafe, 
'Twas  what  I  faid  to  Craggs  and  Child, 
Who  prais'd  my  Modefty,  and  fmilM. 
Give  me,  I  cry'd,  (enough  for  me) 
My  Bread,  and  Independency  !  70 

So  bought  an  Annual  Rent  or  two, 
And  liv'd — juft  as  you  fee  I  do  ; 
Near  fifty,  and  without  a  Wife, 
I  truft  that  finking  Fund,  my  Life. 
Can  I  retrench  ?    Yes,  mighty  well,  75 

Shrink  back  to  my  Paternal  Cell, 

Notes. 

Ver.  67.  Craggs  ami  Child]  Mr.  Craggs  gave  him 
fome  South-fea  fubfcriptions.  He  was  fo  indifferent 
about  them  as  to  negleft  making  any  benefit  of  them 
He  ufed  to  fay  it  was  a  fatisfa&ion  to  him  that  he  did 
not  grow  rich  (as  he  might  have  done)  by  the  public  ca- 
lamity. 

B  4  A  little 


*  IMITATIONS      Book  I. 

Parvum  parva  decent,  mihi  jam  non  regia  Roma, 
Scd  vacuum  Tihur  placet,  aut  imbcllc  Tarcntum. 

Strcnuus  et  fortis,  caufifque  Philippus  agendig 
Clarus,  &c. 


riRA 


£p.  VII.      OF    HORACE, 

A  little  Houfe,  with  Trees  a-row, 

And,  like  its  Matter,  very  low. 

There  dy'd  my  Father,  no  man's  Debtor1, 

And  there  I'll  die,  nor  worfe  nor  better.  S« 

To  fet  this  matter  full  before  ye, 
Our  old  Friend  Swift  will  tell  his  Story. 

'*  Harley,  the  Nation's  great  Support,"—' 
But  you  may  read  it,  I  Hop  fhort. 


SAf IRE 


10  I  M  J  T  A  T  I  O  N  S      Book  Hi 

S  A  T  I  R  A     VI. 


* 


HOC  crr.t  in  votis :  modus  agri  non  ita  magnus, 
Hortus  ubi,  ct  tec"r.o  vicinus  jugis  aquae  I 
Et  paulum  fiivae  fupcr  his  foret.  aucVms,  atque 
Di  melius  feccre.  bene  eft.  nil  amplius  oro, 
Maia  natc,  nifi  ut  propria  hacc  mihi  muncra  faxis, 
Si  neque  majorem  feci  ratione  mala  rem, 
Ncc  fum  fatSiurus  vitio  culpave  minorem  : 
Si  veneror  ftultus  nihil  horum,  O  ft  angulus  ille 
Proximus  acceuat,  qui  nunc  denormat  agellum  ! 
O  ft  urnam  argemi  fors  quae  mihi  monftret !  ut  illi, 
Thefauio  invento  qui  merccnarius  agrum 
Ilium  ipfum  mercatus  aravit,  dives  amico 
Hercule:  ft,  qucd  adeft,  gratum  juvat :  hac  prece 

te  oro, 
Tingue  pecu-  domino  facias,  ct  cactcra  praeter 


nium; 


Sat.  VI.       OF    HORACE.  ]i% 

SATIRE     VI. 

The  firft  Part  imitated  in  the  Year  17 14,  by  Dr. 
S  w  1 F  T  5  the  latter  Part  added  afterwards. 

I'V  E  often  wifh'd  that  I  had  clear 
For  life,  fix  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
A  handfome  Houfe  to  lodge  a  Friend, 
A  River  at  my  Garden's  end, 
A  Terras-walk,  and  half  a  Rood  5 

Of  Land,  fet  out  to  plant  a  Wood. 

Well,  now  I  have  all  this  and  more, 
I  afk  not  to  encreafe  my  ftore  ; 
But  here  a  Grievance  feems  to  lie, 
All  this  is  mine  but  till  I  die  ;  10 

I  can't  but  think  'twould  found  more  clever, 
To  me  and  to  my  Heirs  for  ever. 
*  If  1  ne'er  got  or  loft  a  groat, 
By  any  Trick,  or  any  Fault; 
And  if  I  pray  by  Reafon's  rules,  15 

And  not  like  Forty  other  Fools  : 
As  thus,  "  Vouchfafe,  oh  Gracious  Maker  ! 
6  To  grant  me  this  and  t'other  Acre  : 
'  Or,  if  it  be  thy  Will  and  Pleafure, 
4  Direct  my  Plow  to  find  a  Treafure  :"  20 

But  only  what  my  Station  fits, 
And  to  be  kept  in  my  right  Wits. 
Preferve,  Almighty  Providence  ! 
Juft  what  you  gave  me,  Competence : 
And  let  me  in  thefe  fhades  compofe  25 

Something  in  Verfe  as  true  as  Profe  ; 

3  '  Remov'd 


«-t  IMITATIONS      Book  II. 

Ingcnium  ;  utque  foles,  cuftos  mihi  maximus  adfis. 
Ergo  ubi  me  in  montes  et  in  arcem  ex  Urbe  removi, 
Quid  prius  illuflrem  Satiris  Mufaque  pedeftri  ? 
Nee  mala  me  ambitiopcrdit,  nee  plumbeus  Auftef* 
Autumnufque  gravis,  Libitinae  quaeftus  accrbae. 

Matutinc  pater,  feu  Jane  libentius  audjs, 
Unde  homines  operum  primos  vitacque  labores 
Inflituunt,  (fie  Dis  placitum)  tu  carminis  efto 
Principium  :  Rornac  fponforem  me  rapis  :  Kra 
Ne  prior  officio  quifquam  refpondeat,  urguc  : 
Sivc  Aquilo  radit  t  rras,  feu  bruma  nivalcm 
Interiore  diem  gyro  trahit,  ire  necefle  eft. 
Poftmodo,  quod  mi  obfit,  clarc  ccrtumquc  locuto, 
Lucrandum  in  turba,  et  facienda  injuria  tardi.s. 
Quid  tibi  vis,  infane  ?  ct  quam  rem  agis  ?  improbus 
urguct. 


Iratii 


Sat.  VI.      OF    HORACE.  13 

'  Remov'd  from  all  th'  Ambitious  Scene, 

'  Nor  puff'd  by  Pride,  nor  funk  by  Spleen.' 
In  fhort,  I'm  perfectly  content, 

Let  me  but  live  on  this  fide  Trent ;  33 

Ncr  crofs  the  Channel  twice  a  year, 

To  fpend  fix  Months  with  Statefmen  here. 
I  muft  by  all  means  come  to  Town, 

'Tis  for  the  Service  of  the  Crown. 

"  Lewis,  the  Dean  will  be  of  ufe,  3c 

"  Send  for  him  up,  take  no  excufe." 

The  toil,  the  danger  of  the  Seas ; 

Great  Minifters  ne'er  think  of  thefe  ; 

Or  let  it  coft  five  hundred  pound, 

No  matter  where  the  money's  found,  40 

It  is  but  fo  much  more  in  debt, 

And  that  they  ne'er  confider'd  yet. 

"  Good  Mr.  Dean,  go  change  yeur  gown, 

"  Let  my  Lord  know  you're  come  to  Town." 

I  hurry  me  in  hafte  away,  4£ 

Not  thinking  it  is  Levee-day  ; 

And  find  his  Honour  in  a  Pound, 

Hemm'd  by  a  triple  Circle  round, 

Chequer'd  with  Ribbons  blue  and  green  : 

How  mould  I  thruft  my.felf  between  ?  5$ 

.Some  Wag  obferves  me  thus  perplext, 

And  fmiling,  whifpers  to  the  next, 

"  I  thought  the  Dean  had  been  too  proud, 

"  Tojultle  here  among  a  Croud." 

Another  in  a  furly  fit,  55 

Tells  me  I  have  more  Zeal  than  Wit, 

*'  So  eager  to  cxprefs  your  love, 

•«'  You  ne'er  confider  whom  you  (hove, 

2  "  But 


M  I  M  T  T  A  t  IONS       Book  II. 

Iratis  prccibus,  ttt  pulfes  Oltine  quod  obftat, 
Ad  Macccnatcm  memori  ii  mentc  recurras. 
Hoc  iuv.it,  ct  melli  eft  ;   nc  mcntiar,  ut  funul  atra3 
Vcntum  eft  Efquilias  ;  aliena  negotia  centum 
Per  caput,  et  circa  faliunt  latus.     Ante  fecundam 
Roicius  orabat  fibi  adeills  ad  Putcal  eras. 
Dc  re  communi  fcribae  magna  atquc  nova  tc 
Orabant  hodie  meminifles,  Quinte,  reverti. 
Imprimat  his  cura  Maecenas  figna  tabcllis. 
Dixeris,  Experiar :    Si  vis,  potcs,  addit  ;  ct  inftat. 
Septimus  o£tavo  propior  jam  fugerit  ajinus, 
Ex  quo  Maecenas  me  coepit  habere  i'uorum 
In  numero  :   duntaxat  ad  hoc,  quern  tollerc  rheda 
Vellct,  iter  hiciens,  ct  cui  concrcdcrc  nugas 


Hoc 


Sat.  VI.        O  F1    H  O  R  A  C  E.  i5 

*'  But  rudely  prefs  before  a  Duke." 

I  own,  I'm  pleas'd  with  this  rebuke,  60 

And  take  it  kindly  meant  to  mow 

What  I  defire  the  World  mould  know. 

I  get  a  Whifper,  and  withdraw : 
When  twenty  Fools  I  never  faw 
Come  with  Petitions  fairly  penn'd,  65 

Defiring  I  would  {land  their  Friend. 

This,  humbly  offers  me  his  Cafe — - 
That,  begs  my  int'reft  for  a  Place— 
A  hundred  other  Men's  affairs, 
Like  bees,  are  humming  in  my  ears.  70 

"  To-morrow  my  Appeal  comes  on, 
"  Without  your  help  the  Caufe  is  gone— 
The  Duke  expecls  my  Lord  and  you, 
About  fome  great  Affair,  at  Two — 
44  Put  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  mind,  75 

"  To  get  my  Warrant  quickly  fign'd  ; 
**  Confider  'tis  my  firfr.  requeft." — 
Be  fatisfy'd,  I'll  do  my  beft:  — 
Then  prefently  he  falls  to  teize, 
'*  You  may  for  certain,  if  you  pleafe ;  80 

'*  I  doubt  not,  if  his  Lordfhip  knew— 
*'  And,  Mr.  Dean,  one  word  from  you" — ■ 

'Tis  (let  me  fee)  three  years  and  more, 
(O&ober  next  it  will  be  four) 
Since  Harley  bid  me  firffc  attend,  85 

And  chofe  me  for  an  humble  Friend  ; 
Would  take  me  in  his  Coach  to  chat, 
And  queftion  me  of  this  and  that ; 
As,  "  What's  o'clock  r"  And,  "  How's  theWind  ?" 
"  Whofe  Chariot's  that  we  left  behind  r"  90 

Or 
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Hoc  genus,  Hora  quota  eft  ?  Thrcx  eft  Gallina 

Syro  par. 
Matutina  parum  cautos  jam  frigora  mordent : 
Et  quae  rimofa  bene  deponuntur  in  aurc. 
Per  totum  hoc  tempus,  fubjectior  in  diem  et  horam 
Invidiae  nofter.  Iudos  fpcdlaverit  una  : 
Luferit  in  campo  :  Fortunae  filius,  omncs. 
Frigidus  a  Roftris  manat  per  compita  rumor  : 
Quicunqueobviuseft,  mcconfulit;  O  bone  (nam  it 
Scire,  Deos  quoniam  propius  contingis,  oportet) 
Num  quid  de  Dacis  audifti  ?  Nil  equidem.     Ut  tu 
Semper  eris  derifor  !  At  omnes  Di  exagitent  me, 
Si  quicquam.   Quid  ?  militibus  promiffa  Triquetra 
Praedia  Caefar,  an  eft  Itala  tcllurc  daturus  ? 


J  manias 
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Or  gravely  try  to  read  the  lines 

Writ  underneath  the  Country  Signs  j 

Or,  "  Have  you  nothing  new  to-day 

*'  From  Pope,  from  Parnel,  or  from  Gay  ?w 

Such  tattle  often  entertains  g$ 

My  Lord  and  me  as  far  as  Stains, 

As  once  a  week  we  travel  down 

To  Windfor,  and  again  to  Town, 

Where  all  that  pafibs,  inter  nosy 

Might  be  proclaim'd  at  Charing-Crofs.  1 00 

Yet  fome  I  know  with  euvy  fwell, 
Bccaufe  they  fee  me  us'd  fo well  : 
"  How  think  you  of  your  Friend  the  Bean  ? 
"  I  wonder  what  fome  people  mean  ; 
"  My  Lord  and  he  are  grown  fo  great,  105 

<c  Always  together,  tete  a  tetey 
"  What,  they  admire  him  for  his  jokes — • 
"  See  but  the  fortune  of  fome  Folks  !** 
There  flies  about  a  frrange  report, 
Of  fome  Exprefs  arriv'd  at  Court ;  1 10 

I'm  ftopp'd  by  all  the  fools  I  meet, 
And  catechis'd  in  ev'ry  ftxect. 
44  You,  Mr.  Dean,  frequent  the  Great  j 
<c  Inform  us,  will  the  Emp'ror  treat  ? 
u  Or  do  the  Prints  and  Papers  lie  ?"  115 

Faith,  Sir,  you  know  as  much  as  I. 
"  Ah  Doctor,  how  you  love  to  jeft  ? 
"  'Tis  now  no  fecrct'' — I  proteft 
'  Tis  one  to  mc — "  Then  tell  us,  pray, 
"  When  are  the  Troops  to  have  their  pay  ?"    120 
And,  tho'  I  foiemnly  declare 
I  know  no  more  than  my  Lord  Mayor, 

Vol.  VI,  C  They 
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Jurantem  me  fcire  nihil  miratur,  ut  unum 
Scilicet  egregii  mortalem  altique  filcnti. 

Pcrditur  hacc  inter  mifero  lux  ;  non  fine  votis, 
O  rus,  quando  ego  te  afpiciam  ?  quandoque  licebit, 
Nunc  veterum  libris,  nunc  fomnoet  inertibushoris, 
Ducerc  lolicitae  jucunda  oblivia  vitae? 
O  quando  faba  Pythagorae  cognata,  fimulque 
Uncla  fatis  pingui  ponentur  olufcula  lardo  ? 
O  nocks  coenaeque  Deum  !  quibus  tpfe  meique, 
Ante  Larem  proprium  vefcor,  vernafque  procaces 
Pafco  libatis  dapibus :  cum,  ut  cuique  libido  eft, 
Siccat  inaequales  calices  conviva,  folutus, 
Legibus  infanis  :   feu  quis  capit  acria  fortis 
Pocula  ;  feu  modicis  uvefcit  laetius.  ergo 
Scrmo  oritur,  non  de  villis  domibufve  alienis, 
Nee  male  necne  Lepos  faltet :   fed  quod  magis  ad 

nos 
Pcrtinet,  et  nefcire  malum  eft,  agitamus ;  utrumne 
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They  ftand  amaz'd,  and  think  me  grown 
The  clofeft  Mortal  ever  known. 

Thus  in  a  fea  of  folly  tofs'd,  125 

My  choiceft  Hours  of  Life  are  loft ; 
Yet  always  wifhing  to  retreat, 
Oh,  could  I  fee  my  Country  Seat  ! 
There  leaning  near  a  gentle  Brook* 
Sleep,  or  perufe  fome  ancient  Book,  1 30 

And  there  in  fweet  oblivion  drown 
Thofe  Cares  that  haunt  the  Court  and  Town. 
O  charming  Noons !   and  Nights  divine  ! 
Or  when  I  fup,  or  when  I  dine, 
My  Friends  above,  my  Folks  below,  135 

Chatting  and  laughing  all-a-row, 
The  Beans  and  Bacon  fet  before  'em, 
The  Grace-cup  ferv'd  with  all  decorum  : 
Each  willing  to  be  pleas'd,  and  pleafe, 
And  ev'n  the  very  Dogs  at  eafe  !  140 

Here  no  man  prates  of  idle  things, 
How  this  or  that  Italian  fings, 
A  Neighbour's  Madnefs,  or  his  Spoufe's, 
Or  what's  in  either  of  the  Houfes  : 
But  fomething  much  more  our  concern,  145 

And  quite  a  fcandal  not  to  learn  : 

Notes, 
Ver.  125.  Thus  in  a/ea,  etc.]  Our  poet  excels  his 
Friend -in  his  own  way  of  modernizing  Horace.  But  this 
way  is  infinitely  infeiior  to  his  own.  For  tho'  Horace  be 
eafy,  he  is  not  familiir;  or,  if  he  be,  it  is  the  familia- 
rity of  Courts,  which  is  never  without  its  dignity.  Theft 
things  burleOjue  verfe  cannot  reconcile,  nor  indeed  any 
other,  but  tha:  of  the  foregoing  iwitjttcns. 

C  2  Which 
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Divitiis  ho-  lines,  an  fint  \irtutc  beati  : 
Quidvc  ad  amicitias,  ufus  rcUuinnc,  trahat  nos  : 
Et  quae  fit  natura  boni,   fummumquc  quid  ejus. 
Cervius  hacc  inter  \  icinus  garrit  anilcs 
Ex  re  fabellas.  fi  quis  nam  laudat  Arc  Hi 
Solicitas  ignarus  opes  ;  fie  incipit  :    Olim 
Rufticus  urbanum  murem  mus  paupcre  lertur 
AcccpifTe  cavo,  vcterem  vetus  hofpes  amicum  ; 
Afpcr,  et  attentus  quaefitis  ;  ut  tamen  arctum 
Solverct  hofpitiis  animum.  quid  multa  ?   neque  illc 
Scpofiti  ciccris,  nee  longae  invidit  avenac: 
Aridum  et  ore  ferens  acinum,  femefaque  lardi 
Frufla  dedit,  cup'ens  varia  faftidia  coena 
Vincere  tangentls  male  fingula  dente  fupcrbo  : 
Cum  pater  ipfe  domus  palea  porrcftus  in  horna 
Efl'ct  ador  loli unique,  dapis  mcliora  relinquc: 
Tandem  urbanus  ad  hunc,  Quid  tc  juvat,  inquit, 

amice, 
Praerupti  nemoris  patientem  vivere  dorfo  ? 
Vin'  tu  homines  urbemque  fc;is  praeponcre  fylvis  ? 
Carpc  viam  (mihi  crcde)  comes :  terrtftria  quando 
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Which  is  the  happier,  or  the  wifer, 

A  man  of  Merit,  or  a  Mifer  ? 

Whether  we  ought  to  chufe  our  Friends, 

For  their  own  Worth,  or  our  own  Ends  ?         150 

What  good,  or  better,  we  may  call, 

And  what,  the  very  beft  of  all  ? 

Our  Friend  Dan  Prior,  told  (you  know) 

A  Tale  extremely  a  propos : 

Name  a  Town  Life,  and  in  a  trice,  155 

He  had  a  ftory  of  two  Mice. 

Once  on  a  time  (fo  runs  the  Fable) 

A  Country  Moufe,  right  hofpitable, 

Receiv'd  a  Town  Moufe  at  his  Board, 

Tuft  as  a  Farmer  might  a  Lord.  160 

A  frugal  Moufe  upon  the  whole, 

Yet  lov'd  his  Friend,   and  had  a  Soul, 

Knew  what  was  handfome,  and  wou'd  do't, 

On  jufl  occafion,  coate  qui  conte. 

He  brought  him  Bacon  (nothing  lean)  165 

Pudding,  that  might  have  pleas'd  a  Dean  ; 

Cheefe,  fuch  as  men  in  Suffolk  make, 

Butwifli'd  it  Stilton  for  his  fake; 

Yet,  to  his  G  uell:  tho'  no  way  fparing, 

He  eat  himfelf  the  rind  and  paring.  170 

Our  Courtier  fcarce  could  touch  a  bit, 

But  fhow'd  his  Breeding  and  his  Wit; 

He  did  his  befr,  to  feem  to  eat, 

And  cry'd,  "  I  vow  you're  mighty  neat. 

"  But  Lord,  my  Friend,  this  favage  Scene  !    175 

<(  For  God's  fake,  come,  and  live  with  Men  : 

C  3  M  Confider, 
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Mortales  animas  vivunt  fortita,  nequc  ullacfr, 
Aut  magno  aut  parvo,  lcti  fuga.  quo,  bone,  circa, 
Dumlirct,  in  rebus  jucundis  vivc  bcatus  ; 
Vi\e  memor  quam  fisacvi  brcvis.   Efaec  ubi  di&a 
Agreftem  pepulere,  domo  levis  exfilit :   indc 
Ambo  propofitum  peragunt  iter,  urbis  aventes 
Moenia  nociurni  fubreperc.  jamquc  tencbat 
Nox  medium  coeli  fpatium,  cum  p  nit  utcrque 
In  locupletc  domo  vcftigia  :  rubro  ubi  cocco 
Tinfla  fuper  leclos  candcrct  vcftis  eburni 
Multaque  de  magna  fuperclTent  fcrcula  coena, 
Quae  procul  exftruclis  incrant  heftcrna  caniftiis. 
Ergo  ubi  purpurea  porrectum  in  vefte  locavit 
Agreftem  ;  vchiti  fuccindus  curfitat  hoTpc^ 
Continuatque  dapes  :   ncc  non  vcrnilitcr  ipfis 
Fungitur  ofRciis,  praclibans  omne  quod  afflrt. 
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"  Confider,  Mice,  like  Men,  muft  die, 

"  Both  fmall  and  great,  both  you  and  I : 

"  Then  fpend  your  life  in  Joy  and  Sport, 

«  (This  doctrine,  Friend,  I  learnt  at  Court.)   180 

The  verieft  Hermit  in  the  Nation 
May  yield,  God  knows,  to  ftrong  temptation. 
Away  they  come,  thro'  thick  and  thin, 
To  a  tall  houfe  near  Lincoln's-Inn  j 
('Twas  on  the  night  of  a  Debate,  185 

When  all  their  Lordfhips  had  fat  late.) 

Behold  the  place,  where  if  a  Poet 
Shin'd  in  Defcription,  he  might  (how  it; 
Tell  how  the  Moon-beam  trembling  falls, 
And  tips  with  Silver  all  the  walls  ;  190 

Palladian  walls,  Venetian  doors, 
Grotefco  roofs,  and  Stucco  floors : 
But  let  it  (in  a  word)  be  faid, 
The  Moon  was  up,  and  Men  a-bed, 
The  Napkins  white,  the  Carpet  red  : 
The  Guefls  withdrawn  had  left  the  Treat, 
And  down  the  Mice  fat,  tete  a  tete. 

Our  Courtier  walks  from  dim  to  dim, 
Tafles  for  his  Friend  of  Fowl  and  Fifh  ; 
Tells  all  their  names,  lays  down  the  law,  2CO 

<c  ^ue  fa  eft  bon  !    Ah  goutez  fa  ! 
"  That  Jelly's  rich,  this  Malmfey  healing, 
il  Pray,  dip  your  Whifkers  and  your  Tail  in." 
Was  ever  fuch  a  happy  Swain  ? 
He  fluffs  and  fwills,  and  fluffs  again.  205 

Ci  I'm  quite  aiham'd — 'tis  mighty  rude 

<l  To  eatfo  much but  all's  fo  good. 

C  4  "  lhave 
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Ulc  Cubans  gaudet  mm.  I  antique 

etum  convivain :  c.im  fubito  ingcns 
Va!.  :is  cxcuflk  utri 

Ci:r:trc  per  tutum  paviiii  concb.ve  ;  RKlgtfque 
Exanimes  trcpidarc,  iirruil  uomus  .ilea  Moloflis 
Perfonuit  canibus.  turn  rufticu  .  .nihi  vita 

Eft  opus  hac,  :iit,  ct  valeas  :   me  iVIvn,  civu'. 
.    ab  infidiis  tcnui  fobbkur  i 


I 
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"  I  have  a  thoufand  thanks  to  give — 

"  My  Lord  alone  knows  how  to  live." 

No  fooner  faid,  but  from  the  Hall 

Rum  Chaplain,  Butler,  Dogs  and  all : 

"  A  Rat,  a  Rat  !  clap  to  the  door—" 

The  Cat  comes  bouncing  on  the  floor. 

O  for  the  heart  of  Homer's  Mice, 

Or  Gods  to  fave  them  in  a  trice  ! 

(It  was  by  Providence  they  think, 

For  your  damn'd  Stucco  has  no  chink.) 

"  A  n't  pleafe  your  Honour,"  quoth  the  Peafant, 

"  This  fame  DefTert  is  not  fo  pleafant : 

"  Give  me  again  my  hollow  Tree,  220 

"  A  Craft  cf  Bread,  and  Liberty  ! 


215 
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LIBER     IV. 

O    D    E     I. 

Ad    V  e  n  e  it  f.  ■.:. 

IN  T  K  R  M  I  S  S  A,  Venus,  diu 
Rurfus  bella  moves  ?  parcc  prccor,  prccm 
Non  fum  qualis  cram  bonae 

Sub  regno  Cynarae.    define,  dulcium 
Mater  faeva  Cupidinum, 

Circa  luftra  decern  fleiflcre  mollibus 
J;:m  durum  impcriis  :  abi 

Quo  blandac  juventum  te  revocant  prcces. 
Tcmpeftivius  in  domum 

Paulli,  purpureis  ales  oloribus 
Habere  Maxim  i  ; 

Si  torrere  jeeur  quacris  idoncum. 
Namque  et  nobilis,  ct  decens, 

Et  pro  folicitis  non  tacitus  : 
Et  centum  puer  artium, 

Late  figna  fcret  militiae  tuac. 
Et,  quandoque  potenrior 


1  ai      tnuneribus  riferit  aemuli, 
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BOOK    IV*. 

O  D  E     I. 

To    Venus. 

AGAIN?  new  Tumults  in  my  breaft  ? 
Ah  fpare  me,  Venus !  let  me,  let  me  reft  ! 
I  am  not  now,  alas  !  the  man 

As  in  the  gentle  Reign  of  my  Queen  Anne. 
Ah  found  no  more  thy  foft  alarms, 

Nor  circle  fober  Fifty  with  thy  Charms. 
Mother  too  fierce  of  dear  Defires  ! 

Turn,  turn  to  willing  hearts  your  wanton  fires, 
To  Number  five  direct  your  Doves, 

There  fpread  round  Murray  all  your  blooming 
Loves ; 
Noble  and  young,  who  ftrikes  the  heart 

With  ev'ry  fprightly,  ev'ry  decent  part  j 
Equal,  theinjur'd  to  defend, 

To  charm  the  Miftrefs,  or  to  fix  the  Friend. 
He,   with  a  hundred  Arts  refin'd, 

Shall  ftretch  thy  conquefts  over  half  the  kind  : 
To  him  each  Rival  (hall  fubmit, 

Make  but  his  Riches  equal  to  his  Wit. 

*  This,  and  the  unfinished  imitation  of  the  ninth  Ode 
of  the  fourth  Book  which  follows,  (hew  a.-  happy  a  vein 
foi  managing  the  Odes  of  Horace  as  the  Epiflles, 

Then 
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Albanos  pn.pc  te  lacus 

Ponct  marmo;eam  Tub  trabc  citrea. 
Ulic  plurima  naribus 

Duck  thura  ;  lyraque  ct  Berecynthiac 
Dcle&aberc  tibia 

Mixtis  carmuiibus,  non  fine  fiPuila. 
Ulic  bis  pucri  die 

Numen  cum  tenoris  vJrginibes  tuum 
Laudantes,  pede  caw' 

In  morem  Saliifm  ter  quatfent  humum. 
Ale  nee  femim,  nee  puer 

Jam,  nee  fpes  animi  credula  mutui, 
Ncc  cerrare  juvat  mcro, 

Nee  vinche  novis  tempora  floribus. 
Sed  cur,  heu  !  Ligurinc,  cur 

Manat  rara  meas  Jacryma  per  gena.;  ? 
Cur  facunda  parum  decoro 

Inter  verba  cadit  linin-a  filentio  ? 
NoiSturnis  te  ego  fomniis 

Jam  captum  teneo,  jam  vclucicm  fequor 
Tc  per  gramina  M 

Campi,  te  per  aquas,  dure,  volubilcs. 
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Then  fhall  thy  Form  the  Marble  grace, 

(Thy  Grecian  Form)  and  Chloe  lend  the  Face: 
His  Houfe,  embofom'd  in  the  Grove, 

Sacred  to  focial  life  and  focial  love, 
Shall  glitter  o'er  the  pendent  green, 

Where  Thames  refiecls  the  vifionary  fcene  : 
Thither,  the  filver-founding  lyres 

Shall  call  the  fmiling  Loves,  and  young  Defires  ; 
There,  ev'ry  Grace  and  Mufe  fhall  throng, 

Exalt  the  dance,  or  animate  the  fong  ; 
There  Youths  and  Nymphs,  in  confort  gay, 

Shall  hail  the  riling,  clofe  the  parting  day. 
With  me,  alas  !  thofe  joys  are  o'er; 

For  me  the  vernal  garlands  bloom  no  more. 
Adieu  !  fond  hope  of  mutual  fire, 

The  ftill-believing,  ftill-renew'd  defire ; 
Adieu  !  the  heart-expanding  bowl, 

And  all  the  kind  Deceivers  of  the  foul  I 
But  why  ?  ah  tell  me,  ah  too  dear ! 

Steals  down  my  cheek  th'  involuntary  Tear  ? 
Why  words  fo  flowing,  thoughts  fo  free, 

Stop,  or  turn  nonfenfe,  at  one  glance  of  thee  ? 
Thee,  drefr  in  Fancy's  airy  beam, 

Abfent  I  follow  thro'  th'  extended  Dream  ; 
Now,  now  I  feize,  I  clafp  thy  charms, 

And  now  you  burft  (ah  cruel  i)  from  my  arms  5 
And  fwiftly  (hoot  along  the  Mall, 

Or  foftly  glide  by  the  Canal, 
Now  fhovvn  by  Cynthia's  filver  ray, 

And  now  on  rolling  waters  fnatch'd  away. 

8  Part 
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LIBER    IV. 

ODE     IX. 


NE  forte  credas  intcritura,  quae 
Longe  fonantem  natus  ad  AufJum 
Non  ante  vulgatas  per  artes 

Verba  loquor  focianda  chordis  ; 
Non,  fi  priores  Maeonius  tenet 
Scdes  Homerus,  Pindaricae  latent 
Ceaeque,  ct  Alcaei  minaccs 
Stefichoriquc  graves  Caincnac  : 
Nee,  fi  quid  olim  lufit  Anacreon, 
Delevit  aetas  :  fpirat  adhuc  amor, 
Vivuntque  commifli  calores 
Aeoliac  fidibus  puellae. 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamcmnona 
Multi  ;  fed  omnes  illacrymabilcs 
Urgcntur  ignotiquc  longa 

Nocte,  carent  quia  vatc  facro. 
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Part  of  the  N  I  N  T  H    ODE 

Of  the  FOURTH   BOOK. 

A   FRAGMENT. 

LEST  you  fhould  think  that  Verfe  fliall  die, 
Which  founds  the  Silver  Thames  along, 
Taught  on  the  wings  of  Truth  to  fly 
Above  the  reach  of  vulgar  fong  j 

Tho'  daring  Milton  fits  fubliuie, 

In  Spencer  native  Mufes  play  ; 
Nor  yet  fliall  Waller  yield  to  time, 

Nor  penfive  Cowley's  moral  lay — 

Sages  and  Chiefs  long  fince  had  birth 
Ere  Caefar  was,  or  Newton  nam'd  ; 

Thefe  rais'd  new  Empires  o'er  the  Earth, 

And  Thofe,  new  Heav'ns  and  Syftems  fram\L 

Vain  was  the  Chief's,  the  Sage's  pride  ! 

They  had  no  Poet,  and  they  dy'd. 
In  vain  they  fchem'd,  in  vain  they  bled  ' 

They  had  no  Poet,  and  are  dead. 
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EPISTLE 

T  O 

ROBERT  Earl  of  Oxford, 
and  Earl  of  Mortimer. 

SUCH  were  the  notes  thy  once-Iov'd  Poet  fung, 
'Till  Death  untimely  ftop'd  his  tuneful  tongue. 
Oh  juft  beheld,    and  loft  !  admir'd  and  mourn'd  ! 
With  fofteft  manners,  gentleft  arts  adorn'd  ! 
Bleft  in  each  fcience,  bleft  in  ev'ry  ftrain  !  5 

Dear  to  the  Mufe  !  to  Harley  dear— in  vain  ! 

For  him,  thou  oft  haft  bid  the  World  attend, 
Fond  to  forget  the  ftatefman  in  the  friend  ; 
For  Swift  and  him,  defpis'd  the  farce  of  ftate, 
The  fober  follies  of  the  wife  and  great ;  10 

Dext'rous,  the  craving,  fawning  croud  to  quit, 
And  pleas'd  to  'fcape  from  Flattery  to  Wit. 

Abfent  or  dead,  ftill  let  a  friend  be  dear, 
(A  figh  the  abfent  claims,  the  dead  a  tear) 
Recall  thofc  nights  that  clos'd  thy  toilfome  days,  15 
Still  hear  thy  Parnelle  in  his  living  lays, 
Who,  carelefs  now  of  fnt'reft,  Fame  or  Fate, 
Perhaps  forgets  that  Oxford  e'er  was  great  j 

Notes. 
Epifl.  to  Robert  Earl  of  Oxford.}  This  Epiftle  was  fent 
to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  with  Dr.  Parnelle's  Poems  pub- 
lished by  our  Author,  after  the  faid  Earl's  Imprifon- 
nient  in  the  Tower,  and  Retreat  into  the  Country,  in 
the  Year  1731.        P. 
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Or  deeming  rrunncft  what  we  grcateft  call, 
Beholds  thee  glori  »us  only  in  thy  fall.  20 

And  fure,  it  aught  below  the  feats  divine 
Ccn  touch  Immortals,   'tis  a  Soul  like  thine  : 
A  Soul  fupteme,   in  e.ich  hard  inflancc  try'd, 
Ab   ve  all  Pain,   all  Paffion,  and  all  Pride, 
The  rage  of  Pow'r,  the  blall  of  public  breath,     25 
The  lult  of  Lucre,  and  th:  dread  of  Death. 

In  vain  to  Defexts  th)  retreat  is  made  ; 
The  Mufe  attends  thee  to  thy  filent  fhade  : 
'Tis  hers,  the  brave  man's  lateft  fteps  to  trace, 
Rejudge  his  acts,  and  dignify  difgrace.  30 

When  Int'reft  calls  off  all  her  fneaking  train  ; 
And  all  th'  oblig'd  defcrt,  and  all  the  vain  ; 
She  waits,  or  to  the  fcaffold,  or  the  cell, 
When  the  laft  ling'ring  friend  has  bid  farcweb 
Ev'n  now.  fhe  fhades  thy  Ev'ning-walk  with  bays, 
(No  hireling  fhe,  no  proftitute  to  praife)  36 

Ev'n  now,  obfervant  of  the  parting  ray, 
Eves  the  calm  Sun-fet  of  thy  various  Day, 
Thro'  Fortune's  cloud  one  truly  gieat  can  fee, 
Nor  fears  to  tell,  that  Mortimer  is  he.  40 
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EPISTLE 

T  O 

JAMES    C  R  A  G  G  S,  Ef<$ 

Secretary  of  State. 

A  Soul  as  full  of  Worth,  as  void  of  Pride, 
Which  nothing  feeks  to  fhew,  or  needs  to 
hide, 
Which  nor  to  Guilt  nor  Fear,  its  Caution  owes, 
And  boafts  a  Warmth  that  from  no  paffion  flows. 
A  Face  untaught  to  feign  ;  a  judging  £ye,         5 
That  darts  fevere  upon  a  rifing  Lye, 
And  ftrikes  a  blufh  thro'  frontlefs  Flattery. 
All  this  thou  wert ;  and  being  this  before, 
Know,  Kings  and  Fortune  cannot  make  thee  more. 
Then  fcorn  to  gain  a  Friend  by  feivile  ways,        10 
Nor  with  to  lofe  a  Foe  thefe  Virtues  raife  j 
But  candid,  free,  ftncere,  as  you  began, 
Proceed  — a  Minifter,  but  frill  a  Man. 
Be  not  (exalted  to  whate'er  degree) 
Aftiam'd  of  any  Friend,  not  ev'n  of  Me  :  15 

The  Patriot's  plain,  but  untrod,  path  purfue  ; 
If  not,  'tis  I  muft  be  afham'd  of  You. 

Secretary  of  State.]  In  the  Year  1720.     P. 
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EPISTLE 

To  Mr.  JERVAS, 

With    Mr.   Dry  den's    Tranflation    of 
Fr  esnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

THIS  Vcrfe  be  thine,  my   friend,  nor  thou 
refufe 
This,  from  no  venal  or  ungrateful  Mufe. 
Whether  thy  hand  ftrike  out  fome  free  defign, 
Where  Life  awakes,  and  dawns  at  ev'ry  line  ; 
Or  blend  in  beauteous  tints  the  colour'd  mafs,       5 
And  from  the  canvas  call  the  mimic  face  : 
Read  thefe  inftructive  leaves,  in  which  confpire 
Frefnov's  clofe  Art,  and  Dryden's  native  Fire  : 
And  reading  wifh,  like  theirs,  our  fate  and  fame, 
So  mix'd  our  ftudies  and  fo  join'd  our  name  ;        1 
Like  them  to  fhine  thro'  long  fucceeding  age, 
So  juft  thy  fkill,  (o  regular  my  r.. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  Sifter-Arts  we  came, 
And  met  congenial,  mingling  flame  with  fhine  ; 
Like  friendly  colours  found  them  both  unite-,        15 
And  each  from  each  contract  new  llrcngth  and  light. 

Notes. 
£///?.  to  Mr.  J,-i-  1.)    Vhh  l.piltlc,  and   the  two  (W- 
lowinPi  were  written  fome    yean    before  the  rdt.    tnd 
extciojillv  p-in:ed  in  1717.  I'- 
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How  oft  in  pleafing  tafks  we  wear  the  day, 
While  fummer-funs  roll  unperceiv'd  away  ? 
How  oft  our  flowly-growing  works  impart, 
While  Images  reflect  from  art  to  art  ?  ao 

How  oft  review ;  each  finding  like  a  friend 
Something  to  blame,  and  fomething  to  commend  ? 

What  flatt'ring  fcenes  our  wand'ring  fancy  wrought, 
Rome's  pompous  glories  rifing  to  our  thought ! 
Together  o'er  the  Alps  methinks  we  fly,  15 

Fir'd  with  Ideas  of  fair  Italy. 
With  thee,  on  Raphael's  Monument  I  mourn, 
Or  wait  infpiring  Dreams  at  Maro's  Urn  : 
With  thee  repofe,  where  Tully  once  was  laid, 
Or  feek  fome  Ruin's  formidable  made :  30 

While  fancy  brings  the  vanifh'd  piles  to  view, 
And  builds  imaginary  Rome  a-new, 
Here  thy  well-ftudy'd  marbles  fix  our  eye  j 
A  fading  Frefco  here  demands  a  figh  : 
Each  heav'nly  piece  unwearied  we  compare,         35 
Match  Raphael's  grace  with  thy  lov'd  Guido's  air* 
Carracci's  ftrength,  Corregio's  fofter  line, 
Paulo's  free  ftroke,  and  Titian's  warmth  divine. 

How  finifti'd  with  illuftrious  toil  appears 
This  fmall,  well-polifh'd  Gem,  the  *  work  of  years  f 
Yet  ftill  how  faint  by  precept  is  expreft  44 

The  living  image  in  the  painter's  breaft  ? 
Thence  endlefs  {beams  of  fair  Ideas  flow, 
Strike  in  the  fketch,  or  in  the  picture  glow  ; 
Thence  Beauty,  waking  all  her  forms,  fupplies  45 
An  Angel's  fweetnefs,  or  Bridgewater's  eyes. 

Notes. 

*  Frefnoy  «m ployed  above  twenty  Yei-rs  in  finifhing 
his  Poem.        P. 
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Mufe  !   at  that  Name  thy  facrcd  furrows  fhed, 
1  hofe  tears  eternal,  that  embalm  the  dead  : 
Call  round  her  Tomb  each  object  of  defire, 
Each  purer  frame  inform'd  with  purer  fire  :  50 

Bid  her  be  all  that  chears  or  foftens  life, 
The  tender  fifter,   daughter,   friend  and  wife  : 
Bid  her  be  all  that  makes  mankind  adore  j 
Then  view  this  Marble,  and  be  vain  no  more  ! 

Yet  ftill  her  charms  in  breathing  paint  engage  ; 
Her  modefr.  cheek  mall  warm  a  future  age.  56 

Beauty,  frail  flow'r  that  ev'ry  feafon  fears, 
Blooms  in  thy  colours  for  a  thoufand  years. 
Thus  Churchill's  race  mail  other  hearts  furpn . 
And  other  Beauties  envy  Worfley's  eyes  ;  60 

Each  pleafing  Blount  fhall  endlcfs  fmiles  beftow, 
And  loft  Belinda's  blufhfor  ever  glow. 

Oh  lafting  as  thofe  Colours  may  they  mine, 
Free  as  thy  ftroke,  yet  faultlefs  as  thy  line  ; 
New  graces  yearly  like  thy  works  difplav,  65 

Soft  without  weaknefs,  without  glaring  gav  ; 
Led  by  fome  rule,  that  guides,  but  not  conltrains  ; 
And  finifh'd  more  thro'  happinefs  than  pains. 
The  kindred  Arts  fhall  in  their  praife  confpirc, 
One  dip  tl  •    •'cncil,  and  one  ffring  the  lyre.         -o 
Yet  fhould  tl  all  thy  figures  place, 

A:  divine  on  ev'ry  face  ; 

Yet  lnor'  M..    3  bid  mv  numbers  roll 

Strong  .  'id  gentle  as  their  foil]  ; 

Wit:  Igewatei  75 

And  thefe  be  fung  iiil  G    tnville'a  Mvra  die: 
Alas  !  hi  n  th      rave  we  claim  ' 

T.  hot!  but  i-r ce,  and  I  a  Name. 

EPISTLE 
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EPISTLE 

To  Mrs.  BLOUNT, 
With  the  Works  of  VOITURE. 

IN  thefc  gay  thoughts  the  Loves  and  Graces  fhine* 
And  all  the  Writer  lives  in  ev'ry  line  j 
His  eafy  Art  may  happy  Nature  feem, 
Trifles  themfelves  are  elegant  in  him. 
Sure  to  charm  all  was  his  peculiar  fate,  5 

Who  without  flatt'ry  pleas'd  the  fair  and  great ; 
Still  with  efteem  no  lefs  convers'd  than  read  ; 
With  wit  well-natur'd,  and  with  books  well-bred  : 
His  heart,  his  miftrefs  and  his  friend  did  (hare, 
His  time,  the  Mufe,  the  witty,  and  the  fair.  10 

Thus  wifely  carelefs,  innocently  gay, 
Chearful  he  play'd  the  trifle,  Life,  away  ; 
'Till  fate  fcarce  felt  his  gentle  breath  fuppreft, 
As  fmiling  Infants  fport  themfelves  to  reft. 
Ev'n  rival  Wits  did  Voiture's  death  deplore,        15 
And  the  gay  mourn'd  who  never  mcurn'd  before  ; 
The  trueft  hearts  for  Voiture  heav'd  with  fighs, 
Voiture  was  wept  by  all  the  brighteft  Eyes  : 
The  Smiles  and  Loves  had  dy'd  in  Voiture's  death, 
But  that  for  ever  in  his  lines  they  breathe.  20 

Let  the  ftricl:  life  of  graver  mortals  be 
A  long,  exacl,  and  ferious  Comedy  ; 
In  ev'ry  fcene  fome  Moral  let  it  teach, 
And,  if  it  can,  at  once  both  pleafe  and  preach. 

2  *  Let 
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Let  mine,  an  innocent  gay  Farce  appear,  25 

And  more  diverting  (rill  than  regular, 

Have  Humour,  Wit,  a  native  Eafe  and  Grace, 

Tho'  not  too  ftri&ly  bound  to  Time  and  Place : 

Critics  in  Wit,  or  Life,  are  hard  to  pleafe, 

Few  write  to  thole,  and  none  can  live  to  thefe.    30 

Too  much  your  Sex  is  by  their  forms  confin'd, 
Severe  to  all,  but  mod  to  Womankind  ; 
Cuftom,  grown  blind  with  age,  mull  be  your  guide  ; 
Your  plcafure  is  a  vice,  but  not  your  pride  ; 
By  Nature  yielding,  ftubborn  but  for  fame;        35 
Made  Slaves  by  honour,  and  made  Fools  by  fhame. 
Marriage  may  all  thofe  petty  Tyrants  chafe, 
But  fets  up  one,  a  greater  in  their  place  : 
Well  might  you  wifh  for  change  by  thofe  accurft, 
But  the  laft:  Tyrant  ever  pro\  ea  the  worlt.  40 

Still  in  conftraint  your  fuffering  Sex  remains, 
Or  bound  in  formal,  or  in  real  chains  : 
Whole  years  neglected,  for  fome  months  ador'd, 
The  fawning  Servant  turns  a  hausjhty  Lord. 
Ah  quit  not  the  tree  innocence  of  life,  45 

For  the  dull  glory  of  a  virtuous  Wife  ; 
Nor  let  falie  Shews,  n:>r  empty  Titles  pleafe  : 
Aim  not  at  Joy,  but  reft  content  with  Eafe. 

The  Gods,  to  curfe  Pamela  with  her  pray'rs, 
Gave  the  gilt  Coach  and  dappled  Flanders  Marcs, 
Thefhii  1  jewels  bed*  of  flate,  $1 

And,  to  complcat  he  bin's,  a  Fool  for  M. 
She  glai  .     nd  the  Ring, 

A  vain,  unqu'    .  tched  Thing  ! 

Pride,  Pomp,  and  State  but  reach  her  outward  part  , 
She  fi^hs,  and  is  no  Duchefs  at  her  h(  56 

But, 
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But,  Madam,  if  the  fates  with  (land,  and  you 
Are  deftin'd  Hymen's  willing  Victim  too  ; 
Truil  Hot  too  much  your  now  refiftlefs  charms, 
Thofe,  Age  or  Sicknefs,  foon  or  latedifarms :      60 
Good  humour  only  teaches  charms  to  laft, 
Still  makes  new  conquefts,  and  maintains  the  paftj 
Love,  rais'd  on  Beauty,  will  like  that  decay  ; 
Our  hearts  may  bear  its  flender  chain  a  day  j 
As  flow'ry  bands  in  wantonnefs  are  worn,  65 

A  morning's  pleafure,  and  at  evening  torn ; 
This  binds  in  ties  more  eafy,  yet  more  ftrong, 
The  willing  heart,  and  only  holds  it  long. 

Thus  *  Voiture's  early  care  ftill  (hone  the  fame, 
And  Monthaufier  was  only  chang'd  in  name  :       70 
By  this,  ev'n  now  they  live,  ev'n  now  they  charm, 
Their  Wit  ftill  fparkling,  and  their  flames  ftill  warm. 

Now  crown'd  with  Myrtle,  on  th'  Elyfian  coaft, 
Amid  thofe  Lovers,  joys  his  gentle  Ghoft  : 
Pleas'd,  while  with  fmiles  his  happy  lines  you  view, 
And  finds  a  fairer  Rambouillet  in  you.  76 

The  brighteft  eyes  of  France  infpir'd  his  Mufe; 
The  brighteft  eyes  of  Britain  now  perufe ; 
And  dead,  as  living,  'tis  our  Author's  pride 
Still  to  charm  thofe  who  charm  the  world  befide.    So 

*  Mademoifelle  Paulet.        P. 
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EPISTLE 

To  the  fame, 

On    her    leaving    the    Town    after    the 
Coronation. 

AS  fomc  fond  Virgin,  whom  her  mother's  care 
Drags  from  the  Town  to  wholefome  Country 
air, 
Juft  when  (he  learns  to  roll  a  melting  eye, 
And  hear  a  fpark,  yet  think  no  danger  nigh  ; 
From  the  dear  man  unwilling  fhe  muft  fever, 
Yet  takes  one  kifs  before  fhe  parts  for  ever  : 
Thus  from  the  world  fair  Zephalinda  flew, 
Saw  others  happy,  and  with  fiiihs  withdrew; 
Not  that  their  pleafures  eaus'd  her  dilcontent, 
She  figh'd  not  that  they  ftav'd,  but  that  (he  went,  j* 
She  went  to  plain-work,  and  to  purling  brooks, 
Old-fafhion'd  halls,  dull  Aunts,  and  croaking  rooks  : 
She  went  from  Op'ra,  Park,  Aflembly,  Play, 
To  morning-walks,  and  prav'rs  three  hours  a  day; 
To  part  her  time  'twixt  reading  and  bohea,  15 

To  mule,  and  fpill  her  folitary  tea, 
Or  o'er  cold  coffee  trifle  with  the  fponn, 
Count  the  flow  clock,  and  dine  cxacl  at  noon  ; 
Divert  her  eyes  with  picluic^  in  the  tire, 
Hum  hah  a  tune,  tell  liories  to  the  fquire  ;  20 

Coronetun]  Of  King  George  the  firit,   1715.         P. 
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Up  to  her  godly  garret  after  fev'n, 

There  ftarve  and  pray,  fur  that's  the  way  to  heav'n. 
Some  Squire,  perhaps,  you  take  delight  to  rack  ; 

Whofe  game  is  Whifk,  whofe  treat  a  toaft  in  fack  ; 

Who  vilits  with  a  Gun,  prefents  you  birds,  25 

Then  gives  a  fmacking  bufs,  and  cries — No  words  ! 

Or  with  his  hound  comes  hallooing  from  t^eftable, 

Makes  love  with  nods,  and  knees  beneath  a  tsble  ; 

Whofe  laughs  are  hearty,  tho'  his  jcfts  are  coarfe, 

And  loves  you  beft  of  all  things — but  his  horfe.  30 
In  fome  fairev'ning,  on  your  elbow  laid, 

You  dream  of  Triumphs  in  the  rural  (hade  ; 

In  penfive  thought  recall  the  fancy'd  fcene, 

See  Coronations  rife  on  ev'ry  green ; 

Before  you  pafs  th'  imaginary  fights  35 

Of  Lords,  and    Earls,    and  Dukes,   and    garter'd 
Kinghts, 

While  the  fpread  fan  o'erfhades  your  clofing  eyes  ; 

Then  give  one  flirt,  and  all  the  vifion  flies. 

Thus  vanifh  fcepters,  coronets  and  balls, 

And  leave  you  in  lone  woods,  or  empty  walls  !     40 

So  when  your  Slave,  at  fome  dear  idle  time, 
(Notplagu'd  with  head-aches,  or  the  want  of  rhyme) 
Stands  in  the  ftreets,  abftra&ed  from  the  crew, 
And  while  he  feems  to  ftudy,  thinks  of  you  ; 
Juft  when  his  fancy  points  your  fprightly  eyes,     45 
Or  fees  the  blufh  of  foft  Parthenia  rife, 
Gay  pats  my  moulder,  and  you  vanifh  quite. 
Streets,  Chairs,  and  Coxcombs  rum  upon  my  fight; 
Vex'd  to  be  ftill  in  town,  1  knit  my  brow, 
Look  four,  and  hum  a  Tune,  as  you  may  now.  50 

THE 
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THE 

BASSET-TABLE. 

A  N 

ECLOGUE. 

CARDELIA.      SMILINDA. 

CARDELIA. 

TH  E  Bajfet-Table  fprcad,  the  Tallier  come  ; 
"Whyftays  Smilinda  in  the  Drefling- Room? 
Rife,  pcnfivc  Nymph,  the  Tallier  waits  for  \ou 

SMILINDA. 
Ah,  Madam,  fince  my  Sharper  is  untrue, 
I  joylefs  make  my  once  ador'd  Mpeu. 
I  fa w  him  ftand  behind  Ombrelia's  Chair, 
And  whifper  with  that  foft,  deluding  air, 
And  thofe  feign'd  fighs  which  cheat  the  lift'ning 
Fair. 

C  A  RD  ELI  A. 

Is  this  the  caufe  of  your  romantic  drains  ? 
A  mightier  grief  my  heavy  heart  fuitainS.  10 

Notes. 
Th  Bfftt'Ta+it.)    Only  thi,  of  all  the  Town  F.ilogue" 

was  Mr.  I'  I    is   hctc    printed    from  a  copy   qpr- 

;  n    hand. —  I  In-  humour  o(  it   lir*>  in  this 

comftance,  thai  the  One  is  in  love  with   the 
Came,  and  the  Other  with  the  Sharper. 

As 
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As  You  by  Love,  fo  I  by  Fortune  crofs't ; 
One,  one  bad  Deal,  Three  Septlevas  have  loft. 

SMI  LIN  DA. 

Is  that  the  grief,  which  you  compare  with  mine  ? 
With  eafe,  the  (miles  of  Fortune  I  refign  : 
Would  all  my  gold  in  one  bad  Deal were  gone ;     15 
Were  lovely  Sharper  mine,  and  mine  alone. 

C  A  R  D  E  L  I  A. 

A  Lover  loft,  is  but  a  common  care ; 
And  prudent  Nymphs  againft  that  change  prepare  ; 
The  Knave  of  Clubs  thrice  loft  :  Oh  !  who  could 

gu  efs 
This  fatal  ftroke,  this  unforefeen  Diftrefs  !  20 

SMI  LINDA. 
See  Betty  Lovet  !  very  a  propos, 
She  all  the  cares  of  Love  and  Play  does  know  : 
Dear  Betty  fhall  th'  important  point  decide  ; 
Betty,  who  oft  the  pain  of  each  has  try'd  j 
Impartial,  fhe  ftiall  fay  who  fuffers  moft,  25 

By  Cards'  III  Ufage,  or  by  Lovers  lojl. 

LOVET. 

Tell,  tell  your  griefs ;  attentive  will  I  ftay, 
Tho'  time  is  precious,  and  I  want  fome  Tea. 

CAR  DEL  I  A. 

Behold  this  Equipage,  by  Mathers  wrought, 
With  Fifty  Guineas  (a  great  Pen' worth)  bought.  30 
See  on  the  Tooth- pick,  Mars  and  Cupid  ftrive  ; 
And  both  the  ftruggling  figures  feem  alive. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  bottom  fhincs  the  Queen's  bright  face; 
A  Myrtle  Foliage  round  the  Thimble-Cafe! 
Jove,  Jove  himfelf,  does  '>n  the  Scizars  (hine  ;     35 
The  Metal,  and  the  Workmanihip,  divine  ! 

S  M  I  L  I  N  D  A. 
This  Snuff-Box, — once  the  pledge  of  Sharper's 
love, 
When  rival  beauties  for  the  Prcfcnt  ftrovc  ; 
At  Corticelli's  he  the  Raffle  won  ; 
Then  fiift  his  PafiLon  was  in  public  fhown  :  40 

Hazardia  blulh'd,  and  turn'd  her  Head  afidc, 
A  Rival's  envy  (all  in  vain)  to  hide. 
This  Snuff-Box* — on  thi   I  illiants  mine  : 

This  Snuff-Box  will  I  Ita'.^e  ;  the  prize  is  mine. 

C  A  R  D  E  L  I  A. 
Alas  !   far  leffer  loiTes  than  1  bear,  45 

Have  made  a  Soldier  figh,  a  Lover  (wear. 
And  Oh  !   vhat  makes  the  difappointment  hard, 
'Twp"  my  own  i.ord  that  drew  the  fata!  Card. 
In  complaifance,  I  took  the  .^          le  .  ave  ; 
Tho'  mv  own  fecret  wifli  was  for  the  A'  50 

The  Knave  won  Somca,  which  I  had  chafe  , 
And  the  next  Pull,  my  Scptleva  1  lole. 

S  M  I  L  I  N  D  A. 
But  ah  !  what  aggravates  the  killing  fmarf, 
Tl       rue!  thought,  that  ftabs  me  to  the  heart ; 
Thi  OmbrBLIA,   this  undoing  Fair,         55 

whole  \ ■;'  lis  lie.iv)  griei   ; 

She,  at    vhofe  name  I  fhed  thefe  fpitel 
She  owes  to  me  the  very  charms  (he  wears. 

An 
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An  aukward  Thing,  when  firft  (he  came  to  Town  ; 
Her  fhape  unfafhion'd,  and  her  Face  unknown  :  60 
She  was  my  friend :  I  taught  her  firft  to  fpread 
Upon  her  fallow  cheeks  enliv'ning  red  : 
I  introduc'd  her  to  the  Park  and  Plays  ; 
And  by  my  int'refl,  Cozens  made  her  Stays. 
Ungrateful  wretch,  with  mimick  airs  grown  pert. 
She  dares  to  Ileal  my  Fav'rite  Lover's  heart.         66 

CARD  EL  I  A. 
Wretch  that  I  was,  how  often  have  I  fvvore, 
When  Winnall  tall/d,  I  would  punt  no  more  ? 
I  know  the  Bite,  yet  to  my  Ruin  run  ; 
And  fee  the  Folly,  which  I  cannot  fhun.  7c 

SMILINDA. 
How  many  Maids  have  Sharper' s  vows  de- 
ceiv'd  ? 
How  many  curs'd  the  moment  they  believ'd  ? 
Yet  his  known  Falfhoods  could  no  Warning  prove  ; 
Ah !  what  is  warning  to  a  Maid  in  Love  ? 

CARD  ELI  A. 

But  of  what  marble  mull  that  breaftbe  forrn'd,  75 
To  gaze  on  Bajfet,  and  remain  unwarm'd  ? 
When  Kings,  Queens,  Knaves,  are  fet  in  decent  rank  ; 
Expos'd  in  glorious  heaps  the  tempting  Bank, 
Guineas,  half-Guineas,  all  the  mining  train  ; 
The  Winner's  pleafure,  and  the  Lofer's  pain  :     80 
In  bright  Confufion  open  Rouleaus  lye, 
They  ftrike  the  Soul,  and  glitter  in  the  Eye. 

Vol.  VI.  E  fe'ir'd 
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Fir'd  by  the  fight,  all  Reafoji  I  difij 

My  painons  rife,  and  will  not  bear  the  rein. 
Look  upon  Bc.jjet)  you  who  Reufon  boa 
And  fee  it'  Rcafon  muft  not  there  be  lull. 

SMILIND  A. 

What  more  than  marble  mud  that  heart  corn 
Can  hearken  coldly  to  my  Sharper's  Vi 
Then,  when  he  trembles  !  when  his  blufhes  I  i 
"When  awful  Love  feems  mcltin  ves  ?     90 

JWith  eager  beats  his  A'lecklin  Cravat  iinr.  cs  : 
HeLoves, — I  whifper  to  myfelf,  HeL 
Such  unfeign'd  Paflion  in  his  Looks  appears, 
I  loic  all  Mem'ry  of  my  former  Fears ; 
My  panting  heart  confefTcs  all  his  charms, 
I  yield  at  once,  and  fink  into  his  arms  : 
Think  of  that  moment,  you  who  Prudence  bo..ir ; 
uch  a  moment,  Prudence  w<  loft. 

CARD  E  L  I  A. 
At  the  Grom-Parter*st  batter'd  I  lay, 

Some  Dukes  •  bowl  Time  away.   100 

But  who  the  Bowl,  or  ratt'ling  Dice  compares 
To  Befitt's  heav'nly  Joys,  and  pleating 

S  M  I L I N  D  A. 
Sofc  Simplicetta  doatsupon  a  B< 

Prvdina  likes  a  Man,  and  laughs  at  Show. 
Thcirievcr.il  graces  in  h  I  PER  meet  ; 

Strong  as  the  Foot:. 

LOV  ET. 
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L  O  V  E  T. 

Ceafe  your  contention,  which  has  been  too  long  ; 
I  grow  impatient,  and  the  Tea's  too  ftror.g. 
Attend,  and  yield  to  what  I  now  decide  ; 
The  Equipage  fhall  grace  Smilinda's  Side  :       no 
The  Snuff- Box  to  Cardelia  I  decree  ; 
Now  leave  complaining,  and  begin  your  Tea, 


E  2  Verbatim 
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Verbatim  from  B  O  I  L  E  A  U. 
Un  Jour  dit  un  Auteur,  etc. 

ONCE  (fays  an  Author,  where  I  need  not  fjy) 
Two  Travelers  found  an  Oyftcr  in  their  way  ; 
Both  fierce,  both  hungry  ;  the  difpute  grew  ftrong, 
While  Scale  in  hand  Dame  Jujiice  part  along. 
Before  her  each  with  clamour  pleads  the  Laws, 
Explain'd  the  matter,  and  would  win  the  caufe. 
Dame  Jujiice  weighing  long  the  doubtful  Right, 
Takes,  opens,  fwallows  it,  before  their  fight. 
The  caufe  of  ftrifc  remov'd  fo  rarely  well, 
There  take  (fays  Jujiice)   take  ye  each  a  Shell. 
We  thrive  at  JVcJiminJlcr  on  Fools  like  you  : 
' T'was  a  fat  Oyftcr — Live  in  peace — Adieu. 


A  N  S  W  E  R 
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ANSWER    to   the  following 
Queftion  of  Mrs.  Howe. 

WHAT  is  Prudery? 
'Tis  a  Beldam, 
Seen  with  Wit  and  Beauty  feldom. 
'Tis  a  fear  that  flarts  at  fhadows. 
'Tis,  (no,  'tisn't)  like  Mifs  Meadows. 
'Tis  a  Virgin  hard  of  Feature, 
Old,  and  void  of  all  good-nature; 
Lean  and  fretful j  would  feem  wife; 
Yet  plays  the  fool  before  (he  dies. 
'Tis  an  ugly  envious  Shrew, 
That  rails  at  dear  Lepe/l  and  You. 


Occafioned 
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Occasioned  by  fomc  Verfes  oi  his 
Grace    the    Duke    of    Buc  k- 

INGHA  M. 

MUSK,  'tis   enough:    at  length   thy  labour 
ends, 
And  thou  (halt  live,  for  Buckingham  commends. 

Crowds  of  Critics  now  my  Vcrfc  afTail, 
Let  Dennis  write,  and  namelefs  numbers  rail  : 
This  more  than  pays  whole  years  of  thanklefs  pain, 
Time,  health,  arid  fortune  arc  not  loft  in  vain. 
.   confenting  Phoebus  bends, 
I  and  Malice  from  this  hour  are  friends. 


A  PRO- 
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A 

PROLOGUE 

By  Mr.  POP  E, 

To  a  Play  for  Mr.  Dennis's  Benefit,  in 
1733,  when  he  was  old,  blind,  and  in 
great  Diftrefs,  a  little  before  his  Death. 

S  when  that  Hero,  who  in  each  Campaign, 
Had  brav'd  the  Goth,  and  many  a  Vandal  flain, 
Lay  fortune-ftruck,  a  fpe&acle  of  Woe  ! 
Wept  by  each  Friend,  forgiv'n  by  ev'ry  Foe : 
Was  there  a  gen'rous,  a  reflecting  mind,  5 

But  pitied  Belisarius  old  and  blind? 
Was  there  a  Chief  but  melted  at  the  Sight  ? 
A  common  Soldier,  but  who  clubb'd  his  Mite  ? 

Notes. 
Ver.  6.  But  pitied  Beli/arius,  etc.]     Nothing  could  be 
more  happily  imagined  than  this  allufion,  nor  more  finely 
conducted.     The  continued   pleafantry   is    (o  delicately 
touched,  that  it  took  nothing  from    the  felf-fatisfaction 
which  the  Critic,  who  heard  it,  had  in  his  own  merit,  or 
the  Audience  in  their  charity.     In  a  word,  this  benevo- 
lent irony  is  profecuted  with  fo  mafterly  a  hand,  that  the 
Poet  fuppofed,  had  Dennis  himfelf  the  wit  to  fee  it,  he 
would  have  had  the  ingenuity  to  approve  of  it. 
This  dreaded  Sat'rift,   Dennis  <uiill  confefi, 
Foe  to  bis  Pride,  but  Friend  to  his  Dijlre/s. 

Ver  .  7.  Was  there  a  Chiefs  etc,]  The  fine  figure  of  the 
Commander  in  that  capital  Pifture  of  Belifarius  at  Chif- 
wick,  fupplied  the  Poet  with  this  beautiful  idea. 

E  4  Such 
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Such,  fuch  emotions  fhould  in  Britons  rife,  9 

When  prefs'd  by  want  and  weaknefs  Dennis  lies ; 
Dennis,  who  long  had  warr'd  with  modern  Huns, 
Their  Quibbles  routed,  and  defy'd  their  Puns  j 
A  defp'rate  Buluark,  fturdy,  firm,  and  fierce 

]([  the  G  it  hie  Sons  of  frozen  verfe  :  14 

How  chang'd  from  him  who  made  the  boxes  groan, 
And  fhook  the  Stage  with  Thunders  all  his  own  ! 
Stood  up  to  dafh  each  vain  Pretender's  hope, 
Maul  the  French  Tyrant,   or  pull  down  the  Pope  ' 
If  there's  a  Briton  then,  true  bred  and  born,        19 
Who  holds  Dragoons  and  Wooden  fhoes  in  fcorn  -, 
If  there's  a  Critic  of  diftinguifh'd  rage  ; 
If  there's  a  Senior,  who  contemns  this  age  ; 
Let  him  to-night  his  juft  aflillancc  lend, 
And  be  the  Critic's,  Britcn's,  Old  Man's  Friend. 

Not  e  s . 

Ver.  12.    Their   ^uibblfi  routed,  c-  "uni  ;) 

See  Duna ad,  Note  on  v.  63.   B.  1. 

Vsfc.  13.  A  Jtfrrati  Bdkuari,  tic."]  See  Dune  tad,  Note 
on  v.  268.  B.  II. 

ViR.   16.     And  ficok    tl>>-  Stag*    nvitb     Thunders  all  i  11 

tivn /j   See  Dwciud,  Nntc  on  v.  ia6,  B.  I!. 

Vm.  17.   ^t-.od  u(>  :  :]  See  Dunciad,  Note  on 

v.  173,  B.  III. 

.  1  -.  M.iJ the French Tyrant — ]  ^ce  Dw.ctad,  Note 
on  v.  413.  I).  II. 

pull drum  /^Pope!]    See  Duncad,  Note   on 

v.     ..  B,  I 

,  2T.    /'    tbtr$*i  r.  Critic      ' 
Dunctud,  Notes  on  V.  io5.  B.  1, 

M  A  C  E  R 
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M   A    C  E  R: 

A 

CHARACTER. 

WHEN  fimple  Macer^  now  of  high  renown, 
Firft  fought  a  Poet's  Fortune  in  the  Town, 
'Twas  all  th'  Ambition  his  high  foul  could  feel, 
To  wear  red  ftockings,  and  to  dine  with  Steel. 
Some  Ends  of  verfe  his  betters  might  afford,  5 

And  gave  the  harmlefs  fellow  a  good  word. 
Set  up  with  thefe,  he  ventur'd  on  the  Town, 
And  with  a  borrow'd  Play,  out-did  poor  Crown. 
There  he  ftop'd  fhort,  nor  fince  has  writ  a  tittle, 
But  has  the  wit  to  make  the  moft  of  little  :  10 

Like  ftunted  hide-bound  Trees,  that  juft  have  got 
Sufficient  fap  at  once  to  bear  and  rot. 
Now  he  begs  Verfe,  and  what  he  gets  commends, 
Not  of  the  Wits  his  foes,  but  Fools  his  friends.    14 
So  fome  coarfe  Country  Wench,  almoft  decay'd, 
Trudges  to  Town,  and  firft  turns  Chambermaid ; 
Aukward  and  fupple,  each  devoir  to  pay  ; 
.She  flatters  her  good  Lady  twice  a  day  ; 
Thought  wond'rous  honeft,  tho'  of  mean  degree, 
And  ftrangely  lik'd  for  her  Simplicity :  20 

In  a  tranflated  Suit,  then  tries  the  Town, 
With  borrow'd  Pins,  and  Patches  not  her  own ; 
But  juft  endur'd  the  winter  fhe  began, 
And  in  four  months  a  batter'd  Harridan.  24 

Now  nothing  left,  but  wither'd,  pale,  and  fhrunk, 
To  bawd  for  others,  and  go  (hares  with  Punk. 

To 


(  5S  ) 


To  Mr.  J  O  H  N    M  O  O  R  E, 

A  L'THOR  of  the  celebrated  Wo 
Powder. 


HO  W  much,  cgrcgiou 
Decciv'd  by  (hews  and  forms  ! 
Whate'er  we  think,  whatever  \vc  fee, 
All  Humankind  arc  Worms. 

Man  is  a  very  Worm  by  birth, 

Vile,  reptile,  weak,  and  vain  ! 
A  while  he  crawls  upon  the  earth, 

Then  fhrinks  to  earth  again. 

That  Woman  is  a  Worm,  wc  find 

E'er  fince  our  Grain  !  ; 

She  firft  convcrs'd  with  her  own  kind, 

That  ancient  "Worm,  the  Devil. 

The  Learn'd  thcmfelvcs  we  Book-worm^  name, 

ic  Blockhead  is  a  Slow- worm  \ 
The  Nymph  whofe  tail  is  all  on  flame, 
,  Is  aptly  term'd  a  Glow-worm  : 

The  Fops  are  painted  Butterf! 

t  flutter  for  a  day  ; 
Firft  from  a  Worm  they  take  their  rife, 
And  in   a  Worm  de< 


The 
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The  Flatterer  an  Earwig  grows ; 

Thus  Worms  fuit  all  conditions ; 
Mifers  are  Muck-worms,  Silk-worms  Beaus, 

And  Death-watches  Phyficians. 

That  Statefmen  have  the  Worm,  is  feen 

By  all  their  winding  play ; 
Their  Confcience  is  a  Worm  within, 

That  gnaws  them  night  and  day. 

Ah  Moore  !  thy  fkill  were  well  employ'd, 

And  greater  gain  would  rife, 
If  thou  couldft  make  the  Courtier  void 

The  Worm  that  never  dies ! 

O  learned  Friend  of  Abchurch-Laney 

Who  fett'ft  our  entrails  free  ! 
Vain  is  thy  Art,  thy  Powder  vain, 

Since  Worms  fhall  eat  ev'n  thee. 

Our  Fate  thou  only  can'ft  adjourn 

Some  few  fhort  years,  no  more  ! 
Ev'n  Buttons  Wits  to  Worms  (hall  turn^ 

Who  Maggots  were  before. 


SONG, 


(  6o) 

SONG,  by  a  Pcrfon  of  Quality. 


Written  in  the  Year   173 


:>• 


I. 

FLutt'ring  fpread  thy  purple  Pinions, 
Gentle  Cupid,  o'er  my   Heart  ; 
I  a  Slave  in  thy  Dominions ; 
Nature  mull  give  Way  to  Art. 

II. 
Mild  Arcadians,  ever  blooming, 

Nightly  nodding  o'er  your  Flocks, 
See  my  weary  Days  confuming, 

AH  beneath  yon  flow'ry  Rock>. 

III. 
Thus  the  Cyprian  Goddcfs  weeping, 

Mourn'd  Adonis,  darling  Youth  : 
Him  the  Boar  in   Silence  creeping, 

Gor'd  with  unrelenting  Tooth. 

IV. 

Cynthia,  tune  harmonious  Numbers  ; 

Fair  Difcrction,  firing  the  Lyre ; 
Sooth  my  ever-waking  Slumbers  : 

Bright  Apollo,  lend  thy  Choir. 


V.  Gloomy 
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V. 

Gloomy  Pluto,  King  of  Terrors, 

Arm'd  in  adamantine  Chains, 
Lead  me  to  the  Cryftal  Mirrors, 

Watering  foft  Elyfian  plains. 

VI. 

Mournful  Cyprefs,  verdant  Willow, 

Gilding  my  Jurelia's  Brows, 
Morpheus  hov'ring  o'er  my  Pillow, 

Hear  me  pay  my  dying  Vows. 

VII. 

Melancholy  fmooth  Maander^ 

Swiftly  purling  in  a  Round, 
On  thy  Margin  Lovers  wander, 

With  thy  flow'ry  Chaplets  crown'cr, 

VIII. 
Thus  when  Philomela  drooping, 

Softly  feeks  her  filent  Mate, 
Set  the  Bird  of  Juno  ftooping; 

Melody  refigns  to  Fate. 


On 


(  6a  ) 
On   a  certain  L  A  D  Y  at  Court. 

I  Know  the  thing  that's  moft  uncommon  ; 
(Envy  be  filent,  and  attend  !) 
I  know  a  reafonable  Woman, 

Handfome  and  wittv,   yet  a  Friend. 

Not  warp'd  by  Pafiion,  aw'd  by  Rumour, 
Not  grave  thro' Pride,  or  gay  thro'  Follv, 

An  equal  mixture  of  good  Humour, 
And  fenfiblc  foft  Melancholy. 

"  Has  flic  no  faults  then  (Envy  fays)  Sir  ?" 

Yes,  flic  has  one,  I  mull  aver  ; 
When  all  the  World  confpircs  to  praife  her, 
The  Woman's  deaf,  and  does  not  hear. 


(  63  ) 

On  his  Grotto  at  Twickenham, 

COMPOSED    OF 

Marbles,  Spars,  Gemms,  Ores,  and 
Minerals. 

THOU  who  (halt  flop,  where  Thames'  tranfiu- 
cent  wave 
Shines  a  broad  Mirror  thro'  the  fhadowy  Cave  ; 
Where  ling'ring  drops  from  min'ral  Roofs  diftill, 
And  pointed  Cryftals  break  the  fparkling  Rill, 
Unpoliih'd  Gems  no  ray  on  Pride  beflow,  5 

And  latent  Metals  innocently  glow  : 

Variations. 

Af.er  ver.  6.  in  the  MS. 

You  fee  that  Iiland's  wealth,  where,  only  free, 
Earth  to  her  entrails  feels  not  Tyranny. 
*.  e.  Britain  is  the  only  place  on  the  globe  which  feels  not 
Tyranny  even  to  its  very  entrails.  Alluding  to  the  con- 
demnation of  Criminals  to  the  Mines,  one  of  the  inflic- 
tions of  civil  juftice  in  moil  Countries.  The  thought  was 
exceeding  natural  and  proper  in  this  place,  where  the 
Poet  was  defcribing  a  Grotto  incrufted  and  adorned  with 
all  forts  of  Minerals  collected  by  the  means  of  commerce 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  Globe. 

Notes. 

On  his  Grotto.]  The  improving  and  finifhing  his  Gmtt 
wa=  the  favourite  amufement  of  his  declining  Years  ;  and 
the  beauty  of  his  poetic  genius,  in  the  difpedtion  and  < t- 
name:its  of  thi?  romantic  recefs,  appears  to  as  much  ad- 
vantage as  in  his  bell  contrived  Poems. 

9  Approach. 
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Approach.     Great  Nature  ftudioufly  behold  ! 
And  eye  the  Mine  without  a  wifh  for  Gold. 
Approach  :  But  awful  !   Lo  !   th'  ^Egerian  Grott,  9 
Where,  nobly-pcnfivc,  St.  John  fate  and  thought ; 
Where  Britijh  fighs  from  dying  Wyndham  Hole, 
And  the  bright  flame  was  (hot  thro'  Marchmont's 

Soul. 
Let  fuch,  fuch  only,  tread  this  facrcd  Floor, 
Who  dare  to  love  their  Country,  and  be  poor. 

Variations* 

Ver.    II.     Where   Britijh  fight  from   dying    If) 
Jlolt,]  In  his  MS.  it  was  thus, 

To  Wyndham's  breaft  the  patriot  paflions  Hole, 
which  made  the  whole  allude  to  a  certain  Anecdote  of  not 
much  conlcq  lence  to  any  but  the  parties  concerned. 

Notes. 
Ver.  q.  JEgerinn  Gro/t,]  Alluding  toNuma's  project- 
ing his  fyftem  of  Politics  in  this  Grott,  altilted,  as  he 
gave  out,  by  the  Goddefs  ^gtria. 


T  O 


(  65  ) 
T  O 

Mrs.  M.  B.  on  her  Birth-Day. 

OH  be  thou  blefl  with  all  that  Heav'n  can  fend, 
Long  Health,  long  Youth,  long  Pleafure,  and 
a  Friend  : 
Not  with  thofe  Toys  the  female  world  admire, 
Riches  that  vex,  and  Vanities  that  tire. 
With  added  years,  if  Life  bring  nothing  new,       5 
But  like  a  Sieve  let  ev'ry  blefling  thro', 
Some  joy  ftill  loft,  as  each  vain  year  runs  o'er, 
And  all  we  gain,  fome  fad  Reflection  more  j 
Is  that  a  Birth-day  ?  'tis  alas  !    too  clear, 
'Tis  but  the  Fun'ral  of  the  former  year.  I© 

Let  Joy  or  Eafe,  let  Affluence  or  Content, 
And  the  gay  Confcience  of  a  life  well  fpent, 
Calm  ev'ry  thought,  infpirit  ev'ry  grace, 
Glow  in  thy  heart,  and  fmile  upon  thy  face. 
Let  day  improve  on  day,  and  year  on  year,         15 
Without  a  Pain,  a  Trouble,  or  a  Fear  ; 
Till  Death  unfelt  that  tender  frame  deftroy, 
In  fome  foft  Dream,  or  Extafy  of  Joy, 
Peaceful  fleep  out  the  Sabbath  of  the  Tomb, 
And  v/ake  to  Raptures  in  a  Life  to  come.  23 

Variations. 
Veb.  I".  Originally  thus  in  the  MS. 

And  oh  fince  Death  muft  that  fair  frame  deftroy, 
Dye,  by  fomefu  iden  Extafy  of  Joy  ; 
In  fome  foft  dream  may  thy  mild  foul  remove, 
And  be  thy  latefrgafp  a  Sigh  of  Love. 

Vol.  VI.  F  To 
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To  Mr.  Thomas  Southern, 
On  his  Birth-Day,   1742. 

RKS  IG  N'D  tu  live,  prcpar'd"  to  die, 
With  rot  one  fin,  but  Poetry, 
This  day  Tom's  fair  account  has  ruri 
(Without  a  blot)  to  eighty  one. 
Kind  Boyle,  before  his  poet,  lays  5 

A  tablej  with  a  cloth  of  bays ; 
And  Ireland,  mother  of  fwcet  Angers, 
Prcfents  her  harp  ftill  to  his  fingers. 
The  fcaft,  his  tow'ring  genius  marks 
In  yonder  wild  goofe  and  the  larks  !  10 

The  mufh rooms  fliew  his  wit  was  fudden  ! 
And  for  his  judgment,  lo  a  pudden  ! 
Roaft  beef,  tho'  old,  proclaims  him  ftout, 
And  grace,  altho'  a  bard,  devout. 
May  Tom,  whom  heav'n  Gent  down  to  raile        15 
The  price  of  Prologues  and  of  Plays, 

Not  e  ». 

Vi.p.  6.  At,\hl\\  He  was  invited  to  dine  on  his  biith- 
day  Mritfa  this  Nobleman,  who  had  prepared  for  him  the 
cntt  rtainment  of  which  the  bill  of  fare  is  here  fet  down. 

Vir.  8.  P>r/(nit  btr  harp)  The  h.irp  is  generally 
wove  on  the  Irilh  linen  ;  fach  as  Tabic  cloths,  t  c. 

\  t.K.  l'i.  I !::  trice  tf  Piolcgutt  and  of  P  a\ »,]  This 
alludes  to  a  llory  Mr.  Southern  tuld  of  Diydcn,  about  the 

fame 


Miscellanies.      6? 

JBe  ev'ry  birth-day  mdre  a  winner, 

£)igeft  his  thirty-thoufandth  dinner  § 

Walk  to  his  grave  without  reproach  j 

And  fcorn  a  rafcal  arid  a  coach.  "to 


Not  e$. 
fame  time,  to"  Mr^  Pi  and  Mr.  W.  When  Southern  firft 
wrote  for  the  ltage,  Dryden  was  fo  famous  for  his  Pro- 
4ogues,  that  the  players  would  adt  nothing  without  that 
decoration;  His  ufual  price  till  then  had  been  four  gui- 
neas :  But  wheh  Southern  came  to  him  for  the  Prologue 
he  had  befpoke,  Dryden  toid  him  he  mull  have  fix  gui- 
neas for  it ;  "  which  (faid  he)  yoUng  man,  is  out  of  jno 
•*  difrefpecl  to  y<Ju,  but  the  Players  have  had  my  goods 
"  too  cheap.*' — We  now  look  upon  thefe  Prologues  with 
the  fame  admiration  that  the  Virtuoii  do  on  the  Apothe- 
caries pots  painted  by  Raphael.— As  Southern  raifed  the 
price  of  Dryden's  Prdlevues,  fo  he  raifed  the  price  of  his 
own  Plays,  being  the  firft  who  brought  the  Bookfellers  to 
jive  loc  1»  for  the  copy  of  a  Play* 
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EPITAPHS. 


His  faltem  accumulem  don  is,  et  fungar  inani 
Munere  !  Virg, 


I. 

On  CHARLES  Earl  of  DORSET, 
In  the  Church  of  Withyam  in  SufTex. 

DORSET,  the  Grace  of  Courts,  the  Mufes' 
Pride, 
Patron  of  Arts,  and  Judge  of  Nature,  dy'd. 

The  fcourge  of  Pride,  tho'  fanclify'd  or  great, 
Of  Fops  in  Learning,  and  of  Knaves  in  State  ; 
Yet  foft  his  Nature,  tho'  fevere  his  Lay, 
His  Anger  moral,  and  his  Wifdom  gay. 

Notes, 
Epitaphs]  Thefe  little  compofitions  far  exceed  any  thing 
we  have  of  the  fame  kind  from  other  hands ;  yet,  if  we 
except  the  Epitaph  on  the  young  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  more,  they  are  not  of  equal  force 
with  the  reft  of  our  Author's  writings.  The  Nature  of 
the  comp^fition  itfelf  is  delicate ;  and  generally  it  was  a 
taflc  impofed  on  him  ;  tho'  he  rarely  complied  with  re- 
quells  of  this  nature  but  where  the  fubjedt  was  worthy 
of  his  pen;  as  we  may  fee  by  the  fmall  number  of  thefe 
poems. 

F  4  Blcfl 
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Blefl  Sat'i  .  touch'd  the  Mean  fg  true, 

Astbow'dt   Vice  had  his  h.:tc  and  pit) 
Bleft  Courtier !  who  could  King  and  C  cafe, 

Yet  (acred  keep  hi*  Friendihipaj  and  hi&Eale. 
Bleft  Peer  !   his  great  Forefathers  ev'ry  grace 

.Ling,  and  reflected  in  his  Race  ; 
Where  other  Buckhursts,  other  D0RSET8  fliinc, 
And  Patriots  ftill,  or  Poets,  deck  the  Line. 

Not  f.  s. 

For  ratii'o-n  {>  '  rkftwuld  ne'er  hi  done  : 

E  eh  Motbtr  ajhs  it  for  her  bothy  Son : 

Eac'.<  '•!  i  for  the  be  ft  of  ,' 

tor  him  fie  iveps,  for  him  Jht  ice  J;  again. 

Yet  when  thefc  elc^i.ic  movementa  came  freely  from  the 
htrarc,  he  mourns  in  fuch  drains  a?  (hew  he  was  equally  a 
mailer  of  this  kin  1  of  Compofition  with  every  other  he 
undertook,  as  the  f  llowing  lines  in  the  Epijtie  to  fervat 
may  witnefs  ;  which  would  have  made  the  hnelt  Epitaph 
in  the  world  : 

Call roicni  her  Tim1-  eac'  fire. 

Each  purer  frame  inform' J  ixith  ptm 

Bid  her  he    11  that . hears  or  /often,  life, 

1 he  fe: 

Bid  her  hi  %d  afore  \ 

Then  view  th:.  no  mure  ! 


II.  On 
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Hi 

On  Sir  William  Trumbal, 

One  of  the  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  to 
King  William  III.  who  having  refigned 
his  Place,  died  in  his  Retirement  at  Eaft- 
hamfted,  in  Berkfhire  1716. 

APleafing  Form  ;  a  firm,  yet  cautious  Mini  ; 
Sincere,  tho'  prudent  j  conftant,  yet  refign'd  ; 
Honour  unchang'd,  a  Principle  profeft, 
Fix'd  to  one  fide,  but  mod'rate  to  the  reft: 
An  honeft  Courtier,  yet  a  Patriot  too  j 
Juft  to  his  Prince,  and  to  his  Country  true : 
Fill'd'with  the  Senfe  of  Age,  the  Fire  of  Youth, 
A  Scorn  of  Wrangling,  yet  a  Zeal  for  Truth  ; 
A  gen'rous  Faith,  from  Superftition  free  ; 
A  love  to  Peace,  and  hate  of  Tyranny  ; 
Such  this  man  was ;  who  now,  from  earth  remov'd, 
At  length  enjoys  that  Liberty  he  ov'd. 


III.  Oti 
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III. 

On  the  Hon,  SimonHarcourt, 

Only  Son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  H  a  b  - 
court-,  at  the  Church  of  Stanton- Har- 
court  in  Oxfordfhire,  1720. 

TO  this  fad  Shrine,  whoe'er  thou  art  '  draw 
near, 
Here  lies  the  Friend  molt,  lov'd,  the  Son  moft  dear . 
Who  ne'er  knew  Joy,  but  Friendship  might  divide, 
Or  gave  his  Father  Grief,  but  when  hedy'd. 

How  vain  is  Rcafon,  Eloquence  how  weak  ! 
If  Pope  muft.  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  fpcak. 
Oh  let  thy  once-lov'd  Friend  inferibe  thy  Stojje, 
And,  with  a  Father's  forrows,  mix  his  own  ' 


IV.  On 
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IV. 

On  JAMES  CRAGGS,  Efq* 

In  Weft  mi  nfter-  Abbey. 

JACOBUS    CRAGGS 

REGI    MAGNiE    BRITANNIA    A    SRCRETIS 

ET    CONSILHS    SANCTIORIBUS, 

PRINCIPIS  PARITER  AC  POPULI  AMOR  ET  DELICI/E; 

VJXIT  T1TULIS  ET  INVIDIA  MAJOR 

ANNOS,   HEU  PAUCOS,    XXXV. 

OB.  FEB.  XIV.   MDCCXX, 

Statefman,  yet  Friend  to  Truth  !  of  Soul  fmcere, 
In  AdHon  faithful,  and  in  Honour  clear ! 
Who  broke  no  Promife,  ferv'd  no  private  End, 
Who  gain'd  no  Title,  ami  who  loft  no  Friend, 
Ennobled  by  Himfelf,  by  All  approv'd, 
^rab'd,  wept,  and  honour'd,  by  the  Mufe,  he  lov'd. 


V.  In- 
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V. 

Intended  for  Mr.  ROW  E, 

In  Weftminfter-Abbey. 

TH  Y  Rcliques,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  Urn  wc 
trult, 
And  facrcd,  place  by  Drvden's  awful  duft  : 
Beneath  a  rude  and  namelefs  ftone  he  lies, 
To  which  thy  Tomb  fhall  guide  inquiring  eyes. 

Variations; 

He  altered  it  much  for  the  better,  as  it  now  (lands  oh 
the  Monument  in  the  Abbey,  erecled  to  Rowe  and  his 
Daughter. 

Thy  Reliques,  Rowe  !  to  thh  fad  fhrinc  wc  truft, 
And  near  thy  ShakespkaR  place  thy  honour'd  bud. 
Oh,  next  him,  fkill'd  to  draw  the  tender  tear, 
For  never  heart  felt  paflion  more  fincere  ; 
To  nobler  fentiment  to  fire  the  brave. 
For  never  Briton  more  difdain'd  a  Hive. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  flia.Je,  and  cndlefs  reft  ; 
Bleft  in  thy  genius,  in  thv  love  too  blcft  ! 
And  blcft,  that  timely  from  our  fecne  rcmov'J, 
Thy  foul  enjoys  the  liberty  it  luv'd. 

To  thefe  (b  mourn'd  in  death,  fo  lov'd  in  life  ! 
The  chtldlefs  pa-ent  and  the  widowed  |t 
With  Tear,  inferibes  this  monumental  ftone, 
That  holds  their  alhes  and  expecls  her  own. 

Peace 
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Peace  to  thy  gentle  (hade,  and  endlefs  reft  ! 
Bleft  in  thy  Genius,  in  thy  Love  too  bleft  ! 
One  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  fupplies 
What  a  whole  thanklefs  land  to  his  denies. 

Notes. 

Ver.  3.  Beneath  a  rude]  The  Tomb  of  Mr.  Dryden 
was  erected  upon  this  hint  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham; 
to  which  was  originally  intended  this  Epitaph, 

This  Sheffield  raWd.    The  /acred  Hujl  helo-zv 
Was  Drydes  once :  The  reji  --who  does  not  know  ? 

which  the  Author  fince  changed  irto  the  plain  infeription 
now  upon  it,  being  only  the  name  of  that  great  Poet. 

J.     D    R    Y    D    E    N. 
Natus  Aug.  9.   1 6 3 1 .     Mortuus  Maij  1.  17CO. 

Joannes  Sheffield  dux  buckinghamiensis  posuit. 

F, 


VI.  On 
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VI. 

On    Mrs.    CORBET* 

Who  tiled  of  a  Cancer  in  her  Breaft. 

HE  R  E  refts  a   Woman,   good  without  pre- 
tence, 
Bleft  with  plain  Re.ifon,  and  with  fohcr  Senfc  i 
No  Conquefts  fhe,  but  o'er  herfelf,  delir'd, 
No  Arts  eflay'd,  but  not  to  be  adnuYd. 
Paflion  and  Pride  were  to  her  Soul  unknown, 
Convinc'd  that  Virtue  only  is  our  awn. 
So  unaffected,  U>  compos'd  a  Mind  ; 
So  firm,  yet  foft ;  lb  itrong,  yet  fo  refin'd ; 
Heav'n,  as  its  pureft  Gold,  by  Tortures  try'd  ' 
The  Saint  fuft  lin'd  it.  Hut  the  Woman  dy\L 


VII.  On 
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VIL 

On  the.  Monument  of  the  Honourable 
Robert  Digby,  and  of  his  Sifter 
Mary,  ere&ed  by  their  Father  the 
Lord  Digby,  in  the  Church  of  Sher- 
borne in  Dorfetfhire,  1727.. 

GO  !  fair  example  of  untainted  youth, 
Of  modeft  wifdom,  and  pacifick  truth : 
Compos'd  in  fuff'rings,  and  in  joy  fedate, 
Good  without  noife,  without  pretenfion  great. 
Juft  of  thy  word,  in  ev'ry  thought  fincere, 
Who  knew  no  wifh  but  what  the  world  might  hear ; 
Of  fofteft  manners,  unaffected  mind, 
Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind  : 
Go  live  !  for  Heaven's  Eternal  year  is  thine, 
Go,  and  exalt  thy  Moral  to  Divine. 

And  thou,  bleft  Maid  !  attendant  on  his  doom* 
Penfive  haft  follow'd  to  the  filent  tomb, 
Steer'd  the  fame  courfe  to  the  fame  quiet  fliore, 
Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more  ! 
Go  then,  where  only  blifs  fincere  is  known  ! 
Go,  where  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  one  ! 

Yet  take  thefe  Tears,  A4ortality's  relief, 
And  till  we  {hare  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief: 
Thefe  little  rites,  a  Stone,  a  Verfe  receive  j  , 
'Tis  all  a  Father,  all  a  Friend  can  give  ! 

VIII.  On 


EPITAPHS. 
VIII. 

On  Sir  G  o  d  f  r  e  y  K  n  e  l  t  e  r, 

In  Weftminfter-Abbey,  1725. 

KNELLER,  by  Heav'n  and  not  a  Matter 
taught, 
Whofe  Art  was  Nature,  and  whofe  Pictures  Thought  • 
Now  for  two  Ages  having  fnatch'd  from  fate 
Whate'er  was  leauteous,  or  whate'er  was  great, 
Lies  crown'd  with  Princes  honours,  Poets  lays,      5 
Due  to  his  Merit,  and  brave  Thirft  of  pn 

Living,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
Her  works;  and,  dying,  fears  herielf  ma \ 

Imitations. 
Ver.  7.  Imitated  from  the  famous  Epitaph  on  Raphael. 
Raphael,  timuit,  quojzfjiite,  i 
Rcrur.  v..     a  1       .,  it  writm  P. 


IX.  On 
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IX. 

On  General  Henry  Withers, 

In  Weftminfter-Abbey,  1729. 

TT  E  R  E,  Withers,    reft!     thou   braveft, 

"■■  **•  gentleft  mind, 

Thy  Country's  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind. 

Oh  born  to  Arms  !  O  Worth  in  Youth  approv'd  ! 

O  foft  Humanity,  in  Age  belov'd  ! 

For  thee  the  hardy  Vet'ran  drops  a  tear, 

And  the  gay  Courtier  feels  the  figh  fincere. 

Withers,  adieu  !  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  Martial  fpirit,  or  thy  Social  love  ! 
Amidft  Corruption,  Luxury,  and  Rage, 
Still  leave  fome  ancient  Virtues  to  our  age : 
Nor  let  us  fay  (thofe  Englifh  glories  gone) 
The  laft  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  ftone. 


Vol.  VI. 
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X. 

On  Mr.   Elijah  Fen  ton, 

At  Eafthamfted  in  Berks,   1730. 

THIS  modeft   Stone,  what  few  vain  Marbles 
can, 
May  truly  fay,  Here  lies  an  honeft  Man: 
A  Poet,  blefl  beyond  the  Poet's  fate, 
Whom  Heav'n    kept  facred  from  the  Proud   and 

Great : 
Foe  to  loud  Praife,  and  Friend  to  learned  Eafe, 
Content  with  Science  in  the  Vale  of  Peace. 
Calm]}'  he  look'd  on  either  Life,  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear  ; 
From  Nature's  temp'ratc  feafl:  rofc  f.iti^fy'd, 
Thank'd  Heav'n  that  he  had  liv'd,  and  that  he  dy'd. 


xr. 
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XL 

On   Mr.    GAY, 

In  Weft  minder- Abbey,   1732. 

OF  Manners  gentle,  of  Affecrions  mild  ; 
In  Wit,  a  Man;   Simplicity,  a  Child  : 
With  native  Humour  temp'ring  virtuous  Rage, 
Form'd  to  delight  at  once  and  lam  the  age  : 
Above  Temptation  in  a  low  Eftate,  5 

And  uncorrupted,  ev 'n  among  the  Great : 
A  fafe  Companion,  and  an  eafy  Friend, 
Unblam'd  thro'  Life,  lamented  in  thy  End. 
Thefe  are  thy  Honours  !   not  that  here  thy  Buft 
Is  mix'd  with  Heroes,  or  with  Kings  thy  dull;   10 
But  that  the  Worthy  and  the  Good  fhall  fay, 
Striking  their  penfive  bofoms — Here  lies  Gay. 

Notes. 

Ver.  12.  Here  lies  Gay.]  i.  e.  in  the  hearts  of  the 
good  and  worthy. — Mr.  Pope  told  me  his  conceit  in  this 
line  was  not  generally  understood.  For,  by  peculiar  ill 
luck,  the  formulary  exprefiion  which  makes  the  beauty, 
m  Heads  the  reader  into  a  fenfe  which  takes  it  quite  away. 

G    2  XII. 
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XII. 

Intended  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 

In  Weftminfter-Abbey. 

ISAACUS  NEW  TONUS: 

Qucm  Immortalem 

Teftantur  Tempus,  Natura>  Caelum  : 

Mortalem 

Hoc  rr.armor  fatctur. 

Nature  and  Nature's  Laws  lay  hid  in  Night : 
GOD  faid,  Let  Newton  be  !  and  all  was  Light. 

Notes. 
' mH was  Light."]  It  had  been  better — entitle- 
., — as  more  conformable  to  the  reality  of  ttu 
.  „o  the  ..»',;.     i  where!  «   it  U  celebrated. 


XIII. 
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XIII. 

On  Dr.  Francis  Atterbury, 

Bifhop  of  Rochefter. 

Who  died  in  Exile  at  Paris,   1732. 

[His  only  Daughter  having  expired  in  his 
arms,  immediately  after  (he  arrived  in 
France  to  fee  him.] 

DIALOGUE. 

SHE. 

YE  S,  we  have  liv'd— one  pang,  and  then  we 
part  ! 
May  Heav'n,  dear  Father  !  now  have  all  thy  Heart, 
Yet  ah  '  how  once  we  lov'd,  remember  ftill, 
Till  you  are  duft  like  me. 

H  E. 

Dear  Shade  !  I  will : 
Then  mix  this  duft  with  thine — O  fpotlefs  Ghoft  ! 
O  more  than  Fortune,  Friends,  or  Country  loft  ! 
G  3  Is 
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Is  there  on  Earth  one  care,  one  wifh  befiJe  ? 

Yes — Save  my  Country,  Heav'n, 

He  faid,   and  dy'd. 


Notes. 
S.7iv  mtf  Country,   Heav'*,"]    Alluding  to  the  Bifhop's 
frequent  ufe  and  application  of  the  expiring  words  of  the 
famous  Fa'b,r   Paul,  in   his  prayer  for  the  !l 
PERFETUA.     With  what  propriety  the  Bifhop  applied  it 
at  his  trial,  znd  is  here  made  to  refer  to  it  ii.  his  lail  mo- 
ments, they  will  undcrlland  who  know  what  confV 
there  was  in  the  lives  of  the  Prelate  and  the  Monk.     The 
character  of  our  countryman  is  well  known.     And   that 
of  the  Father  may  be  told  in  very  few  words.   lie  was  pro- 
foundly   (killed  in  all  divine  and  human  learning:    He 
employed  his  whole  life  in  the  fervice  of  the  St  .te,  againlt 
the  unjult  encroachments  of  the  Church.      He  wai  m 
humble,  and  forgiving,    candid,    patient,    and  juftj 
from  all  prejudices  of  party,  and  all  the  projects  of  ambi- 
tion ;  in  a  word,  the  happieft  compou.,  J  jfc.ijr.ee. 
dom,  and  Yir:ue. 


XIV. 
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XIV. 

On  E  d  m  u  n  d  D.  of  Buckingham, 

Who  died  in  the  Nineteenth  Year  of 
his  Age,  1735. 

T  F  modeft  youth  with  cool  Reflection  crown'd, 
■*■  And  ev'ry  op'ning  Virtue  blooming  round, 
Could  fave  a  Parent's  jufteft  Pride  from  fate, 
Or  add  one  Patriot  to  a  finking  ftate  j 
This  weeping  marble  had  not  afk'd  thy  Tear, 
Or  fadly  told,  how  many  Hopes  lie  here  ! 
The  living  Virtue  now  had  fhone  approv'd, 
The  Senate  heard  him,  and  his  Country  lov'd. 
Yet  fofter  Honours,  and  lefs  noify  Fame 
Attend  the  fhade  of  gentle  Buckingham  : 
In  whom  a  Race,  for  Courage  fam'd  and  Art, 
Ends  in  the  milder  Merit  of  the  Heart  ; 
And  Chiefs  or  Sages  long  to  Britain  giv'n, 
Pays  the  laft  Tribute  of  a  Saint  to  Heav'n, 
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XV. 

For    one    who    would    not    be    buried    in 
Weftminfter-Abbey. 

HEROES,  and  Kings!  your diftance  keep: 
In  peace  let  one  poor  poet  fleep, 
Who  never  flatter'd  Folks  like  you  : 
Let  Horace  blufh,  and  Virgil  too. 


Another,   on  the  fame. 

UNDER  this  marble,  or  under  this  Sill, 
Or  under  this  Turf,  or  e'en  what  they  will ; 
Whatever  an  Heir,  or  a  Friend  in  his  ftead, 
Or  any  good  creature  (hall  lay  o'er  my  head, 
Lies  one  who  ne'er  car'd,  and  ftill  cares  not  a  pin 
What  they  faid,  or  may  fay,  of  the  mortal  within  : 
But,  who  living  and  dying,  ferenc  ftill  and  free, 
Trufts  in  God,  that  as  well  as  he  was,  he  mall  be. 
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INTRODUCTION 

To   the    READER. 


IN  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  (which,  notwith- 
ftanding  thofe  happy  Times  which  fucceeded, 
every  Englishman  may  remember)  thou  may'tt.  pofli- 
bly,  gentle  Reader,  have  feen  a  certain  venerable 
Perfon  who  frequented  the  outfide  of  the  palace  of 
St.  James's,  and  who,  by  the  Gravity  of  his  Deport- 
ment and  Habit,  was  generally  taken  for  a  decay'd 
Gentleman  of  Spain.  His  ftature  was  tall,  his  vifage 
long,  his  complexion  olive,  his  brows  were  black 
and  even,  his  eyes  hollow  yet  piercing,  his  nofe  in- 
clined to  aquiline,  his  beard  neglected  andmix'd  with 
grey :  All  this  contributed  to  fpread  a  folemn  Me- 
lancholy over  his  countenance.  Pythagoras  was  not 
more  filent,  Pyrrho  more  motionlefs,  nor  Zeno  more 
auftere.  His  wig  was  black  and  fmooth  as  the 
plumes  of  a  Raven,  and  hung  as  ftraight  as  the  hair  of 
a  River  God  rifing  from  the  water.  His  Cloak  fo 
completely  cover'd  his  whole  perfon,  that  whether 
or  no  he  had  any  other  cloaths  (much  lefs  any  lin- 
nen)  under  it,  I  fhallnot  fay,  but  his  fword  appear'd 
a  full  yard  behind  him,  and  his  manner  of  wearing 
it  was  fo  ftiff,  that  it  feem'd  grown  to  his  Thigh. 
His  whole  figure  was  fo  utterly  unlike  any  thing  of 
this  world,  that  it  was  not  natural  for  any  man  to  afk 
him  a  queftion  without  bleffinghimfelf  firft.  Thofe 
who  never  faw  a  Jefuit,  took  him  for  one,  and 
others  believed  him  fome  High  Priejl  of  the  Jews. 
4  But 
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But  under  this  macerated  form  was  conceal'd  a 
Mind  replete  with  Science,  burning  with  a  zeal  of 
benefiting  his  fellow-creatures,  and  hll'd  with  an 
honeft  confeious  pride,  mixt  with  a  fcorn  ot  doing 
or  fufferiog  the  leafl  thing  beneath  tlie  dignity  of  a 
Philofopher.  Accordingly  he  had  a  fou!  that  would 
not  let  him  accept  of  any  offers  of  Charity,  at  the 
fame  time  that  his  body  i'eem'd  but  too  much  to  re- 
quire it.  His  lodging  was  in  a  fin  .11  chamber  up 
four  pair  of  flairs,  where  he  regularly  payed  for 
what  he  had  when  he  cat  or  drank;  and  he  was  often 
obferved  wholly  toabftain  from  both.  He  declined 
fpcaking  to  any  one,  except  the  Qjecn,  or  her  firfl 
Minifter,  to  whom  he  attempted  to  make  fomc  ap- 
plications ;  but  his  real  bufinefs  or  intentions  were 
utterly  unknown  to  all  men.  Thus  much  isccrtain> 
that  he  was  obnoxious  to  the  Queen's  Miniftry  ; 
who,  either  out  of  Jealoufy  or  Envy,  had  him  fpirit- 
ed  away,  and  carried  abroad  as  a  Jangerous  perfon, 
without  any  regard  to  the  known  Laws  of  the  King- 
dom. 

One  day,  as  this  Gentleman  was  walking  about 
dinner-time  alone  in  the  Mall,  it  happened  that  a 
Manufcript  dropt  from  under  his  cloak,  which  my 
fervant pick'd  up,  and  brought  tome.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  contain'd  many  moft 
profound  ferrets,  in  an  unufual  turn  of  rcafoning  and 
ftyle.  The  firfl  leaf  was  inscribed  with  thefe  words* 
(  ,  '  morialisy    Martini  Scribleri. 

The  Book  was  of  fo  wonderful  a  nature,  that  it  is 
incredible  whal  1  conceived  that  moment  to 

be  acquai  Author,  who  I  clearl)  per- 

ceived w.  reat  Philofopher  in  dilguile.     I 

fcvcral  tir.  mired  t<>  him,  which  he 

as  often  induftrioufly  avoided.  At  length  I  found  an 
opportune     (as  he  Hood  under  the  Piazza  by  the 

Dane 
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Dancing-room  in  St.  James's)  to  acquaint  him  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  that  his  Manufcript  was  fallen  into 
my  hands;  and  faying  this,  I  prefented  it  to  him, 
with  great  Encomiums  on  the  learned  Author.  Here- 
upon he  took  me  afide,  furvey'd  me  over  with  a  fixt 
attention,  and  opening  the  clafps  of  the  Parchment 
cover,  fpoke  (to  my  great  furprize)  in  Englifh,  as 
follows  j 

"  Courteous  ftranger,  whoever  thou  art,  I  em- 
"  brace  thee  as  my  belt  friend  ;  for  either  the  Stars 
tc  and  my  Art  are  deceitful,  or  the  deftin'd  time  is 
'*  come  which  is  to  manifeft  Martinus  Scriblerus  to 
"  the  world,  and  thou  the  perfon  chofen  by  fate  for 
*'  this  tafk.  What  thou  feeft  in  me  is  a  body  ex- 
"  haufted  by  the  labours  of  the  mind.  I  have  found 
"  in  Dame  Nature  not  indeed  an  unkind,  but  a  very 
<c  coy  Miftrefs  :  Watchful  nights,  anxious  days, 
"  flender  meals,  and  endlefs  labours,  muft  be  the  lot 
"  of  all  who  purfue  her,  through  her  labyrinths 
"  and  maeanders.  My  firft  vital  air  I  drew  in  this 
<c  Ifland  (a  foil  fruitful  of  Philofophers)  but  my  com- 
"  plexion  is  become  aduft,  and  my  body  arid,  by 
"  vifiting  lands  (as  the  Poet  has  it)  alio  fub  fole  ca- 
*'  lentes.  I  have,  through  my  whole  life,  palled  un- 
ct  der  feveral  difguifes  and  unknown  names,  to  fcreen 
"  myfelf  from  the  envy  and  malice  which  mankind 
"  exprefs  againft  thofe  who  are  pofTefred  of  the  Ar- 
"  canum  Magnum.  But  at  prefent  I  am  forced  to 
"  take  Sanctuary  in  the  Britifh  Court,  to  avoid  the 
"  Revenge  of  a  cruel  Spaniard,  who  has  purfued  me 
"  almoft  through  the  whole  terraqueous  globe.  Be- 
"  ing  about  four  years  ago  in  the  City  of  Madrid  in 
"  queft  of  natural  knowledge,  I  was  informed  of  a 
"  Lady  who  was  marked  with  a  Pomegranate  upon 
"  the  infide  of  her  right  Thigh,  which  blofTom'd, 

<;  and, 
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"  and,  as  it  were,  feem'd  to  ripen  in  the  due  feafon. 
"  Forthwith  was  I  pofiefild  with  an  infatiabld  cu- 
ity  to  view  this  wonderful  Phenomenon.  I 
"  felt  the  ardour  of  my  paflion  incrcafc  as  the  feafon 
"  advanced,  till,  in  the  month  of  July,  I  could  no 
'Mod  in.  I  bribed  her  Duenna,  was  admit- 

"  ted  to  the  Bath,  faw  her  undrefs'd,  and  the  wonder 
"  difplaycd.     This  was  foon  after  difcovercd  by  the 
<c  hufband,  who  finding  fome  letters  I  had  writ  to 
"  the  Duenna,  containing  expreffions  of  a  doubtful 
"  meaning,  fufpedted  me  of  a  crime  moft  alien  from 
"  the  Purity  of  my  Thoughts.     Incontinently  I 
"  AL.drid  by  the  advice  of  friends,  have  been  pur- 
'<  fued,  dogg'd,  and  way-laid  through  fevcral  f" 
"  ons,  and  even  now  fcarce  think  myfclf  fecurc- 
"  in  the  facred  walls  of  this  Palace.   It  has  been  my 
"  go<  d  fortune  to  have  fcen  all  the  Grand  Pha?no- 
"  mena  of  Nature,  excepting  an  Earthquake,  winch 
"  I  waited  for  in  Naples  three  years  in  vain  ;  and 
<c  now  by  means  of  fome  Britilh  Ship  (whole  Co- 
"  lours  no  Spaniard  dare  approach*)  I  impatiently 
"  expect  a  fafe  paliage  to  Jamaica,  for  that  benefit. 
ct  To  thee,  my  Friend,  whom  Fate  has  marked  for 
"  mv  Hiflotiographer,  I  leave  thefe  my  Comir. 
"  ries,  znd  others  of  my  works.     No  more — be 
'*  faithful  and  impartial." 

He  fe.on  after  performed  his  promife,  and  left  me 
the  Commentaries,  giving  r  hts  by 

many  Conferences^    when   he   . 
(hatched  away  (as  I  before  related)  I  iloufy 

of  the  Queen's  Miniftry. 

*  This   :nn:!:s   the  time  when  tUc   [ntrodu£tion 
written. 
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Tho'  I  was  thus  to  my  eternal  grief  deprived  of 
his  converfation,  he  for  fome  years  continued  his 
Correfpondence,  and  communicated  to  me  many 
of  his  Projects  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  He  fent 
me  fome  of  his  Writings,  and  recommended  to  my 
care  the  recovery  of  others,  ftraggling  about  the 
world,  and  aflumed  by  other  men.  The  laft  time 
I  heard  from  him  was  on  occafion  of  his  Strictures 
on  the  Dunciad  :  fince  when,  feveral  years  being 
elapfed,  I  have  reafon  to  believe  this  excellent  per- 
fon  is  either  dead,  or  carried  by  his  vehement  third 
of  knowledge  into  fome  remote,  or  perhaps  undif- 
covered  Region  of  the  world.  In  either  cafe,  I  think 
it  a  debt  no  longer  to  be  delayed,  to  reveal  what  I 
know  of  this  Prodigy  of  Science,  and  to  give  the 
hiftory  of  his  life,  and  of  his  extenfive  merits  to 
mankind ;  in  which  I  dare  promife  the  Reader,  that, 
whenever  he  begins  to  think  any  one  chapter  dull, 
the  ftyle  will  be  immediately  changed  in  the  next. 
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MARTINUS  SCRIBLERUS. 

BOOK    I.     CHAP.     I. 

Of  the  Parentage  and  Family  of  Scriblerus, 
how  he  was  begot,  what  Care  was  taken 
of  him  before  he  was  born,  and  what  Pro- 
digies attended  his  birth. 

IN  the  City  of  Munftcr  in   Germany,    lived    a 
grave  and  learned  Gentleman,  by  Profefiion   an 
Antiquary;  who,  among  all  his  invaluable  Curio- 

iities, 

Memoir;.')  Mr.  Pope,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  Dr.  Swift,  in 
conjunction,  formed  the  projett  of  a  Satire  on  the  abufa  of 
human  learning  ;  and  to  make  it  the  better  received,  pro- 
pofed  to  execute  it  in  the  manner  of  Cen  antes  (the  origi- 
nal author  of  this  fpecies  of  fatire)  under  a  continued  nar- 
rative of  feigned  adventures.     They  had  obferved   that 
thofe  abufes  (till  kept  their  ground  againll  all  that  the  ablelt 
and  gravell   Authors    could  fay  to  difcredit  them  ;  they 
concluded  therefore,  the  force  of  ridicule  was  wanting  to 
quicken  their  difgrace  ;  and  ridicul-  was  here  in  its  place, 
when  the  abufes  had  been  already  detected  by  fober  rea- 
foning;   and  Truth  in  nodangcr  to  fuller  by  the  p> < 
ufe  of  fo  powerful  an  inllrument.     but  the  feparati 
our  Author  and    his   friends  uhich   foon  after 
with  the  death  ofone  and  the  infirmil  Other,   put 

a  final  p'.rk.d  ;o  their  defign,  when  they  had  only  draun 
out  an  io|  ;t,   under   me    tide  oi   the 

Firft  Bwk  of  tbi    \ii  ..     ,  .yjj, 

Moral 
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fities,  efrcemed  none  more  highly  than  a  Skin  of 
the  true  Pergamenian  Parchment,  which  hung  at 
the  upper-end  of  his  hall.  On  this  was  curioufly 
traced  the  ancient  Pedigree  of  the  Scribleri,  with  all 
their  Alliances  and  collateral  Relations(among  which 
were  reckoned  Albertus  Magnus,  Paracelfus  Bom- 
bafhis,  and  the  famous  Scaligers,  in  old  time  Princes 
of  Verona)  and  deduced  even  from  the  Times  of  the 
Elder  Pliny  to  Cornelius  Scriblerus  :  For  fuch  was 
the  name  of  this  venerable  Perfonage  ;  whole  glory  it 
was,  that,  by  the  fingular  Virtue  of  the  Women,  not 
one  had  a  Head  of  a  different  Call  from  his  family. 
His  wife  was  a  Lady  of  fingular  beauty,  whom  not 
for  that  reafon  only  he  efpoufed,  but  becaufe  fhe  was 
undoubted  daughter  either  of  the  great  Scriverius,  or 
of  Gafpcr  Barthius.  It  happened  on  a  time,  the  faid 
Gafper  made  a  vifit  to  Scriverius  at  Harlem,  taking 
with  him  a  comely  Lady  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
was  fkilful  in  the  Greek  Tongue,  of  whom  the  learn- 
ed Scriverius  became  fo  enamoured,  as  to  inebriate 
his  friend,  and  be  familiar  with  his  Miftrefs.  I  am 
not  ignorant  of  what  f  Columefius  affirms,  that  the 
learned  Barthius  was  not  fo  overtaken,  but  he  per- 


Moral  fatire  never  loft  more  than  in  the  defeat  of  this 
project,  in  the  execution  of  which,  each  of  this  iilufrrious 
triumvirate  would  have  found  exercife  for  his  own  pecu- 
liar talent;  beftcies  conltant  employment  for  thofe  they  all 
had  in  common.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  was  flailed  in  every 
thing  which  related  xafcience  ;  Mr,  Pope  was  a  matter  in 
the Jiie  arts;  and  Dr.  Swift  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  rjuorlJ.  Wit  they  had  all  in  equal  meafure,  and  in  a 
meafure  fo  large,  that  no  ar^e  perhaps  ever  produced  three 
men,  to  whom  Nature  had  more  bountifully  beftowed  it, 
er  in  whom  Art  had  brought  it  to  higher  perfection. 

f  Colomefius  relates  this  from  lfaac  Voifius,  in  his 
Opufcul.  p.  1 02.     P. 

Vol.  VI.  H  ceived 
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ceived  it ;  and  in  Revenge  fufTcrcd  this  unfortunate 
Gentlewoman  to  be  drowned  in  the  Rhine  at  her  re- 
turn. But  Mrs.  Scrihlerus  (the  ifluc  of  that  Amour) 
was  a  living  proof  of  the  falfchood  of  this  Report. 
Dr.  Cornelius  was  further  induced  to  his  marriage^ 
from  the  certain  information  that  the  aforefaid  Lady, 
the  mother  of  his  wife,  was  related  to  Cardan  on  the 
father's  fide,  and  to  Aldrovandus  on  the  mother's  : 
Befidcs  which,  her  Anceftors  had  been  profcfTors  of 
Phyfick,  Aftrology,  or  Chemiftry,  in  German  L  ni- 
verfities,  from  generation  to  generation. 

With  this  fair  Gentlewoman  had  our  Doctor  lived 
m  a  comfortable  Union  for  about  ten  years  :  But  this 
our  fobcr  and  orderly  pair,  without  any  natural  in- 
firmity, and  with  a  conftant  and  frequent  compliance 
to  the  chief  duty  of  conjugal  life,  were  yet  unhappy, 
in  that  Heaven  had  not  blclTed  them  with  any  iilue. 
This  was  the  utmofl:  grief  to  the  good  man  ;  efpe- 
cially  confidering  what  exact  Precautions  and  Me- 
thods he  had  ufed  to  procure  that  Bleffing  :  for  he 
never  had  cohabitation  with  his  fpoufe,.  but  he  pon- 
dered on  the  Rules  of  the  Ancients,  for  the  gene  ra- 
tion of  Children  of  Wit.  He  ordered  his  diet  ac- 
cording to  the  prescription  of  Galen,  confining  him- 
felf  and  his  wife  for  almoft  the  whole  firir,  year  to 
*  Goat's  Milk  and  Honey.  It  unfortunately  befel 
her,  when  (lie  was  about  four  months  gone  with 
child,  to  long  for  fomewhat,  which  that  author  in- 
veighs againit  as  prejudicial  to  the  underftanding  of 
the  infant.  This  her  hulband  thought  fit  to  deny 
her,  affirming  it  was  better  to  be  ehildlefs,  than  to 
become  the  Parent  of  a  Fool.  His  Wife  mifcarried  ; 
but  as  the  Abortion  proved  on?y  a  female  FoetUi ,  he 
comforted  himfelf,  that,  had  it  arrived  to  perfection, 

•  Galen.  Lib.  Cc  Cibia  bo:;i  et  mall  fucci,  cap.  3.    P. 

it 
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it  would  not  have  anfwer'd  his  account ;  his  heart 
being  wholly  fixed  upon  the  learned  Sex.  However 
he  difdained  not  to  treafure  up  the  Embryo  in  a 
Vial,  among  the  curiofities  of  his  family. 

Having  difcovered  that  Galen's  prefcription  could 
not  determine  the  fex,  he  forthwith  betook  himfelf  to 
Ariftotle.  Accordingly  he  with-held  the  nuptial 
embrace  when  the  wind  was  in  any  point  of  the 
South  ;  this  *  Author  aflerting  that  the  grofihefs  and 
moifture  of  the  foutherly  winds  occafion  the  procrea- 
tion of  females,  and  not  of  males.  But  he  redoub- 
led his  diligence  when  the  wind  was  at  Weft,  a  wind 
on  which  that  great  Philofopher  beftowed  the  Enco- 
miums of  Fatner  of  the  Earth,  Breath  of  the  Elyfian 
Fields,  and  other  glorious  Elogies.  For  our  learned 
man  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  Semina  out 
of  which  Animals  are  produced,  are  Animalcula 
ready  formed,  and  received  in  with  the  Airf. 

Under  thefe  regulations,  his  wife,  to  his  unex- 
preilible  joy,  grew  pregnant  a  fecond  time  ;  and 
(what  was  no  fmall  addition  to  his  happinefs)  hejuft 
then  came  to  the  poflemon  of  a  confiderable  Eftate 
by  the  death  of  her  Uncle,  a  wealthy  Jew  who  re- 
sided at  London.  This  made  it  neceffary  for  him  to 
take  a  journey  to  England ;  nor  would  the  care  of 
his  pofterity  let  him  fuffer  his  Wife  to  remain  be- 
hind him.  During  the  voyage,  he  was  perpetually 
taken  up  on  the  one  hand,  how  to  employ  his  great 
Riches  ;  and  on  the  other  how  to  educate  his  Child. 
He  had  already  determined  to  fet  apart  feveral  annual 

*  Arift.  xiv.  Sett.  Prob.  5.   P. 

f  Religion  of  Nature,  Sett.  5-Parag.  rj.  P.  The 
ferioufnefs  with  which  this  ftrange  opinion,  on  fo  myfte- 
rious  a  point,  is  advanced,  very  well  deferved  this  itrolce 
0/  ridicule. 

H  2  Sum?., 
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Sums,  for  the  recovery  of  AlanufcripiSj  the  cfFoflion 
of  CoitUy  the  procuring  of  Mummies \  and  for  all 

thofe  curious  discoveries  by  which  lie  hoped  to  be- 
come (as  himfelf was  wontto  fay)  a fecond  P  irrjlius*. 
He  had  already  chalked  out  all  pofTible  fchemes  for 
the  improvement  of  a  male  child,  yet  was  fo  far 
prepared  for  the  worft  that  could  happen,  that  before 
the  nine  months  were  expired,  he  hadcompofed  two 
Trcatifcs  of  Education  ;  the  one  he  called,  A  Daugh- 
ter's Mirrcur,  and  the  other  A  Son's  Monitor. 

This  is  all  we  can  rind  lelating  to  Martinus, 
while  he  was  in  his  Mother's  womb,  excepting  that 
he  was  entertained  there  with  a  Concert  of  Mufick 
once  in  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the  Cuftom 
of  the  Magi  :  and  that  on  a  f  particular  day,  he  was 
obferved  to  leap  and  kick  exceedingly,  which  was 
on  the  fir  ft  of  April,  the  birth-day  of  the  great  Bj- 
Jilius  ValcnUnus. 

The  Truth  of  thb,  and  every  preceding  Fa£i,  mav 
he  depended  upon,  being  taken  literally  from  the 
Memoirs.  But  I  muft  be  fo  ingenuous  as  to  own, 
that  the  Accounts  are  net  fo  certain  of  the  exact  time 
and  place  of  his  binh.  As  to  the  firft,  he  had  the 
common  frailty  of  old  men,  to  conceal  his  age :  as 
to  the  fecond,  I  only  remember  to  have  heard  him 
fey,  that  he  firft  law  the  light  in  St.  Giles's  Panfh. 
But  in  the  inveftigation  of  this  point,  Fortune  hath 
favoured  our  diligence.  For  one  day  as  1  was  paffing 

*  There  was  a  great  deal  of  trifling  pedantry  and  curi- 
cfity  in  that  great  man's  chara&er. 

f  Ramfay'a  Cyrus.     P       h  was  with  judgment,  that 
the  Authors   rather  chife  to  ridicule   the  modern   n 
of  this  ridiculou-  Ancients  froi 

he  took    it.     As  it   is  a  fure  infant  .   when  ■- 

silent  things  which  i  uned. 

from  Antiquity,  wc  find  a  modern  writer  only  picking  out 
.  bfurdities. 

by 
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by  the  Seven  Dials^  I  overheard  a  difpute  concerning 
the  place  of  Nativity  of  a  great  Aftrologer,  which 
each  man  alledged  to  have  been  in  his  own  ftreet. 
The  circumftances  of  the  time  and  the  defcription 
of  the  perfon,  made  me  imagine  it  might  be  that  uni- 
verfal  Genius  whofe  life  I  am  Writing.  I  returned 
home,  and  having  maturely  confidered  their  feverai 
arguments,  which  I  found  to  be  of  equal  weight,  I 
quieted  my  curiofity  with  this  natural conclufion,  that 
he  was  born  on  feme  point  common  to  all  the  feven 
flreets  ;  which  muft'be  that  on  which  the  column  is 
now  erected.  And  it  is  with  infinite  pleafure  that  I 
iince  find  my  conjecture  confirmed,  by  the  follow- 
ing paflage  in  the  Codicil  to  Mr.  Neale's  Will. 

/  appoint  my  Executors  to  engrave  the  following  ln~ 
fcription  on  the  Column  hi  the  Centre  of  the  feven 
Jlrects  which  I  erected. 

LOC.  NAT.  INCLVT.  PHILOS.  MAR.  SCR. 

But  Mr.  Neale's  Order  was  never  performed,  be- 
caufe  the  Executors  durft  not  adminiftcr. 

Nor  was  the  Birth  of  this  great  man  unattended 
with  Prodigies  :  He  himfelf  has  often  told  me,  that 
on  the  night  before  he  was  born,  Mrs.  Scriblerus 
dream'd  fhe  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  huge  Ink-horn^ 
out  of  which  ifrued  feverai  large  ftreams  of  Ink,  as 
it  had  been  a  fountain.  This  dream  was  by  her 
hufband  thought  to  fignify,  that  the  child  mould 
prove  a  very  voluminous  Writer.  Likewife  a  *  Crab- 
tree,  that  had  been  hitherto  barren,  appeared  on  a 
fudden  laden  with  a  vaft  quantity  of  Crabs  :  This 
figo  alfo  the  old  gentleman  imagined  to  be  a  prog- 
nose of  the  acutenefs  of  his  Wit.    A  great  fv/arm 

*  Virgil's  Laurel  Donat.  P. 

H  3  of 
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of  f  Wa/ps  play'd  round  his  Cradle  without  hurting 
him,  but  were  very  troublefomc  to  all  in  the  room 
befides  :  This  fecmed  a  certain  preface  of  the  effects 
of  his  Satire.  A  Dunghill  was  feen  within  the  Ipace 
of  one  night  to  be  covered  all  over  with  Mujkroomt : 
This  fome  interpreted  to  promife  the  infant  great 
fertility  of  fancy,  but  no  long  duration  to  his  works ; 
but  the  Father  was  of  another  opinion. 

But  what  was  of  all  meft  wonderful,  was  a  thing 
that  feemed  a  monftrous  Ptuvl,  which  juff.  thendrnpt 
through  the  fky-light,  near  his  wile's  apartment. 
It  had  a  large  body,  two  little  difproportioned  wings, 
a  prodigious  tail,  but  no  head.  As  its  colour  was 
white,  he  took  it  at  firfr  fight  for  a  Swan,  and  was 
concluding  his  fon  would  be  a  Poet :  but  on  a  nearer 
view,  he  perceived  it  to  be  fpeckled  with  black,  in 
the  form  of  letters  ;  and  that  it  was  indeed  a  Paper 
kite  which  had  broke  its  lcafh  by  the  impctuofity  of 
the  wind.  His  back  was  armed  with  the  Art  Mili- 
tary, his  belly  was  filled  with  Phyfic,  his  wings 
■were  the  wings  of  Quarks  and  Withers,  the  fc\  cral 
Nodes  of  his  voluminous  tail  were  diverfify'd  with 
feveral  branches  of  Science  ;  where  the  Doctor  be- 
held with  great  joy  a  knot  of  Logic,  a  knot  of  Me* 
taphyfic,  a  knot  of  Cafniltrv,  a  knot  of  Polemical 
Divinity,  and  a  knot  of  Common,  Law,  with  a 
Lantbcrn  of  'fiwl'  Bthmen. 

There  went  a  Report  in  the  f.imilv,  that,  as  foon 
as  he  was  born,  he  uttered  the  voice  of  nine  l\ 
animals  :  he  cry 'J  like  a  Calf,  bleated  like  a  Sheep, 
'battered  like  a   Mag-pye,   grunted   like  a  Hog, 

i  d  like  a  Foal,  cro.ikcd  like  a  Raven,  m 
like  a  Cat,  gabbled  like  aGoofe,  and  brayed  lik 
Afs.     And  the  next  morning  he  was  found  pla 
in  his  bed  with  two  Owls,  which  came  down  ln< 

•  P'.-to,  f-ucao,  etc.  P. 
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chimney.  His  Father  greatly  rejoiced  at  all  thefe 
figns,  which  betokened  the  variety  of  his  Eloquence, 
and  the  extent  of  his  Learning;  but  he  was  more 
particularly  plcafed  with  the  laft,  as  it  nearly  refem- 
blcd  what  happened  at  the  birth  of  Homer*. 


CHAP.     II. 

The  Speech  of  Cornelius  over  his  Son,  at  the 
Hour  of  his  Birth. 

NO  fooner  was  the  cry  of  the  Infant  heard,  but 
the  old  gentleman  ruihed  into  the  room,  and. 
fhatching  it  in  his  arms,  examined  every  limb  with 
retention.  He  was  infinitely  pleafed  to  find,  that  the 
child  had  the  Wart  of  Cicero,  the  wry  neck  of  Alex- 
ander, knots  upon  his  legs  like  Marius,  and  one  of 
them  fhorter  than  the  other  like  Agefilaus.  The 
good  Cornelius  alfo  hoped  he  would  come  to  Hammer 
like  Demofthenes,  in  order  to  be  as  eloquent ;  and 
in  time  arrive  at  many  other  defects  of  famous  men. 
He  held  the  child  fo  long,  that  the  Midwife,  grown 
out  of  all  patience,  matched  it  from  his  arms,  in 
order  to  fwaddle  it.  "  Swaddle  him  !  (quoth  he) 
"  far  be  it  from  me  to  fubmit  to  fuch  a  pernicious 
*c  Cuftom  !  Is  not  my  fon  a  Man  ?  and  is  not  Man 
"  the  Lord  of  theUniverfe  ?  Is  it  thus  you  ufe  this 
"  Monarch  at  his  firft  arrival  in  his  dominions,  to 
c*  manacle  and  fhackle  him  hand  and  foot  ?  Is  this 
"  what  you  call  to  be  free-born  ?  If  you  have  no  re- 
<c  gard  to  his  natural  Liberty,  at  leaft  have  fome  to 
"  his  natural  Faculties.  Behold  with  what  agility 
**  he  fpreadeth  his  Toes,  and  moveth  them  with  as 

*  Vid.  Euftath.  in  OdyfT.  1.  xii.  ex  Alex.  Paphio,  et 
Leo.  AUdt.  de  patr,  Horn,  p  45.  P. 

H  4.  "  great 
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eat  variety  as  h  . -r,   which  In 

the  final!  ■  totally  abolifhed, 

by  the  enormous  confinement  of  {hoes  and  I 
ings.     Mis  Ears  (which  other  a:iini  with 

"  great  ad  van  ta  may, 

•  of  (nine  accurf 

"  lie  flat  and  immoveable.     Not  fo  the  Anci 
"  they  could  move.  I 

"  are  often  defcrib'd  arreflis  auribtts."     '• 
"  devil  (quoth  the 
"  fon    ■  Ears  like  a  Drill  :"     ■•    i      .   fool 

id  he)   why  (hould  he  not  nave  the  p 
"  of  a  Drill,  nr  of  any  other  anirn;  1  ;  crib- 

,    who  la.  her  huf- 

(l  I  roke  out  to  this  purj 
dear,  I  I  .  with  you 

"  tills  fubjecT:  befoi  We  have 

*'•  but  one  child,  and  cannot  afford  to  throw  him 
ei  away  upon  expei  I'll  have  my  bo. 

'*  up   like  oth  men,  at  home,  an 

"  under  my  own  eye."     All  the  I 
voice,  cried,  Cl  Ay,  out  in 

this  manner.      "  What  bred  at    home!     Have   1 
tc  taken  all  this  pair.s  for  a  creature  that 
"  thr  us  life  of  a  Cabbage,  to  fuck,  tl. 

•'  tritious  juices  from   tl  .  firir 

:;tcd  ?  No  ;    to  perambulate  this  terraqu 
<c  Globe  is  too  in,. 
<c  he  fho;i!  '  the  whe  Ic 

and  fwallow  the  legends  of  lying  tl 
cc  ler  . 

Con- 
■ 

ct  [fthmus*s  :  He  i 

*        '  .  Derby  te  the 

.    I  i 
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c  Taurus,  Imaus,  Caucafus,  and  the  famous  Ara- 

*  rat,  where  Noah's  Ark  firft  moor'd,  he  may  take 
c  a  flight  view  of  the  fnowy  Riphssans ;  nor  would  I 
'  have  him  neglect  Athos  and  Olympus,  renowned 
'  for  poetical  fictions.  Thcfe  that  vomit  fire  will 
'  defcrve  a  more  particular  attention  :  I  will  there - 
c  fore  have  him  obfcrve  with  great  care  Vefuvius, 
'  ./Etna,  the  burning  mountain  of  Java,  but  chiefly 
'  Hecla,  the  greateft:  rarity  in  the  Northern  Regions. 
'  Then  he  may  I  ike  wife  contemplate  the  wonders 
'  of  the  Memphitic  cave.  When  he  has  div'd  into 
K  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  furvey'd  the  works  of 
c  Nature  under  ground,  and  in ftru&ed  himfelf  fully 
'  in  the  nature  of  Vulcanos,  Earthquakes,  Thun- 
'  derSjTempefts,  and  Hurricanes,  I  hope  he  will  blefs 
;  the  world  with  a  more  exact  furvey  of  the  deferts 
{  of  Arabia  and  Tartary,  than  as  yet  we  are  able  to 
c  obtain :  Then  will  1  have  him  crofs  the  feven 
'  Gulphc,meafure  the  currents  in  the  fifteen  famous 
'  Streights,  and  fearch  for  thofe  fountains  of  frefh 

*  water  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ocean." — At 
thefe  laft  words  Mrs.  Scriblerus  fell  into  a  tremb- 
ling: the  defcription  of  this  terrible  Scene  made  too 
violent  an  impreflion  upon  a  woman  in  her  condi- 
tion, and  threw  her  into  a  ftrong  hyfteric  Fit ;  which 
might  have  proved  dangerous,  ,  if  Cornelius  had 
not  been  pufhed  out  of  the  room  by  the  united 
force  of  the  women. 


CHAP.     III. 

Shewing  what  befel  theDoftor's  Son  and  his 
Shield,  on  the  day  of  the  Chrift'ning. 

TH  E  day  of  the  Chrift'ning  being  come,  and  the 
houfe  filled  with  Goflips,  the  Levity  of  whofe 
converfation  fuited  but  ill  wiih  the  Gravity  of  Dr. 

Cornelius, 
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Cornelius,  he  caft  about  how  to  pafs  this  clay  more 
agreeably  to  his  character ;  that  is  to  fay,  not  with- 
out fomc  Profitable  Conference,  nor  wholly  without 
obfervance  of  fomc  Ancient  Cujlom. 

He  remembered  to  have  read  in  Theocritus,  that 
the  Cradle  of  Hercules  was  a  Shield  ;  and  being  pof- 
leued  of  an  antique  Buckler  which  he  held  ns  a  molt 
iheflimable  Re'iick,  he  determined  to  have  the  infant 
laid  therein,  and  in  that  manner  brought  into  the 
Study,  and  to  be  (hewn  to  certain  learned  men  of 
his  acquaintance. 

The  regard  he  had  for  this  Shield,  had  caufed  him 
formerly  to  compile  a  Difiertation  concerning  it  *, 
proving  from  the  fevcral  properties,  and  particularly 
the  colour  of  the  Ruft,  the  exact  chronology  thereof. 

With  this  Trcatife,  and  a  moderate  fupper,  he 
propofed  to  entertain  his  gucfts  ;  tho'  he  had   all'* 
another  defign,  to  have  their  afliftance  in  the  calcu- 
ition  of  his  Son's  Nativity. 

He  therefore  took  the  Buckler  out  of  a  Cafe  (in 
which  he  always  kept  it,  left  it  might  contract  any 
modern  rult)  and  entrufted  it  to  his  Houfe-maid, 
with  orders,  that  when  the  company  was  come  (he 
ihould  lav  the  child  carefully  in  it,  covered  with  a 
mantle  of  blue  Sattin. 

The  Gucfts  were  no  fooner  feated,  but  they  en- 
tered into  a  warm  Debate  about  the  Triclinium  and 
:*he  manner  of  Decubitus  of  the  Ancients,  which 
Cornelius  broke  off  in  this  manner: 

tv  Ibis  day,  my  Friends,  I  purpofc  to  exhibit 
"  my  fon  before  you  ;  a  Child  not  wholly  unworthy 
"  of  Infpcction,  as  he  is  defcended  from  a  Race  of 
rtuofl.  Let  the  Phyfiognomifta  examine  his 
•■  Features  •,  let  the  Cnirographifts  behold  his  Palm  ; 
"  but  above  all  let  us  confult  for  the  calculation  of 

-j  the  DifTtrtationo*  Dr.  Woodward's  Shield. 

"  hi> 
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u  his  Nativity.  To  this  end,  as  the  child  is  not 
**  vulgar,  1  will  not  prefent  him  unto  you  in  a  vul- 
**  gar  manner.  He  (hall  be  cradled  in  my  Ancient 
tl  Shield,  (o  famous  through  the  Univerfities  of  Eu- 
**  rope.  You  all  know  how  I  have  purchafed  that 
"  invaluable  piece  of  Antiquity  at  the  great  (though 
*c  indeed  inadequate)  expence  of  all  the  plate  of  our 
*'  family,  how  happily  I  carried  it  off,  and  how 
"  triumphantly  I  tranfported  it  hither,  to  the  inex- 
*'  preflible  grief  of  all  Germany.  Happy  in  every 
"  circumftance,  but  that  it  broke  the  heart  of  the 
'*  great  Melchior  Infipidus  !" 

Here  he  ftop'd  his  Speech,  upon  fight  of  the  Maid, 
who  entered  the  room  with  the  Child  :  He  took  it 
in  his  arms  and  proceeded  : 

"  Behold  then  my  Child,  but  firft  behold  the 
**  Shield  :  Behold  this  Ruft, — or  rather  let  me  call 
"  it  this  precious  ./Erugo, — behold  this  beautiful 
"  Varnifli  of  Time,! — This  venerable  Verdure  of  ib 
*c  many  Ages ■ 

In  fpeaking  thefe  words,  he  flowly  lifted  up  the 
Mantle,  which  covered  it,  inch  by  inch  ;  but  at 
every  inch  he  uncovered,  his  cheeks  grew  paler,  his 
hand  trembled,  his  nerves  failed,  till  on  fight  of  the 
whole,  the  Tremor  became  univerfal  :  The  Shield 
and  the  Infant  both  dropt  to  the  ground,  and  he 
had  only  ftrength  enough  to  cry  out,  "  O  God  ! 
«<  my  Shield,  my  Shield  !" 

The  Truth  was,  the  maid  (extremely  concern'd 
for  the  reputation  of  her  own  cleanlinefs,  and  her 
young  maimer's  honour)  had  fcoured  it  as  clean  as 
her  Andirons*. 

Cornelius  funk  back  on  a  chair,  the  Guelts  flood 
aftonifhed,  the  infant  fquauled,  the  maid  ran  in, 
fnatch'd  it  up  again  in  her  arms,  flew  into  her  mif- 

*  Poor  Vadius,  long  with  learned  fpleen  devour'd, 
Can  talk  no  plenfure  fince  his  Shield  was  fcour"d. 

irefi's 
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trcis's  room,  arM  told  what  had  happened.     Down 
flair.-,  in  an   infant  hurried  ail  the  Goflips,  u 
they  found  the  Doctor  in  a  Trance  :  H  I  iter, 

lartlhorn,  and  the  confufed  noife  or' ihr;!l  voices,  at 
ength  awakened  him  :  when  opening  his  eyes,  he 
aw  the  Shield  in  the  hands  of  the  Houle  maid.  •«  O 

*  Woman!  Woman  !  (hccry'd,and  (hatch1 :.  it 

1  lently  from  her)  was  it  to  thy  ignorance  that  this 
1  Rclick  owes  its  ruin  ?  where,  where  is  the  beau- 
1  tiful  Cruft  that  covcr'd  thee  fo  len?  ?  where  thofe 
4  1  races  of  Time  and  Fingers  as  it  were  of  Antiqui- 
1  ty  :  Where  all  thofe  beautiful  obfeurkies,  the 
'  caule  of  much  delightful  difputation,  where  doubt 

*  and  curioRty  went  hand  in  hand,  and  eternally 
1  cxercifed  the  fpeculations  of  the  learned  ?  All  th:  I 
1  the  rude  Touch  of  an  ignorant  woman  hath  done 
'  away  !  The  curious  Prominence  at  the  belly  of  that 
c  hgure,  which  forne  taking  for  the  Cufpis  of  a 
1  fword,  denominated  a  Roman  Soldier ;  others  ac- 

*  counting  the  InfizniaVir'tUa,  pronounced  to  be  one 

*  of  the  DiiTcru.iKi ;  behold  fhe  hath  cleaned  it  in 

*  likefhamcful  foit,  and  (hewn  to  be  the  head 

*  Nail.     O  my  Shield  !  my  Shield  !  well  m. 
4  lay  with  Horace,  non  bene  rditla  Parmuia.'''' 

The  Gofiips,  not  at  all  inquiring  into  the  caule 
of  his  furrow,  onlv  afked  if  the  Child  had  no  h-.:rc  ? 
and  cry'd,  "  Come,  come,  aU  is  well  ;  what  has  the 
"  woman  done  but  her  duty  ?  a  tight  c»<  an))  wench 
*'  I  warrant  her  ;  what  a  ilir  a  man  make!  about  a 
"  Bajbn,  that  an  hour  i 

owed  upon  it,  a  Country   B  .mid   not 

"  have  hun    at  his  (hop  door."     "  A 
u  another)  no  fuch  matter,  'tis  nothing  bttl 
<l  old  Sconce,  with  the  nozzle  brok  The 

lerrncd  Gentlemen,  who  till  now  had 
1  v!y  on  the  Shi  Id,  >!.- 

dared  their  Afl« 

lclius 
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Cornelius  to  be  comforted,  affuring  him  it  was  a 
Sconce  and  no  other.  But  this,  inftead  of  comforting, 
threw  the  Doctor  into  fuch  a  violent  Fit  of  paffion, 
that  he  was  carried  off  groaning  and  fpcechlefs  to> 
bed  ;  where,  being  quite  fpent,  he  fell  into  a  kind  of 
flumber. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Of  the  Suction  and  Nutrition  of  the  Great 
Scriblerus  in  his  Infancy,  and  of  the  nrlt 
Rudiments  of  his  Learning. 

AS  foon  as  Cornelius  awaked,  he  raifed  himfelf 
on  his  elbow,  and  cafting  his  eye  on  Mrs. 
Scriblerus,  fpoke  as  follows.  "  Wifely  was  it  faid 
44  by  Homer,  that  in  the  Cellar  of  Jupiter  are  two 
"  barrels,  the  one  of  good,  the  other  of  evil, 
"  which  he  never  heftows  on  Mortals  feparately,  but 
*'  conftantly  mingles  them  together.  Thus  at  the 
"  fume  time  hath  Heaven  bleffed  me  with  the  birth 
"  of  a  Son,  end  affiieled  me  with  the  fcouring  of  my 
"  Shield.  Yet  let  us  not  repine  at  his  Difpenfations, 
"  v  ho  gives,  and  who  takes  away  ;  but  rather  join 
"  in  prayer,  that  the  Ruft  of  Antiquity  which  he 
"  hath  been  pleafed  to  take  from  my  Shield,  may  be 
*'  added  to  my  Son  ;  and  that  fo  much  of  it,  as  it  is 
"  my  purpofe  he  (hall  contract  in  his  Education,  may 
il  never  be  deftroyed  by  any  modern  poliming." 

He  could  no  longer  bear  the  fight  of  the  Shield, 
but  ordered  it  mould  be  removed  for  ever  from  his* 
eyes.  It  was  nor  long  after  purchafed  by  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, who,  by  the  ailiftance  of  Mr.  Kemp,  incrufted 
it  with  a  new  Ruft,  and  is  the  fame  whereof  a  Cut 
hath  been  engraved,  and  exhibited  to  the  great  Con- 
tentation  of  the  learned. 

2  Corneliua 
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Cornelius  now  began  to  regulate  the  Suction  o( 
his  Child.  Seldom  did  there  pals  a  day  without  dif- 
putes  between  him  and  the  Mother,  or  the  Nurie, 
concerning  the  nature  or  Aliment.  The  poor  wo- 
man never  dined  but  he  denied  her  fome  dilh  or  other, 
which  he  judged  prejudicial  to  her  milk.  One  day 
fhc  had  a  longing  dciii  c  to  a  piece  of  beet,  and  as  fhe 
itretch'd  her  hand  towards  it,  the  old  gentleman 
drew  it  away,  and  fpoke  to  this  effect.  "  Had'fl: 
"  thou  read  the  Ancients,  O  Nurfc,  thou  would'ft 
*>  prefer  the  welfare  of  the  Infant  which  thou  noil" 
<c  rifhett,  to  the  indulging  of  an  irregular  and  vora- 
<l  cious  Appetite.  Beef,  it  is  true,  may  confer  a 
"  Robultneis  on  the  limbs  of  my  fon,  but  will  hebe- 
"  tate  and  clog  his  Intellectuals."  While  he  fpoke 
this,  the  Nurfe  looked  upon  him  with  much  anger, 
and  now  and  then  caft  a  wifhful  eye  upon  the  Beef— 
*4  Paflion  (continued  the  Doctor,  ftill  holding  the 
u  difh)  throws  the  mind  into  too  violent  a  fermen- 
"  ration  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  Fever  of  the  foul,  or,  as 
M  Horace  expreffes  it,  a  Short  Madnefs.  Confider, 
"■  Woman  that  this  day's  Suction  of  my  fon  may 
*c  caufe  him  to  imbibe  many  ungovernable  Paflions, 
a  and  in  a  manner  fpoil  him  for  the  temper  of  a  Phi- 
"  lofopher.  Romulus,  by  fucking  a  Wolf,  became 
4<  of  a  fierce  and  favage  difpofition  ;  and  were  I  to 
•*  breed  fome  Ottoman  Emperor,  or  Founder  of  a 
**  Military  Commonwealth,  perhaps  I  might  indulge 
"  thee  in  this  carnivorous  Appetite." — What,  inter- 
rupted the  Nuifc,  Beef  fpoil  the  UndeHtanding  ? 
that's  fine  indeed — how  then  could  our  Parfon  preach 
as  he  does  upon  Beef,  and  Pudding  too,  if  you  go  to 
that  ?  Don't  tell  me  of  your  Ancients,  had  not  you 
nlmoft  killed  the  poor  babe  with  a  difh  of  Dsemonia] 
black  Broth  r — "  Lacedemonian  black  Broth,  thou 
•'  would'ft  fav,  (replied  Cornelius)  but  1  cannot  allow 
u  the  lurfut  to  ha\c  been  occahoncd    by  that  diet, 

"  fince 
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**  fince  it  was  recommended  by  the  Divine  Lycur- 
"  gus.  No,  Nurfe,  thou  muff,  certainly  have  eaten 
**  fome  meats  of  ill  digeftion  the  day  before,  and 
*'  that  was  the  real  caufe  of  his  diibrder.  Confi- 
"  der,  Woman,  the  different  Temperaments  of  dif- 
*'  ferent  Nations :  What  makes  the  Englifh  phleg- 
*' matic  and  melancholy,  but  Beef  ?  what  renders 
**  the  Welfh  fo  hot  and  choleric,  but  Cheefe  and 
"  Leeks  ?  the  French  derive  their  levity  from  their 
■*  Soups,  Frogs,  and  Mufhrooms  :  I  would  not 
"  let  my  Son  dine  like  an  Italian,  left  like  an  Ita- 
<c  lian  he  Ihould  be  jealous  and  revengeful :  The 
c<  warm  and  folid  diet  of  Spain  may  be  more  beneft- 
"  cial,  as  it  might  endue  him  with  a  profound 
"  Gravity,  but  at  the  fame  time  he  might  fuck  in 
*'  with  their  food  their  intolerable  Vice  of  Pride. 
"  Therefore,  Nurfe,  in  fhort,  I  hold  it  requifite  to 
"  deny  you  at  prefent,  not  only  Beef,  but  like— 
**  wife  whatfoever  anvof  thofe  Nations  eat."    Du- 

J 

ring  this  fpeech,  the  Nurfe  remained  pouting  and 
marking  her  plate  with  the  knife,  nor  would  fhe 
touch  a  bit  during  the  whole  dinner.  This  the  oM 
Gentleman  obferving,  ordered  that  the  Child,  to 
avoid  the  rifque  of  imbibing  ill  humours,  fhould 
be  kept  from  her  breaft  all  that  day,  and  be  fed  with 
Butter,  mix'd  with  Honey,  according  to  a  Prefcrip- 
tion  he  had  met  with  fomewhere  in  Euftathius  upon 
Homer.  This  indeed  gave  the  Child  a  great  loofe- 
nefs,  but  he  was  not  concerned  at  it,  in  the  opi- 
nion that  whatever  harm  it  might  do  his  body, 
would  be  amply  recompenced  by  the  improvements 
of  his  underftanding.  But  from  thenceforth  he 
infifted  every  day  upon  a  particular  Diet  to  be  ob- 
ferved  by  the  Nurfe  ;  under  which  having  been  long 
uneafy,  fhe  at  laft  parted  from  the  family,  on  his 
ordering  her  for  dinner  the  Paps  of  a  6'cw  wich  Pi-g  : 

tak::i^- 
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taking  it  as  the  highefl  indignity,  and  a  direct  In- 
fult  upon  her  Six  ami  Calling. 

Four  years  of  young  Martin's  life  puffed  away  in 
fquabbles  of  tfrh  nature.  Mrs.  Scriblerus  confi 
it  was  now  time  to  iniiruct  him  in  the  fundamentals 
of  Religion,  and  to  that  end  took  no  final!  pains  in 
teaching  him  his  CcUdufm.     But  Cornelius  looked 
upon  this  as  a  tedious  way  of  Inftruction,  and  there- 
fore employed  his  head  to  find  out  more  pleafing  me- 
thods the  better  to  induce  him  to  be  fond  of  learning. 
He  would  frequently  carry  him  to  the  Pupp,t-j; 
the  Creation  of  the  world,  where  the  Child  with  ex- 
ceeding delight  gained  a  notion  of  the  Hillorv  of  the 
Bible.  His  firfr.  rudiments  in  prophane  hiftory  were 
acquired  by  feeing  of  Rarcc-Jhows,  where  he   was 
brought  acquainted  with  all  the  Princes  of  Europe. 
In  fhort,  the  old  Gentleman  fo  contrived  it,  to  make 
every  thing  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  his 
knowledge,  even  to  his  very  Drcl's.  He  invented  for 
him  a  Geographical  fuit  ofcloath?,  which  might  give 
him  fome  hints  of  that  Science,  and  likewife  fome 
knowledge  of  the  Commerce  of  different  Nations. 
He  had  a  French  Hat  with  an  African  Feather,  Hol- 
land Shirts  and  Flanders  Lace,  Engltfh. Cloth  lined 
with  Indian  Silk,  his  Gloves  were  Italian,    and  his 
Shoes  were  Spanifh  :  He  was  made  to  ob .<. 
and    daily  catcchis'd  thereupon,  which  Irs  Father 
was  wont  to  call,    "  Travelling  at  home."'     He 
never  cave  him  a  Fig  or  an  Orange  but  he  obi 
him  to  give  an  account  from  what  Country  it  C< 
In  Natural  hiftory  he  was  much  affiled  by  his  Curio- 
fny  in  Sign-Pc/is,  infomuch  that  he  hath  often  con- 
he  owed    to    them  the    know': 
Creatures  which   he   never  found  fince  in  any  Au- 
thor, (ucli  as  White  Lions,  G  ilden 
He  once  though:  the-  lame  oi  G:  .   but  had 

fince 
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fince  found  them  mentioned  by  Kercherus,  and  ve- 
rified in  the  Hiftory  of  William  of  Newbury  *. 

Hisdifpofition  to  the  Mathematicks  was  difcover- 
ed  very  early,  by  his  drawing  f  parallel  lines  on  his 
bread  and  butter,  and  interfecling  them  at  equal 
Angles,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  Superficies  in- 
to Squares.  But  in  the  midft  of  all  thefe  Improve- 
ments, a  ftop  was  put  to  his  learning  the  Alphabet* 
nor  would  he  let  him  proceed  to  Letter  D,  till  he 
could  truly  and  diftin&ly  pronounce  C  in  the  an- 
cient manner,  at  which  the  Child  unhappily  bog- 
gled for  near  three  months.  He  was  alfo  obliged 
to  delay  his  learning  to  write,  having  turned  away 
the  Writing-Mafter  becaufe  he  knew  nothing  of 
Fabius's  Waxen  Tables. 

Cornelius  having  read  and  ferioufly  weighed  the 
methods  by  which  the  famous  Montaigne  was  edu- 
cated %■>  2nd  refolving  in  fome  degree  to  exceed  them, 
refolved  he  fhould  fpeak  and  learn  nothing  but  the 
learned  Languages,  and  efpecially  the  Greek ;  in 
which  he  conftantly  eat  and  drank,  according  to 
Homer.  But  what  raoft  conduced  to  his  eafy  attain- 
mentof  this  Language,  was  his  love  of  Ginger-bread; 
which  his  Father  cbferving,  caufed  it  to  be  Itampt 
with  the  Letters  of  the  Greek  Alphabet ;  and  the 
child  the  very  firft  day  eat  as  far  as  Iota.  By  his 
particular  application  to  this  language  above  the 
reft,  he  attained  fo  great  a  proficiency  therein,  that 

*  Gul.  Neubr'g.  Fook  i.  cb.  27.  P. 

f  Pa'caPs  Life — Locke  of  Educ.  etc.  P.— There 
are  fome  extravagant  lies  told  of  the  excellent  Pafcal's 
amazing  genius  for  Mathematics  in  his  early  youth  ; 
and  fome  trifling  directions  given  fur  the  introduction  to 
knowledge  in  ivlr.  Locke's  book  of  Education. 

X  Who  was  taught  Latin  in  his  nurfe's  arms,  and  not 
fufFered  to  hear  a  word  of  his  mother-tongue,  till  he  could 
fpeak  the  other  pcrfcwilv. 

Vol.  VI.  '      I  Gro- 
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oviufl  in  -ci'iioiifly  confcilcs  he  diirft  i 
with  this  child  in  Greek  years  old  *,  and  at 

fourteen   he  compoTed  a  1  v  in  the  farm 

nger  t  Pliny  had  done  before  him. 

learned  the  Oriental  Languages  of  Erpenius, 
who  redded  fomc  time  with  his  I  that  pur- 

pofe.     He  had  f<>  early  a  Uelifh  for  the  Eaft<  rn 
ol  writing)  that  even  at  this  time  he  compofed  (in 
imitation  of  it)  the  Theufond and  One  Arabian  . 
and  alio  the  Ptrfian  Teles,  which  have   ! 
tranflated  intofeveral  languages,  and  lately  in t 
own   with    particular  elegance,  .  Ambrofc 

Philips.     In  this  work  of  hi     Childhood,  he  was 
not  a  little  afliited  by  the  hiftoric;  I     Pi    litioj 
his  Nurfe. 
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A  Diflcrtation  upon  Play -things. 

HERE  follow  the  Inftrudions   of  Cornelim 
Scriblerus   concerning  the  Plays  and   Play- 
things to  be  ufed  by  his  fon  Martin. 

K  Piay  was  invented  by  the  Lydians  as  a  remedy 

linft  Hunger.  Sophocles  fays  of P;  ,that 

invented  Dice  to  fcrvc  fometimes  inflead  of  a 

"  dinner.   It  is  therefore  wifely  connived  by  Nature, 

*  So  Montaigne  fays  of  his  I  atir. — George  Bocanan 

et  Mark    Ar.rcine  Muret,  mea    preeeptt  .1     don    (liques, 
m'ont  die  fouvent  que  j'avois  ce  langa  ;e  en  n  • 

fi  prett  ct  ii  a  majn  qu'il  rent  a  m'accofter. 

Somiii'.  1  tain,  qu'il   ii.   n  ■  01;  c.i 

julVjUc  a  nos  village  t<  at  at  lour,  0  1 
d  par  I'ufage,  plofieuri 
. 
t  i  •  Lib.  7.  P. 

"  that 
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44  that  Children,  as  they  have  the  keened  Appetites, 
44  are  molt  addicted  to  Plays.  From  the  fame  caufe, 
"  and  from  the  unprejudiced  and  incorrupt  fimplicity 
"  of  their  minds  it  proceeds,  that  the  Plays  of  the 
44  Ancient  Children  are  preferved  more  entire  than 
"  any  other  of  their  Cuiicms  *.  In  this  matter  I 
'«  would  recommend  to  all  who  have  any  concern  in 
44  my  Son's. Education,  that  they  deviate  not  in  the 
44  leaf!  from  the  primitive  and  fimple  Antiquity. 

"  To  fpealtfirit  of  the  Whifle,  as  it  is  the  firff.  of 
"  all  Play-things.  I  will  have  it  exactly  to  corref- 
44  pond  with  the  zn<:\tht'Fi/iuIa,  and  accordingly  to 
44  be  con; poled  feptem  paribus  disjuncla  cicutis. 

44  1  heartily  with  a  diligent  fearch  may  he  made 
"  after  the  true  Crepitaailum  or  Rattle  of  the  An- 
44  dents',  for  that  (as  Archytus  Tarentinus  was  of  opi- 
44  nion)  kept  the  children  from  breaking  Earthen 
'L  Ware.  The  China  cups  in  thefe  days  are  not  at 
44  all  the  fafer  for  the  modern  Rattles;  which  is  an 
44  evident  proof  how  far  their  Crepitacula  exceeded 
*•  ours. 

44  I  would  not  have  Martin  as  yet  to  fcourge  a 
44  Top,  till  I  am  better  informed  whether  the  Trochus 
44  which  was  recommended  by  Cato  be  really  our 
<4  prefent  Top,  or  rather  the  Hoop  which  the  Boys 
<4  drive  with  a  flick.  Neither  Crofs  and  Pile,  nor 
44  Ducks  and  Drakes  are  quite  fo  ancient  as  Handy- 
44  dandy,  tho'  Macrobius  and  St.  Auguftine  take  no- 
"  tice  of  the  firft,  and  Minutius  Fcelix  defcribes  the 
44  latter  ;  but  H:?idy-dandy  is  mentioned  by  Ariftotle, 
"  Plato,  and  Anfiophan.cs. 

*  Dr.  Arbuthnot  ufed  to  fay,  that  notwidulanding  all 
the  Eoafts  of  the  fa{e  conveyance  of  Tradition  ;  it  was  no 
vyhere  preierved  p  .je  and  unco:rupt  bet  amongft  School- 
boys ;  whofe  Games  and  Plays  ate  delivered  down  inva- 
i'iaLJy  the  Line,  f.rm  one  generation  to  another. 

I  2  «  The 
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l'  The  Play  which  the  Italians   call   Cinque^  and 
"  the  French  Mourn,  is  extremely  ancient  ;  it  was 
11  played  at  by  Hymen  and  Cupid  at  the  Marri; 
"  Pfycht)  and  tcrm'd  by  the  Latins  dipth  mit 

M  Julius  Pollux  describes  the  Omm  or  Chuck- 

thing;  tho'  ionic  will  have  our  modern  Chuck- 

«'  farthing  to  be  nearer  the  Jphetinda  of  the  Ancients. 

"  He  alfo  mentions  the  Baplindx,  or  King  1  am  ;  and 

"  Myinda,  or  Hoopers-Hi  e. 

"  But  the  Clytrindra  defcribed  by  the  fame  Au- 
*'  thor  is  certainly  not  our  Hot-cockle  ;  fur  that  was 
cc  by  pinching  and  not  by  ftriking  ;  tho'  there  are 
"  good  authors  who  affirm  the  RathapygiJ'n:::s  to  be 
"  yet  nearer  the  modern  Hot-cockics.  My  Ion  I 
"  tin  may  ufe  either  of  them  indifferently,  they 
"  being  equally  antique. 

"  Building  of  Houjes,  and  Riding  upon  Sticks  have 
"  been  ufed  by  Children  in  all  ages,  JEdificare  . 
"  equitare  in  arundine  longa.     Yet  I   much  doubt 
M  whether  the  Riding  upon  Sticks  did  not  come  in- 
"  to  ufe  after  the  ae;e  of  the  Centaurs. 

"  There  is  one  Play  which  fhews  the  gravis 
"  ancient  Education,  called  the  Acinetinda,  in  which 
"  children  contended  who  could  longcft  flandJHU. 
tc  I'his  we  have  furFercd  to  pcrifh  entirely  ;  and,  if 
"  I  might  be  allowed  to  guefs,  it  was  certainly  firft 
*'  loll:  among  the  French. 

"  I  will  permit  my  Son  to  play  at  Apottida 
"  day  which  can  be  no  other  than  our  Pun 
M  Corner. 

"  Julius  Pollux  in  his  ninth  book  fpcaks  o: 
*«  Mi  i  '   ;  but  I  queftion  whether  the 

*'  Kite  of  Antiquity  was  the  fame  with  ours  :    And 
,  the  OfTufoxoTi'a  or  Sjhtail-figbting  is  wh;it 
"  is  molt  takeji  notice  of,    tin  <    had  >:<>    1  ■■: 

as   is  evident  from  certain  ancient 
etna  and  Relic 

"  In 
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'*  In  a  word,  let  my  fon  Martin  difport  himfelf 
**  at  any  Game  truly  Antique,  except  one,  which 
**  was  invented  by  a  people  among  the  Thracians, 
*'  who  hung  up  one  of  their  Companions  in  a  Rope, 
"  and  gave  him  a  Knife  to  cut  himfelf  down  ;  which 
M  if  he  failed  in,  he  was  fuffered  to  hang  till  he 
"  was  dead  ;  and  this  was  only  reckoned  a  fort  of 
"  joke.  I  am  utterly  againft  this,  as  barbarous 
*'  and  cruel. 

"  I  cannot  conclude,  without  taking  notice  of  the 
'*  beauty  of  the  Greek  names,  whofe  Etymologies 
<c  acquaint  us  with  the  nature  of  the  fports  j  and 
"  how  infinitely,  both  in  fenfe  and  found,  they  ex- 
M  eel  our  barbarous  names  of  Piays." 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  Injunctions  of  Dr. 
Cornelius,  he  yet  condefcended  to  allow  the  Child 
the  ufe  of  fome  few  modern  Play-things  ;  fuch  as 
might  prove  of  any  benefit  to  his  mind,  by  inftilling 
an  early  notion  of  the  Sciences.  For  example,  he 
found  that  Marbles  taught  him  PercuJJton  and  the 
Laws  of  Motion ;  Nut-crackers  the  ufe  of  the  Lever  ; 
Swinging  on  the  ends  of  a  Board,  the  Balance  ;  Bot- 
tle-fcrews,  the  Vice ;  Whirligigs  the  Axis  in  Peri- 
troch'io  ;  Bird-cages,  the  Pully  j  and  Tops  the  Centri- 
fugal motion. 

Others  of  his  fports  were  further  carried  to  im- 
prove his  tender  foul  even  in  Virtue  and  Morality. 
We  fhall  only  inftance  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and 
inftruclive,  Bob-cherry,  which  teaches  at  once  two 
noble  Virtues,  Patience  and  Conftancy  ;  the  firfr.  in 
adhering  to  the  purfuit  of  one  end,  the  latter  in 
bearing  a  difappointment. 

Befides  all  thefe,  he  taught  him  as  a  diverfion, 
an  odd  and  fecret  manner  of  Stealing,  according  to 
the  Cuflom  of  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  wherein  he 
fucceeded  fo  well,  that  he  pradlifcd  it  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

I  3  CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.     VJ. 

Of  the  Gymnafticks,  in  what  Exercifes  [\ 
tiro  dpcatecJ ;  fometbingcon 

Muikk,  and  what  lore  of  a 

was. 


NOR  was  Cornc  liai  ! 
the  rule 

is  of  bis  Son.     He  was  ftript, 

and  anointed,  but  not  conftantly  bath'd,  \ 
calioned  many  heavy  complaint  Laundrcfs 

about  dirtying  his  linen.   When  he  play'd  at  Qu 

d  his  Breeches  and  Stocking-  . 
the  Dijcoboli  (as  Cornelius  well  knew)  w 
to  the  middle  only.     The  Mother  often  c< 
for  modern  Sports,  and  common  Cuftoms,  but  I 
was  his  conftant  reply,  "  Let  a  Daughter  be  the 
il  care  or'  her  Mother,  but  the  Education  of  a 
"  fhould  be  the  delight  of  his  Father." 

It  was  about  this  time,  he  heard,  to  hi<;  ex. 
ing  content,  that  the/.'  f  the  An< 

yet  in  ufe  in  Cornwall,  and  known  there  bv  the  name 
of  Hurling.     He  was  fenublc  the  common  /" 
was  a  very  imperfect  imitation  of  that  excrcife  ;  and 
thought  it  neceflary  to  fend  Martin  ij 
to  be  initiated  in  that  truly  ancient  and  n 
of  th«  The  poor  boy  was  fo  unl 

natc  as  ton  turn  with  a  '  r<  ken  leg.  1         Col 

I  upon  but  as  '. 

his  Mother  he  would   inftantly  i 
green  Reed,  and  rait  the  Knife  l 
the  two  parts  oi  the  Reed  to  the  di 
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pronounced  thefe  words  *,  Daries,  daries,  ajlatariesy 
dijjicn  xpiter  ;  buat,  banat,  bust,  ijta,  pijla-,  fifta-,  domi 
abo,  damnaufira.  But  finding,  to  his  no  ftnall  afto- 
nifhment,  that  this  had  no  effect,  in  five  days  he 
condescended  to  have  it  fet  by  a  modern  Surgeon. 

Mrs.  Scriblerus,  to  prevent  him  from  expofing 
her  Son  to  the  like  dangerous  Exercifes  for  the  fu- 
ture, propofed  to  fend  for  a  Dancing-Mafter,  and 
to  have  him  taught  the  Minuet  and  Rigadoon. 
**  Dancing  (quoth  Cornelius)  I  much  approve,  for 
"  Socrates  faid  the  belt  Dancers  were  the  beff  War- 
*.*  riors ;  but  not  thofe  fpecies  of  Dancing  which 
ii  you  mention  :  They  are  certainly  Corruptions  of 
"  the  Comic  and  Satyric  Dance,  which  were  utter- 
"  ly  difiiked  by  the  founder  Ancients.  Martin  (hall 
"  learn  the  Tragic  Dance  only,  and  I  will  fend  all 
44  over  Europe,  till  I  find  an  Antiquary  able  to  in- 
"  ftrucl  him  in  the  Saltatio  Pyrrhica.  \  Scaliger, 
"  from  whom  my  fon  is  lineally  defcended,  boafts 
"  to  have  performed  this  warlike  Dance  in  the  pre  - 
"  fence  of  the  Emperor,  to  the  great  admiration  of 
"  all  Germany.  What  would  he  fay,  could  he 
"  look  down  and  fee  one  of  his  posterity  fo  igno- 
"  rant,  as  not  to  know  the  lean:  ftep  of  that  noble 
"  kind  of  Saltation  ?" 

The  poor  Lady  was  at  lail  enur'd  to  bear  all  thefe 
things  with  a  laudable  patience,  till  one  day  her 
hufoand  was  feized  with  a  new  thought.     He  had 

*  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xvii.  in  fine.  Carmen  contra 
luxata  membra,  c:;jus  <ve>ha  irfirtre  non  equidem  ferio  au- 
fim,  quanquam  a  Calorie  prod.ta.  Vid.  Caton.  de  re  tuft, 
c.  160.  P. 

I   Scalig.  Poetic.  1.  i.  c.  o.   Banc  fait aiiottpvi  Pyrrbzeam, 

wsfsgpc  ei  diu,  jujfu  Bonifaeu'  patrui,  c train  Divo  Maximi- 

.   von  Jine  Jiupore  totius   Germanise,    repr/rfentavimus, 

Quo  t empire  'vox  ilia  Imperatoris,  Hie  puer  aut  tboracem  pro 

\et.e  aut  pro  cun'u  kabuit.  P. 

I  4  met 
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"  corner  of //,  ,  whilit  th  ited  Lords 

•'  are  lolling  in  their  chariots  (a  ; 
*'  tienfeldom  ufed  i  the  Ancients,  except  by 

'*  old  men.)"    "  You  fay  well  (quoth  Albertus)  and 
"  wc  have  feveral  other  kinds  of  V  a  un- 

"  known  to  the  Ancients  ;  particularly  fl)  ing  Cha- 
"  riots,  where  the  people  may  hav<  fit  of 

"  this  exercite  at  the  (mall  expence  of  a  fan 
*'  But  fupppfe  (which  I  readily  grant)  that  the  An- 
"  cicnts  excelled  us  aim;. ft  in  every  thing,  yet  why 
"  this  Angularity  ?  yourfon  muir.  take  up  with 
"  matters  as  the  profent  age  affords  ;  wc  1. 
"  eing-mafters,  Writin^-mafters,  and  Mufick 
"  t. 

The  bare  mention  of  Mufick  threw  Cornelius  into 
n  paiSon.  "  How  can  you  dignify  (quoth  he)  this 
"  modern  fulling  with  the  name  of  Mufick  r  W" ill 
<e  any  of  your  belt  Hautboys  encounter  a  Wolf  now- 
"  a-days  with  no  other  arms  but  their  inftruments, 
<c  as  did  th.st  ancient  piper  Pythocaris?  Have  ever 
"  wild  Boars,  Elephants,  Deer,  Dolphins,  Wl 
"  or  Turbots,  fticw'd  the  leaft  emotion  at  the  tnoft 
*'  elaborate  irrains  of  your  modern  Scrapers  all 
tc  which  have  been,  as  it  were,  tamed  and  hum.i- 
tc  nixed  by  ancient  Muficians  ?  Docs  not  *  /Elian 
"  tell  us  how  the  Libyan  Mares  were  excited  to 
"  horfing  by  Mufick?  (which  ought  in  truth  to  be 
(<  a  caution  to  modeft  Women  againft  frequenting 
"  Operas;  and  confider,  Brother,  you  ai 
"  to  this  dilemma,  cither  to  give  up  the  virtue  of  the 
"  Ladies,  orthc  power  of  your  Mufick.)  Whence 
"  proceeds  the  dcgcncracv  <'t  •  I'll  Morals?  1-  it  not 
"  from  the  lofsof  ancient  Mufick,  by  which  (fays 
"  A  nicotic)  thi  '1  lie  might 

"  wc  tuin  Newgate  into  a  L  Dorian  M 

.  d  Hill.  Animal,  lib.  xi.  c  p.  iS.  and  lb.  \ii. 
cap.  44,  P. 
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^  cians,  who  fljoul/3  teach  moral  Virtues  to  thofe 
"  people.  Whence  comes  it  that  our  p;  cfent  difeafes 
"  are  !o  ftubborn  ?  whence  is  It  that  1  daily  deplore 
"  my  fciatical  pains?  Alas!  beciufc  we  have  loir. 
"  their  true  cere  by  the  melody  oiihc  Pine.  All  this 
"  was  well  known  to  the  Ancients,  as  *  Tbeaphra- 
"  fius  allures  us  (whence  j  Crdius  calls  it  loca  do- 
"  lentia  decaniare)  only  indeed  feme  fmall  rem  ins  of 
"  th  is  (kill  arc  preferred  in  the  cure  of  the  Taran- 
"  tula.  Did  not  %  Pythagoras  flop  a  company  of 
"  drunken  Bullies  from  ftorming  a  civil  houfe,  by 
"  changing  the  {train  of  the  Pipe  to  the  fober  Spon- 
"  daeus  I  and  yet  your  modern  Miifieia'ns  want  art 
"  to  defend  rheir  windows  from  common  Nickers. 
•"  It  is  w^ll  known  that  when  the  Lacedaemonian 
"  Mob  were  up,  they  §  commonly  fer,t  for  a  Lef- 
"  bian  Muiician  to  appeafe  therr.^'^nd  they  imrae- 
"  daately  gtew  calm  as  foon  as  they  heard  Terpan- 
*c  der  ling  :  Yet  I  don't  believe  that  the  Pope's 
"  whole  band  of  Muflck,  though  the  beft  of  this 
"age,  could  keep  his  Ho!inefs?s  Image  from  being 
"  burnt  ona  fifth  of  November."  "  Nor  would  Ter- 
"  pander  himfelf  (reply 'd  Albe-'cus)  at  Billingfgate, 
"  nor  Timotheus  at  Hockley  in  the-Holeni  hive  any 
"  manner  of  effect,  nor  both  of  them  together 
"  bring  |j  Hornock  to  common  civility. "  "  1  nat's 
"  a  grols  miitake  (faid  Cornelius  very  warmly) 
"  and  to  prove  it  fo,  I  have  here  a  fmall  Lyra  of 
"  my  own,  fram'd,  lfrung,  and  tun'd  ;.fter  the  an- 
J"  cient    manner.     I   can  play  fome  fragments  of 

*   Aihenaeus,  lib.  xn\  P. 

•\   Lib    de  fanita  e  tuenda,  cny.  2.  P. 

f  Qtiintiiian,  lib.  i.  c.ip.  10.  P. 

$  Suidas  i  1  Timotheo.  ft. 

1    ! '   rncrk,  a  (curploiis  Scribbler,  who  wrote  a  weekly 
paper,  called//'.  HiJj(Jar-..a'tLoJo  . 

"  Lcfbian 
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M  Leflrian  tunes,  and  I  wifh  I  were  to  try  them 
"  upon  the  mod  paflionate  creatures  alive. "--- 
**  You  never  had  a  better  opportunity  (fays 
M  Albcrttis)  for  yonder  are  two  Apple-women 
*'  fcolding,  andjuft  ready  to  uncoif  one  another." 
With  that  Cornelius,  undrefsM  as  he  w 
jumps  out  into  his  Balcony,  his  Lyra  in  hand,  in 
bis  flippers,  with  his  breeches  hangin  to  his 

ancles,  a  flocking  upon  his  head,  and  waiftci 
murrey-coloured  latin  upon  his  body:   He  touch'd 
his  Lyra  with  a  very  unufual  fort  of  an  Harp 
fura,  nor   were    his    i  ftrated.     The 

Equipage,  the  uncouth  Inftrurr.ent,  theft] 
of  the  Alan  and  of  the  Muiick,  drew  the  cars  and 
eyes  of  the  whole  Mob  that  were  got  about  th 

te  Champions,  and  at  laft  of  the  Combatants 
themfelves.  They  all  approach'd  the  Bnlconv,  in  as 
clofe  attention  as  Orpheus's  firft  Audience  or  Cattle, 
orthatofan  Italian  Opera,  when  fomc  favourite  Air 

S  awakened.  This  fudden  effect  of  his  Muficlc 
encouraged  him  mightily,  and  it  was  obferved  he 
never  touched  his  Lyre  in  fuch  a  truly  chromatick 
nnd  enharmoniek  manner  as  upon  that  occafion. 
The  mob  laugh'd,  fung,  jump'd,  danced,  and  ufed 
many  odd  geftures,  all  which  he  judged  to  be  caufed 
by  the  vai  tins  and  modulations.     "  Mark" 

(quoth  he)  '*  in  this,   the  power  of  the  Ionian,   in 
t,  you  fee  the  an."  But  in  a 

little  time  they  began  to  grow  riotous,  and  threw 
ftones :  Cornelius  then  withdrew,  but  with  the 
greattfr  Air  of  Triumph  in  the  world.     "   Brother" 

he)   u  do  you  obferve  I  have  mixed  tin.. 
"  too  much  of  the     '  ;  I  might  change  it  to 

<c  the  L)  Ften  their  riotous  tempers  :   But 

**  it  is  enough  :  learn  from  this  Sample  to  fpeak 
*'  veneration  of  ancient  Mufick.    IfthisLyrein  my 
"  unfl  ilful  hands  can  perfi  rm  fuch  w  -  what 

'*  muft  it  not  have  done  in  thole  of  a  Timothy 

«  a   l\r- 
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*e  a  Terpander  ?"  Having  faid  this,  he  retired  with 
the  utmoft  Exultation  in  himfelf,  and  Contempt  of 
his  Brother  ;  and,  it  is  faid,  behaved  that  night  with 
fuch  unufual  haughtinefs  to  his  family,  that  they 
all  had  reafon  to  wifh  for  fome  ancient  Tibicen  to 
calm  his  Temper. 


CHAP.     VII. 

Rhetorick,  Logick,  and  Metaphyficks.' 

COrnelius  having  (as  hath  been  faid)  many  ways 
been  difappcinted  in  his  attempts  of  improving 
the  bodily  Forces  of  his  fon,  thought  it  now  high 
time  to  apply  to  the  Culture  cf  his  Internal  faculties. 
He  judged  it  proper  in  the  nrft  place  to  inftrucl;  him 
in  Rhetorick.  But  herein  we  fhall  not  need  to  give 
the  Reader  any  account  of  his  wonderful  progrefs, 
fince  it  is  already  known  to  the  learned  world  by  his 
Treatife  on  this  fubjecl::  I  mean  the  admirable  Dif- 
courfe  IIspi  BaDa?,  which  he  wrote  at  this  time,  but 
conceal'd  from  his  Father,  knowing  his  extreme 
partiality  for  the  Ancients.  It  lay  by  him  conceal- 
ed, and  perhaps  forgot  among  the  great  multipli- 
city of  other  Writings,  till,  about  the  year  1727, 
he  fent  it  us  to  be  printed,  with  many  additional 
examples  drawn  from  the  excellent  live  Poets  of  this 
prefent  age.  We  proceed  therefore  to  Logick  and 
Metaphyficks. 

The  wife  Cornelius  was  convinced,  that  thefe  be- 
ing Polemical  Arts,  could  no  more  be  learned  alone, 
than  Fencing  or  Cudgel-playing.  He  thought  it 
therefore  necefTary  to  look  out  for  fome  Youth  of 
pregnant  parts,  to  be  a  fort  of  humble  Companion  to 
his  fon  in  thofe  ffudies.  His  good  fortune  directed 
him  to  one  of  the  molt  fwgular  endowments,  whofc 
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that  though  a  man  after  his  natral  death  was  not 
capable  of  the  leaft  parifh-offici  et  he  might  ftill. 
keep  his  Stall  among!!  the  logic.  ;  .asdicaments. 

Cornelius  was  forced  to  gh  Martin  fenfible 
images ;  thus  calling  up  the  Coacnian  he  afked  him 
what  he  had  feen  in  theBear-gaun  ?  the  man  an- 
fwered,  he  faw  two  men  fight  prize  ;  one  was  a 
fair  man,  a  Serjeant  in  the  Guar-:  5  the  other  black, 
a  Butcher ;  the  Serjeant  had  H  Breeches,  the 
Butcher  blue;  they  fought  upon  Stage  about  four 
o'clock,  and  the  Serjeant  wour.td  the  Butcher  in 
the  leg.  "  Mark  (quoth  Corner.-.)  how  the  fellow 
<c  runs  through  the  praedicament  Men,  fub/lantia  ; 
"  two,  quantitas  ;  fair  and  black . ualitas ;  Serjeant 
"  and  Butcher,  relatio  ;  wounde  Ihe  other,  aclio  c5* 
"  pajfio ;  fighting,  fttus  ;  Stage,  bi\  two  a  Clock, 
"  quando ;  blue  and  red  Breeches,  ibitus."  At  the  fame 
time  he  warn'd  Martin,  that  -Mat  he  now  karri  d 
as  a  Logician,  he  muft  forget  1  natural  Philofo- 
pher;  that  tho'  he  now  taught  irm  that  accidents 
inher'd  in  the  fubjeel,  they  wo  d  find  in  time  there 
was  no  fuch  thing  ;  r.nd  that  :  our,  tafte,  fmell, 
heat,  and  cold,  were  not  in  tr  things,  but  only 
phantafms  of  our  brains.  He  v.";  forced  to  let  them 
into  this  fecret,  for  Martin  coul  not  conceive  how 
a  habit  of  dancing  inhered  in  adacing-m  after,  when 
he  did  not  dance  ;  nay,  he  woid  demand  the  Cha- 
racteriflicks  of  Relations :  Crarbe  ufed  to  help  him 
out  by  telling  him,  a  Cuckold,  iofing  gamefter,  a 
man  that  had  not  dined,  a  your  heir  that  was  kept 
(hort  by  his  father,    might  nown  by  their 

countenance;  that,  in  this  .   the  Paternity 

and  Filiation  leave  very  fenfib    impreffions  in  the 
relation  and  correlation.     Tl  '.  difficulty  was 

when  they  came  to  the  Ten  .  nent :  Crambe 

affirmed,  that  his  habitus  was  rare  a  fubftance  than 

he 


.?. 
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he  was ;  for  his  ckths  could  better  fubfift  without 
him,  than  he  wit  hut  his  cloaths. 

Martin  fuppof.     n  Univerfal  Man  to  be  like  a 
Knight  of  a  Shire  r  a  Burgefs  of  a  Corporation, 
that  reprefented  a  c:at  many  Individuals.     His  Fa- 
ther afked  him,  if  r  rould  not  frame  the  Idea  of  an 
Univerfal  Lord  Magrr  ?  Martin  told  him,  that  never 
having  feen  but  or.  3  .ord  Mayor,  the  Idea  of  that 
Lord  Mayor  alwa)  i  turned  to  his  mind  ;  that  he 
had  great  difficulty  \  abftracl  a  Lord  Mayor  from 
his  Fur  Gown,  and  •  jld  Chain  ;  nay,  that  thehorfe 
he  faw  the  Lord  M.  jx   ride   upon  not  a  little  di- 
fturbcd  his  imaginatio.  On  the  other  hand  Crambe, 
to  (how  himfelt  of  a  lore  penetrating  genius,  fwore 
that  he  could  frame  conception  of  a  Lord  Mayor 
not  only  without.his  .orfe,  Gown,  and  Gold  Chain, 
but  even  without  Sture,  Feature,  Colour,  Hands, 
Head,  Feet,  or  any   ody ;  which  he  fuppoft-d  was 
the  abftracl  of  a  Lor  I  Iayor*.  Cornelius  told  him 
that  he  was  a  lying  .afcal ;  that  an  Univerfale  was 
not  the  objedt  of  imvination,  and  that  there  was 
no  fuch  thing  in  r??.i       or  a  parte  Rei.     But  I  can 
prove  (quoth  Cramt:  that  there  are  Clyjiers  a  parts 
Rei,  but  Clv/iers  are  I  verfales  ;  ergo.  Thus  I  prove 
my  Minor.  Quod  a        eji  inejje  multis,  is  an  uni- 
verfale by   definition     ut  every  clyfter  before  it  is 
adminiftred  has  that  qalityj  therefore  every  clyfter 
is  an  univerfale. 

*  This  is  not  a  fair  re-sfentation  of  what  13  faid  in  the 
Effay  on  Human  Underfill  m  concerning  general  and  ab- 
ftraii  Ideas.  But  ferious  riters  have  done  that  Philofo- 
pher  the  iame  injuftio  uh  thefe  wanton  Wits;  who 
employed  this  ridicule  in  -.mpliment  to  the  fentiments  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke.  1  Metaphyfics,  or  Fir  ft  Plri- 

hf'Ph,  borrows  tl  -  ;   of  thofe  frrious  Writers 

againit  general  andabftra     has. 

Vol.  VI,  He 
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name  w.:s  C  tfiradua  Crambe,  wh  >  by  the  fa 
fide  v  ,   ;ui(l 

bit  mother  was  coufin  I  Gamefter 

Punfterof  theCityof  Lond 
parents  be  drew  a  natural  difpofition  to fporthimfelf 
with  '■  \  hich  a^>  th  inters 

of  wife  A  ready  money  fit"  I  (  rambe 

fort.     Happy 
Mai  tin  in   fuch  a  .  ' 

What  might  n  t  he  atchieve  in  Arts  and  S< 

Here  I  mufl  |  ra!  obfervatioi 

benefit  to  mankind*  eople 

who  have  the  ufe  only  of  one  Operation  of  the  In- 
tellect, thV,  lik-  fhort-figbtedmen,  they  can  hardly 
difcove-r  it  thcmfelves :  They  can  fori 

•  have  neithei  of  the  other  two  facul- 
Now  as  it  i--  wifely 
ordered,  ilr.u  people  deprived  of  c  ne  fenfe  hai  - 
others   in  mo:e  perfection,  lech   people  will  form 
fingle  Ideas  with  a  great  deal  of  vivacity  ;  and 
py  were  it  indeed  if  they  would  confine  them; 
to  (uc!i,  without  forming   indicia ^  much  Xtf&argu- 
tionsi 

Cornelius  quickly  ered,  that  thefe  two  laft 

operations  of  the  Intelle< 

tin,  and  almoft  tctrJly  ex;  .    in    Cran 

however  he  ufed  to  fav,  that   Rules  of  L 

to  a  purblind  uw  ng,  and  tl 

fixe  1.  I  to  proceed  with  his  tv. 

; 
f  nfble  c  !>]■.  els,  that  he  den  pies  from 

•    \Vh(  D  Dr.  1  Au- 

■ 

I 
•   be  w i  d 
1 1  .  eiftand  a  i'...__  e  w<  I 

I 
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teriaJ  things  of  the  abftrac"ted  Ideas  of  Logick  :  As 
for  Crambe,  he  contented  himfclf  with  the  Words, 
and  when  he  could  but  form  fome  conceit  upon  them, 
was  fully  fatisfied.  Thus  Crambe  would  tell  his  In- 
itrucfor,  that  All  men  were  not  fingular ;  that  Indi- 
viduality could  hardly  be  pradicated  of  any  man,  for 
it  was  commonly  laid  that  a  man  is  not  the  fame  he 
zvas,  that  madmen  are  befule  themfelves,  and  drunken 
men  come  to  themflves  ;  which  fhows,  that  few  men 
have  that  molt  valuable  logical  endowment,  Indivi- 
duality *.  Cornelius  told  Martin  that  a  fhoulder  of 
mutton  was  an  individual,  which  Crambe  denied, 
for  he  had  feen  it  cut  into  commons  :  That's  true 
(quoth  the  Tutor)  but  you  never  faw  it  cut  into 
fhoulders  of  mutton  :  If  it  could  (quoth  Crambe)  it 
would  be  the  molt  lovely  individual  of  theUniveriity. 
When  he  was  told,  2.  fnhjiance  was  that  which  was 
fubjefi  to  accidents-,  then  Soldiers  (quoth  Crambe)  are 
the  molt  fubftantial  people  in  the  world.  Neither 
would  he  allow  it  to  be  a  good  definition  of  accident $ 
that  it  could  be  prej'ent  or  abfent  without  the  definition 
of 'ihc fitbjecl ;  fince  there  aie  a  great  many  accidents 
that  deftroy  the  fubject,  as  burning  does  a  houfe,  and 
death  a  man.  But  as  to  that,  Cornelius  informed 
him,  that  there  was  a  natural deaths  and  a  logical  deaths 

*  "  But  if  it  be  poflible  for  the  fame  man  to  have  di- 
"  ltinft  incommunicable  confcioufaefs  at  different  times, 
"  it  is  withouc  doubt  the  fame  man  would  at  different 
"  t  mes  make  different  perfons.  Which  we  fee  is  the 
"  fenfeof  mankind  in  not  puniHiing-  the  mad  man  for 
*'  the  fober  man's  actions,  nor  the  fober  man  for  what 
V  the  mad  man  did,  thereby  making  them  two  perfons  ; 
"  which  is  fomewhut  explained  by  our  way  of  {peaking 
*'  in  E?:ghft,  when  they  lay  fiich  an  one  is  no:  bim/elf, 
"  or  is  bcjidet  himflf."  Locket  Effay  in  H.m  in  JJni.r;'.-nd- 
ing,   D.  ii.  c.  27. 

that 
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that  though  a  man  after  his  natural  death  was  not 
capable  or"  the  haft  p.iriih -oilier,  yet  he  might  ilill. 
keep  his  Stall  amongft  the  logieal  predicaments. 

Cornelius  was  forced  to  give  Aim  tin  fallible 
images  ;  thus  calling  up  the  Coachman  he  afked  him 
Avh.it  he  had  feen  in  the  Bear-garden  r  theman  an- 
fwered,  he  faw  two  men  fight  a  prize  ;  one  was  a 
fair  man,  a  Serjeant  ii,  the  Guards  ;  the  other  black, 
a  Butcher ;  the  Serjeant  had  red  Breech<  s,  the 
Butcher  blue;  they  fought  upon  a  Stage  about 
o'clock,  and  the  Serjeant  wounded  the  Butcher  in 
the  leg.  "  Mark  (quoth  Cornelius)  how  the  fellow 
*'  runs  through  the  pr.edieaments.  Men,  fubftant'ta  ; 
"  two,  quantitas  ;  fair  and  black,  qualitos ;  Serjeant 
"  and  Butcher,  rc'uitio  ;  wounded  the  other, 
"  pojfio;  fighting,  funs  ;  Stage,  ubi\  two  a  Clock, 
*'  quando ;  blue  and  red  Breeches,  habitus."  At  the  fame 
time  he  warn'd  Martin,  that  what  he  now  / 
as  a  Logician,  he  mutt  forget  as  a  natural  Philofo- 
pher ;  that  tho'  he  now  taught  them  that  accidents 
inher'd  in  the  fubjecc,  they  would  tin  I  in  time  there 
was  no  fuch  thing;  and  that  colour,  tafle,  Hindi, 
heat,  and  cold,  were  not  in  the  things,  but  only 
phantafms  of  our  brains.  He  was  forced  to  let  them 
into  this  fecrct,  for  Martin  could  no:  conceive  how 
a  habit  of  dancing  inhered  in  a  dancing- mailer,  when 
he  did  not  dance  -,  nay,  he  w  ml  1  dem  nd  the  l 
ractcrillick  .  of  Relations:  Craml  p  him 

out  by  te'ling  him,  a  Cuckold,  a  lofing  gametic:,  a 
man  that  had  not  dined,  a  j 

fbort  by  his  father,    might  n  by  their 

countenance;  that,  in  this  tail  cafe, 
a;ul  i 

r datum  and 

when  they  cameto  the! 

affirmed,  that  his  habitui  W«  than 

ho 
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he  was ;  for  his  cloaths  could  better  fubfiit  without 
him,  than  he  without  his  cloaths. 

Martin  fuppofed  an  Univerfal  Man  to  be  like  a 
Knight  of  a  Shire  or  a  Burgefs  of  a  Corporation, 
that  reprefented  a  great  many  Individuals.  His  Fa- 
ther afked  him,  if  he  could  not  frame  the  Idea  of  an 
Univerfal  Lord  Mayor  ?  Martin  told  him,  that  never 
having  feen  but  one  Lord  Mayor,  the  Idea  of  that 
Lord  Mayor  always  returned  to  his  mind  ;  that  he 
had  great  difficulty  to  abftracl  a  Lord  Mayor  from 
his  Fur  Gown,  and  Gold  Chain  ;  nay,  that  the  horfe 
he  faw  the  Lord  Mayor  ride  upon  not  a  little  di- 
sturbed his  imagination.  On  the  other  hand  Crambe, 
to  fhow  himfelf  of  a  more  penetrating  genius,  fworc 
that  he  could  frame  a  conception  of  a  Lord  Mayor 
not  only  without.his  Horfe,  Gown,  and  Gold  Chain, 
but  even  without  Stature,  Feature,  Colour,  Hands, 
Head,  Feet,  or  any  Body;  which  he  fuppofed  was 
the  abihact  of  a  Lord  Mayor*.  Cornelius  told  him 
that  he  was  a  lying  Rafcal ;  that  an  Univerfale  was 
rot  the  objecl  of  imagination,  and  that  there  was 
no  fuch  thing  in  reality,  or  a  parte  Rei.  But  I  can 
prove  (quoth  Crambe)  that  there  are  Clyjlers  a  parts 
Reiy  but  Clyjlers  are  Univerfales  ;  ergo.  Thus  I  prove 
my  Minor.  Quod  aptwn  ejt  inejfe  multis,  is  an  uni- 
verfale  by  definition  :  but  every  clyfter  before  it  is 
adminiftred  has  that  quality;  therefore  every  clyfter 
is  an  imivtrfale. 

*  This  is  not  a  fair  reprefentation  of  what  is  faid  in  the 
tjfay  on  Human  Undemanding  concerning  general  and  ab- 
ftraii  Ideas.  But  ferious  writers  have  done  that  Phiiofo- 
pher  the  lame  injujtice  with  thefe  wanton  Wits;  who 
employed  this  ridicule  in  compliment  to  the  fentiments  of 
Lord  Bulingbroke,  who  in  his  Metaph)  fics  or  Fir  ft  Phi- 
bfiphy,  borrows  the  reafoning  of  thofe  furious  Writers 
againit  general  andahftraQ  Ideas. 

Vol.  VI.  K  He 
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He  alfo  {  lit  with  the  Ad vcrti Cements,  that 

they  were  not  itrick  logical  :  in  an  adver- 

tilement  of  a  Dog  flolcn  or  llraycil,  he  (aid  it  ought 
to  bc^in  thus,  An  irrational  animal  of  the  Genus  cani- 
itum,  &c.  Cornelius  told  them,  that  tho'  thofe  ad- 
vertifemei  en     framed  accordin  exact 

of  logical  definitions,  being  oni 
things  numero  differentil 

e  of  the  pra  dicabilia,  and  were  high!  y  fi  i  b  ft 
to  the  common  purpofes  of  life;  oli< 
things  that  were  loir,  both  animate  and  il 
jfn  Italia;:  ..',  of  a  mcufc  colour ,  a 

in  il.  ne  cf  one  leg,  belc; 

Greyhou,  ,  moufe-colour'd,  etc.  (. 

lame  of  one  leg,  accidens ;  belongs  to  fuch  a  ' 

turn. 
Though  I  am  afraiJ  I  have  tranfgrefled  upon  my 
Reader's  patience  already,  I  cannot  help  t 
tice  of  one  thing  more  extraordinary  than 
mentioned  j  which  was  Crambt 

.  He  fuppofed  that  a  Philofopher's  brain 
Tike  a  great  Forcd,  where  Ideas  ranged  like  anil 
of  fever  al  kinds ;  that  thofe  Ideas  i  ,  and  en- 

gendered Conclufions  j  that  wlu: 
Species  copulate,  they  bring  forth  monftcrs  or  ab- 
furdities ;  that  the  Major  is  the  male,  the  .' 

le,  which  copulate  by  the  Middle  Term,  and  en- 
gender the  Conch!. 

Pr<  mclufion  ;  and  it  ii 

properly  i. 

:e  in 

; 

d  in  the   tl 
:  :  ally 

I.  'I  . 
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I.  That  there  are  only  three  Terms,  neither  more 

nor  lefs  $  for  to  a  child  there  can  be  only  one 
father  and  one  mother. 

II.  From  univerfal  premifies  there  follows  an  iiniver- 

fal  conclufion,  as  if  one  mould  fay,  that  perfons 
of  quality  always  beget  perfons  of  quality, 

III.  From  the  fingular  premifies  follows  only  a'  lin- 
gular concluiion,  that  is,  if  the  parents  be  only 
private  people,  the  iflue  muft  be  fo  likewife. 

IV.  From  particular  proportions  nothing  can  be 
concluded,  becaufe  the  Indlvidua  vaga  are: 
( like  whoremafters  and  common  {trumpets  ) 
barren. 

V.  There  cannot  be  more  in  the  conclufion  than 

was  in  the  premifies,  that  is,  children  can  only 
inherit  from  their  parents. 

VI.  The  conclufion  follows  the  weaker  part,  that 
is,  children  inherit  the  difeafes  of  their  parents. 

VII.  From  two  negatives  nothing  can  be  concluded^ 
for  from  divorce  or  feparation  there  can  come 
no  ifTue. 

VIII.  The  medium  cannot  enter  the  conclufion, 
that  being  logical  incefr. 

IX.  An  hypothetical  propofition  is  only  a  contract, 
or  a  promife  of  marriage  ;  from  fuch  therefore 
there  can  fpring  no  real  ifTue. 

X.  When  the  prcmiffes  or  parents  are  neceflarily 

join'd  (or  in  lawful  wedlock)  they  beget  law- 
ful iiiue;  but  contingently  joined,  they  beget 
baftards. 

So  much  for  the   Affirmative  propofnion9  ;  the 
Negative  muft  be  deferred  to  another  occalion. 

K  %  Crambe 
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Crambe  ufe  !  to  valne  himfelf  upon  this  Syftem, 
from  whence  he  faid  one  might  fee  the  propriety  of 
the  exprefiion,  fuch  a  one  has  a  barren  imagination  \ 
and  how  common  is  it  for  fuch  people  to  adopt  con- 
cluftons  that  are  not  the  iillic  of  their  premifles? 
therefore  as  an  Abfurdity  is  a  Alonjhr,  a  Falfity  is  a 
Bajiard ;  and  a  true  conclufion  that  followcth  not 
from  the  prcmifTes,  may  properly  be  faid  to  he  , 
td.  But  then  what  is  an  Enthymem  ?  (quoth  Cor- 
nelius.) Why,  an  Enthymem  (replied  Crambe) 
is  when  the  Major  is  indeed  married  to  the  Minor, 
but  the  maniagc  kept  jecret. 

Metaphysicks  were  a  large  field  in  which  to 
exercife  the  Weapons  Logick  had  put  into  their  hands. 
Here  Martin  and  Crambe  ufed  to  engage  like  any 
prize-fighters,  before  their  Father,  and  his  other 
Learned  Companions  of  the  Sympofiacks.  And  as 
Prize-fighters  will  agree  to  lay  afide  a  buckler  or 
fomc  fuch  defenfive  weapon,  fo  would  Crambe  pro- 
mile  not  to  ufe  f.mpliciter  ct  fecundum  quid,  provided 
Martin  would  part  with  materialiter  et  forma  liter  : 
But  it  was  found,  that  without  the  help  of  the  de- 
fenfive armour  of  thofe  Diftin£tions,  the  arguments 
cut  fo  deep,  that  they  fetched  blood  at  every  ftroke. 
Their  'Ihefes  were  picked  out  of  Suarez,  Thoma3 
Aquinas,  and  other  learned  writers  on  thofe  fubjech. 
I  mail  give  the  Reader  a  tafte  of  fome  of  them. 

I.  If  the  Innate  Defire  of  the  knowledge  of  Mct.i- 

phyficks  was  the  caufe  of  the  Full  of  Adam  ; 
and  the  Arbor  Po> p/y>  iana,  the  Tree  of  Know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil  ?  ajfirvid. 

II.  If  tranlccndcntal  goodn*  be  truly  p ;  c  J i - 

catcd  of  the  Deyil  ?  affirm  d. 

III.   Whether 
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III.  Whether  one,  or  many  befirft?  or  if  one  doth 
not  fuppofe  the  notion  of  many  ?  Suare-z. 

IV.  If  thedefireof  news  in  mankind  bzappetitus  ;V- 
natus,  not  elicitus  f  affirm' d. 

V.  Whether  there  is  in  human  underflandings  po- 

tential falfities  ?  affirmed. 

VI.  Whether  God  loves  zpojfible  Angel  better  than 
an  actually  exi (lent  fly  ?  denyd. 

VII.  If  Angels  pafs  from  one  extreme  to  another 
without  going  through  the  middle  ?  Aquinas. 

VIII.  If  Angels  know  things  more  clearly  in  a 
morning  ?  Aquinas. 

IX.  Whether  every  Angel  hears  what  one  Angel 
fays  to  another  ?  denyd.     Aquinas. 

X.  If  temptation  be  proprium  quarto  modo  of  the 

Devil  ?  denyd.     Aquinas. 

XI.  Whether  one  Devil  can  illuminate  another  ? 
Aquinas. 

XIL  If  there  would  have  been  any  females  born  in 
the  ftate  of  Innocence  ?  Aquinas. 

XIII.  If  the  Creation  was  finifhed  in  fix  days,  be- 
caufe  fix  is  the  moft  perfect  number  ;  or  if  fix 
be  the  moft  perfect  number,  becaufe  the  Crea- 
tion was  finifhed  in  fix  days  ?    Aquinas. 

There  were  feveral  others,  of  which  in  the  courfe 
of  the  life  of  this  learned  Perfon  we  may  have 
occafion  to  treat ;  and  one  particularly  that  re- 
mains undecided  to  this  day  ;  it  was  taken  from 
he  learned  Suarez. 

XIV.  An  prater  efle  reale  aSiualis  ejfcntiafit  aliud  effe 
neceflarium  quo  res  aclualiter  exijlot  f  In  Englifh 
thus.  Whether  befides  the  real  being  of  aclual 
being,  there  be  any  other  being  necefiary  to 
caufe  a  thing  to  be  ? 

This  brings  into  my  mind  a  Project  to  banifh 

Mctaphyfics  out  of  Spain,  which  it  was  fuppofed 

K.  3  might 
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might  be  cffcJluated  by  this  Method  :  That  no  body 
fhould  ufe  any  Compound  or  Decompound  of  the 
Su.blL  .it  as  they  art*  read  in  the  common. 

I  -.-body  will  allow,  I 

hyikian  from  cm,  , 
c.  there  is  an  end  i  I  hm. 
Cvambe regretted  extr. 
a  race  of  1  ,  eings  which  had  Jailed  foi  many 

,  and  afforded  a  comfortable  i  tl  many 

poor  Phil'  fhould  be  now  hunted  down  like 

fc  many  Wolves,  without  the  poffibilitv  of  a  retreat. 
He  confidcred  that  it  had   gone  much  harder 

i  than  with  EJfencesy  which  had  retired  from  the 
Schools  into  tl;  where  foo 

them  had  been  advanced  into  the  degree  of  Quir.tef- 
.    He  thought  there  fhouKi  he  a  retreat  for  poor 
mongft  the  Gentlcmen-ufi  ■ 
court ;  and  that  there  were  ind.  t:al  forms. 

fjach  as  forms  of  Prayer^  and  forms  of  Government) 
with  the  things  themselves  could  never 

long  fubfift,    Pie  al.o  uled  to  wonder  that  there  w  % 
...  ;h  as  could  find  out  a  fourth  Fl- 
ip LogjUby  as  well  as  for  thole  who  ihould  dif- 
h    I 


C  II  A  P.     VIII. 

TOM     Y. 

CI 

I 
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he  acquired  the  Title  of  the- Invincible- Do5lor .  While 
the  Profeffor  of  Anatomy  was  demonftrating  to  his 
fon  the  feveral  kinds  of  Inteftiaes,  Cornelius  affirmed 
that  there  were  only  two,  the  Colon  and  the  Aichos9 
according  to  Hippocrates,  who  it  was  impoffible 
could  ever  be  mistaken.  It  was  in  vain  to  allure  him 
this  error  proceeded  from  want  of  accuracy  in  divid- 
ing the  whole  Canal  of  the  Guts :  Say  what  you 
pleafe  (he  replied)  this  is  both  mine  and  Hippocra- 
tes's  opinion.  You  may  with  equal  reafon  (anfwer'd 
the  Profeffor)  affirm,  that  a  man's  Liver  hath  five 
Lobes,  and  deny  the  Circulation  of  the  blood.  Ocu- 
lar demonftration  (faid  Cornelius)  feems  to  be  on 
your  fide,  yet  I  mall  not  give  it  up.  Show  me  any 
vifcus  of  a  human  body,  and  I  will  bring  you  a  mon- 
fter  that  differs  from  the  common  rule  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  it.  If  Nature  mews  fuch  variety  in  the  fame 
age,  why  may  {he  not  have  extended  further  in  feve- 
ral ages  ?  Produce  me  a  man  now  of  the  age  of  an 
Antediluvian ;  of  the  ftrength  of  Samfon,  or  the  fize 
of  the  Giants.  If  in  the  whole,  why  not  in  parts 
of  the  body,  may  it  not  be  poffible  the  prefent  gene- 
ration of  men  may  differ  from  the  Ancients?  The 
Moderns  have  perhaps  lengthened  the  channel  of  the 
guts  by  Gluttony,  and  diminifhed  the  liver  by  hard, 
drinking.  Thou2h  it  fhall  be  dcmonffrated  that  mo- 
dern blood  circulates,  yet  I  will  believe  with  Hippo- 
crates, that  the  blood  of  the  Ancients  had  a  flux  and 
reflux  from  the  heart,  like  a  Tide.  Confider  how 
Luxury  hath  introduced  newdifeafes,  and  with  them 
not  improbably  altered  the  whole  Courfe  of  the 
Fluids.  Confider  how  the  current  of  mighty  Rivers, 
nay  the  very  channels  of  the  Ocean  are  changed 
from  what  they  were  in  ancient  days;  and  can  we 
be  fo  vain  to  imagine  that  the  Microcofm  of  the  hu- 
man body  aione  is  exempted  from  the  fate  of  all 
K  4-  things  :: 
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?  I  queftion  not  but  plaufible  Conjectures 
may  he  made  even  as  to  the  Tim  *  when  the  blood 
firft  bec^nto  circulate. — Such  difputcs  as  thefe  fre- 
quently prrplex'd  the  Profeflor  to  that  decree,  that 
he  would  now  and  then  inapaffion  leave  him  in  the 
middle  of  a  Lecture,  as  he  did  at  this  time. 

There  unfortunately  happened  foon  after,  an  un- 
ufual  accident,  which  retarded  the  profecution  of  the 
ftudies  of  Martin.  Having  purchafed  the  body  of  a 
Malefactor,  he  hired  a  Room  for  its  difl'ection 
the  Pelt-Fields  in  St.  Giles's,  at  a  little  diftance  from 
Tyburn-Road.  Crambe  (to  whole  care  this  body  was 
committed)  carried  it  thither  about  twelve  a  clock 
at  night  in  a  Hackney-coach,  few  Houi'c- keepers 
being  very  willing  to  let  their  lodgings  to  fuch  kind 
of  Operators.  As  he  was  foftly  (talking  up  ftairs  in 
the  dark,  with  the  dead  man  in  his  arms,  his  bur- 
then had  like  to  have  llipp'd  from  him,  which  he  (to 
fave  from  falling)  grafp'd  (o  hard  about  the  bellyf 
that  it  forced  the  wind  through  the  Anus^  with  a 
noife  exactly  like  the  Crepitus  of  a  living  man. 
Crambe  (who  did  nut  comprehend  how  this  part  of 
the  Animal  Oeconomy  could  remain  in  a  dead  man) 
was  fo  terrified,  that  he  threw  down  the  bodv,  ran 
up  to  his  maftcr,  and  had  fcarce  breath  to  tell  him 
what  had  happened.  Martin  with  all  his  Philofophy 
C|  uld  not  prevail  upon  him  to  return  to  his  Poft.— 
You  may  fav  what  you  pleafe  (quoth  Crambe)  no 
man  alive  ever  broke  wind  mor:  naturally  ;  nav,  lv: 
feemed  to  be  rni    itily  relieved  b]    it.—  Therol 

corpCe  *  a  noife  tl 

ed  the  whoic  I  Fbe  mai 

i  ■  the  Landlord,  in 

• 

?'  the 
.  b  with  only  a  I 
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up  flairs,  but  fpurning  at  the  dead  body,  fell  upon 
it  in  a  fwoon.  Now  the  landlord  flood  ftill  and 
liflened,  then  he  looked  behind  him,  and  ventured 
down  in  this  manner  one  flair  after  another,  till  he 
came  where  lay  his  maid,  as  dead,  upon  another 
corpfe  unknown.  The  wife  ran  into  the  ftreet  and 
cried  out  Murder !  the  Watch  ran  in,  while  Martin 
and  Crambe,  hearing  all  this  uproar,  were  coming 
down  flairs.  The  Watch  imagined  they  were  making 
their  efcape,  feized  them  immediately,  and  carried 
them  to  a  neighbouring  Juflice;  where,  upon  fearch- 
ingthem,  feveral  kind  of  knives  and  dreadful  weapons 
were  found  upon  them.  The  Juflice  firft  examined 
Crambe — What  is  your  Name?  fays  the  Juflice.  I 
have  acquired  (quoth  Crambe)  no  great  Name  as 
yet ;  they  call  me  Crambe  or  Crambo,  no—matter 
which,  as  to  myfelf;  though  it  maybe  fome  difpute 
topofterity. — What  is  yours  and  your  Mafter's  pro- 
feflion  ?  "It  is  our  bulinefs  to  imbrue  our  hands  in 
"  blood;  we  cut  off  the  heads,  and  pull  out  the 
e*  hearts  of  thofe  that  never  injured  us;  we  rip  up 
**  big-belly'd  women,  and  tear  children  limb  from 
*'  limb."  Martin  endeavoured  to  interrupt  him;  but 
the  Juflice,  being ftrangelyaftonifhed  with  the frank- 
nefs  of  Crambe's  Confeffion,  ordered  him  to  pro- 
ceed ;  upon  which  he  made  the  following  Speech  : 
"  May  it  pleafe  your  Worfhip,  as  touching  the 
"  body  of  this  man,  I  can  anfwer  each  head  that  my 
"  accufers  alledge  againftme,  to  a  hair.  They  have 
"  hitherto  talk'd  like  num-fculls  without  brains ;  but 
"  if  your  Worfhip  will  not  only  give  ear,  but  regard 
"  me  with  a  favourable  eye,  I  will  not  be  brow- 
"  beaten  by  the  fupercilious  looks  of  my  adverfaries, 
"  who  now  ftand  cheek  by  jowl  by  your  Worfhip.  I 
*'  will  prove  to  their  faces,  that  their  foul  mouths 
"  have  not  opened  their  lips  without  a  falfity ;  though 

«  they 
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*«  they  have  mowed  their  teeth  as  if  they  would  bite 

Now,  Sir,  that  1  may  fairly  flip  my 

the  collar.  .  ma    not 

man  here 

"  to  back.  me.  I  will  unbafom  ra  Lee  Truth 

*'  is  on  my  fide,  and  fh.dl  give  them  their  bellies  full, 

think  they  have  me  upon  the  hip. 

into  their  lodgi 

"  arms,  and  murdered  this  m.in  without  then 

"  fincc  I  am  to 
"  this  i 

.   In  the  vein  I  am  in,  - 

rid  guts  bear  this  ufage:   I  fhall  not  fpare 
lungs  to  defend   my  good  nam 
"  reckoned  a  good  liver  ;  and  I  think  I  ha\ 
"  b<  v.  npjffion.  I  afkbut  juftice,  and  from 

"  the  crownof  my  head  toihe  foal  of  my  foot  I  (lull 
'*  ever  acknowledge  rnyfelf  your  Worfhip's  humble 
"  Servant." 

The  Juftice  flared,  the  Landlord  !ady 

lifted  uptheireyes,  and  Martin  fretted, while Crambe 
talk'd  in  this  rambling  incoherent  manner  ;  till  at 
length  Martin  begg'd  to  be  heard.  It  was  w  ith  I 
difficulty  that  the  Juftice  was  convinced,  til!  they  font 
for  tl  rof  human  laws,  of  whom  the  Corpfe 

had  been  purchafed  ;  who  looking  mar  the  left  ear, 
knew  his  own  woi    .  ive  Oath  accord  in  j 

fooner  v.  •  home,  but  hi 

a  pamon  at  Craml  ton,  he   i 

;  never  fo 
pertinent  cuftom  of  punning  ?    Neithi  r 
*'  my 
"  thee  ;    : 

:ury 
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tionary  I  order  my  life.     I  have  made  a  Kalendar 
of  radical  words  for  all  the  feafons,  months,  and 
days  of  the  year  :  Every  day  I  am  under  the  domi- 
nion of  a  certain  Word  :  but  this  day  in  particular 
I  cannot  be  milled,  far  I  am  governed  by  one  that 
rules   all   fexes,  ages,  conditions,  nay  all  animals 
rational  and  irrational.     Who  is  not  governed   by 
the  word  Led?    Our  Noblemen  and  Drunkards  are 
pimp-led,  Phyficians  and  Pulfes  fee-led,  their  Pa- 
tients and   Oranges  pil-led,  a  New-married  Man 
and  an  Afs  are  bride-led,  an  Old-married  Man  and 
a  Pack-horfe   fad -led,  Cats    and  Dice  are  rat-led, 
Swine    and  Nobility  are  fly-led,  a  Coquet  and  a 
Tinder-box  are  fpark-led,  a  Lover  and  a  Blunderer 
are  grove-led.     And  that  I  may  not  be  tedious — 
Which   thou   art   (replied   Martin,  framping  with 
his  Foot)  which  thou  art,  I  fay,  beyond  all  human 
toleration.  Such  an  unnatural,  unaccountable,  un- 
coherent,  unintelligible,  unprofitable — There  it  is 
now  !    (interrupted  Crambe)  this  is  your  Day  for 
TJns.    Martin  could  bear  no  longer — however,  com- 
pofing  his   Countenance,   Come   hither,  he   cri^d, 
there  are  five  pounds,  feventeen  fhillings  and  nine 
pence  :   thou  haft  been  with  me  eight  months,  three 
weeks,  two  days,  and  four  hours.     Poor  Crambe 
upon  the  receipt  of  his  Salary,  fell  into  tears,  flung 
the  money  upon  the  ground,  and  burft  forth  in  thefe 

words  : O  Cicero,  Cicero  !  if  to  pun  be  a  crime, 

'tis  a  crime  I  have  learned  from  thee  :  O  Bias,  Bias ! 
if  to  pun  be  a  crime,  by  thy  example  was  I  bias'd. — 
Whereupon  Martin  (•confidering  that  one  of  the 
greateft  of  Orators,  and  even  a  Sage  of  Greece  had 
punned)  hefitated,  relented,  and  reinfhted  Crambe 
in  his  Service. 


C  H  A  P* 
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CHAP.    IX. 

How  Martinus  became  a  great  Critic. 

IT  was  a  mofl  peculiar  Talent  in  Martinus,  to 
convert  every  Trifle  into  a  furious  thing,  either 
in  the  way  of  Life,  or  in  Learning.  This  can  no 
way  be  better  exemplified,  than  in  the  effect  which 
uns  of  Crambe  had  on  the  Mind  and  Studies  of 
Martinus.  He  conceived,  that  fomewhat  of  a  like 
Talent  to  thib  of  Crambe,  of  ajpmhling  parallel founds, 
either  fyllalles,  or  words,  might  conduce  to  the  E- 
mendation  and  Correction  of  Ancient  Authors,  if 
applied  to  their  Works,  with  the  fame  diligence,  ;md 
the  fame  liberty.  He  refolved  to  try  fir  ft  upon  Vir- 
gil, Horace,  and  Terence  ;  concluding,  that,  if  the 
mojl  correi.1  Authors  could  be  fo  ferved  with  any  re- 
putation to  the  Critic,  the  amendment  and  altera- 
tion of  all  the  rejl  would  eafily  follow;  wher 
new,  a  vaft,  nay  boundlefs  Field  of  Glory  would 
be  opened  to  the  true  and  alfolute  Critic. 

This  Specimen  on  Virgil  he  has  given  us,  in  the 
Addenda  to  his  Notes  on  the  Dunciad.  His  Terence 
and  Horace  are  in  every  body's  hands,  under  the 
names  of  Richard  B — ley,  and  Francis  H — re.  And 
we  have  convincing  proofs  that  the  late  Edition  of 
Milton  publifhcd  in  the  name  of  the  former  of  thefe, 
was  in  truth  the  Work  of  no  other  than  our  Scrib- 
krus. 


■  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.    X. 

Of  Martinus's  uncommon  Practice  of  Phy- 
fick,  and  how  he  apply'd  himfelf  to  the 
Difeafes  of  the  Mind. 

BU  T  it  is  high  time  to  return  to  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Progrefs  of  Martinus  in  the  Studies  of 
Phyfick,  and  to  enumerate  fome  at  leaft  of  the  many 
Discoveries  and  Experiments  he  made  therein. 

One  of  the  firft  was  his  Method  of  inveftigating 
latent  Diftempers,  by  the  fagacious  Quality  of  Set- 
ting-Dogs  and  Pointers.  The  fuccefs,  and  the  adven- 
tures that  befel  him,  when  he  walked  with  thefe  Ani- 
mals, to  fmell  them  out  in  the  Parks  and  publick 
places  about  London,  are  what  we  would  willingly 
relate ;  but  that  his  own  Account,  together  with  a 
Lift  of  thofe  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  at  whom  they  made 
a  Full  Jet,  will  be  publifhed  in  time  convenient. 
There  will  alfo  be  added  the  Reprefentaticn,  which, 
on  occafion  of  one  diftemper  which  was  become 
almoft  epidemical,  he  thought  himfeif  obliged  to 
lay  before  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  intitled,  A 
Prcpofal  fcr  a  General  Flux,  to  exterminate  at  one 
blow  the  P x  out  of  this  kingdom. 

But  being  weary  of  all  practice  on  foetid  Bodies  ; 
from  a  certain  nicenefs  of  Conftitution  (efpecially 
when  he  attended  Dr.  Woodward  thro'  a  Twelve- 
months courfe  of  Vomition)  he  determined  to  leave 
it  oft*  entirely,  and  to  apply  himfelf  only  to  difeafes 
of  the  Mind.  He  attempted  to  find  out  Specificks  for 
all  the  Fajftons ;  and  as  other  Phyficians  throw  their 
Patients  intofweats,  vomits,  purgations,  etc.  he  call 
them  in  to  Love,  Haired,  Hope,  Fear,  Joy,  Grief,  etc. 

And 
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ndeed  the  great  Irregularity  of  the  Paffions  in 
nglilh  Ni         |     T9S  the  chief  motive  that  in- 
duced him  to  apply  his  whole  ftudies,  while  he  con- 
tinued among  us,   to  the  Difcafes  of  the  Mind. 

this  purpofe  he  directed,  in  the  firft  p 
late  acquired  (kill  in  Jnatomy.    He  confide 
and  Vices  as  certain  Habits  which  proceed  i;om  the 
natural  Formation  and  Stn:.  parts 

of  the  body.     A  Bird  flies  becaofe  it 
Duck  fwims  becauic  it  is  n  ~ed  :  and  thej 

be  no  queftion  but  the  aduncity  of  the  pounce 

of  the   Hawks,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the 
,  the  (harpnefs  of  the  teeth,   and  the  ftrei 
of  the  crural   and  mafleter-mufcles  *  in  Lio: 
Tvgcrs,  sre  the  caufe  of  the  grea:  and  habitual  Im- 
morality of  thofe  Animals. 

ifr,  He  obferved,  that  the  Soul  and  Body  mutu- 
ally operate  upon  each  other,  and  therefore  il 
deprive  the  Mind  of  the  outward  [nftrumenta  where* 
by  (he  ufually  exprefieth  that  Pafiion,  you  will  in 
time  abate  the  Pafiion  itfelf,  in  like  manner  as  Caf- 
(ration  abates  Luit. 

2dly,  That  the  Soul  in  mankind  exprcfljth  every 
Pafiion  by  the  Motion  of  fume  particular  . 

'  ufcles  grow  flrongcr  and  thicker 
E  habitual  Pa 
i  i  particular  perfons  by  they/1  . 

and  li  the  Mufcles  ufed  in  th<  >n  or 

Paffion. 

4thly, 

ig  or  ftrei 
of  its  took 
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That  complaifancc,  humility,  oJJ'ent,  approbation,  and 
civility,  were  exprefied  by  nodding  the  head  and 
bowing  the  body  forward  :  on  the  contrary,  dijfent  ^ 
dijlike,  refufal,  pride,  and  arrogance,  were  marked  by 
toffing  the  head,  and  bending  the  body  backwards  : 
which  two  Paffions  of  ajjent  and  dijfent  the  Latins 
rightly  exprefled  by  the  words  adnuere,  and  abnuere. 
Now  he  obferved  that  complaifant  and  civil  people 
had  the  Flexors  of  the  head  very  ftrong ;  but  in  the 
proud  and  infolent  there  was  a  great  over-balance 
of  ftrength  in  the  Extenfors  of  the  Neck  and  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Back,  from  whence  they  perform 
with  great  facility  the  motion  of  tojjing,  but  with 
great  difficulty  that  of  bowing,  and  therefore  have 
juftly  acquired  the  Title  of  Jlijf-ncck'd :  In  order  to 
reduce  fuch  perfons  to  a  juft  balance,  he  judged  that 
the  pair  of  Mufcles  called  Recti  interni,  the  Maftoi- 
dal,  with  other  flexors  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body 
muft  be  ftrengthen'd  ;  their  Antagonifts,  the  Splenii 
Complexi,  and  the  Extenfors  of  the  Spine  vveaken'd  : 
For  which  purpofe  Nature  herfelf  feems  to  have  di- 
rected mankind  to  corre£t  this  MufcuJar  Immora- 
lity by  tying  fuch  fellows  Neck  and  heels. 

Contrary  to  this,  is  the  pernicious  Cuftom  of  Mo- 
thers, who  abolifh  the  natural  Signature  of  Modefty 
in  their  Daughters,  by  teaching  them  tojjing  and  brid- 
ling, rather  than  the  bafhful  pofcure  of  Jlooping  and 
hanging  dozun  the  head.  Martinus  charged  all  hufbands- 
to  take  notice  of  the  Pojlure  of  the  Head  of  fuch  as 
they  courted  to  Matrimony,  as  that  upon  which  their 
future  happinefs  did  much  depend. 

Flatterers,  who  have  the  flexor  Mufcles  fo  ftrong 
that  they  are  always  bowing  and  cringing,  he  fup- 
pofed  might  in  fome  meafure  be  corrected  by  being 
tied  down  upon  a  Tree  by' the  back,  like  the  chil- 
dren of  the  "Indians  3  which  doctrine  was  ftrongly 

coniirm'd 
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confirm'd  by  his  obfcrving  the  ftrcngth  of  the  leva- 
terts  ScapuLv  :  This  Mufcle  is  called  the  Mufele  of 
patience,  becaufe  in  that  affe&ion  of  Mind  people 
fhrug  and  raife  up  the  fhoulder  to  the  tip  of  the  car. 
This  Mufcle  alfo  he  obferved  to  be  exceedingly 
ftrong  and  large  in  Henpeck'J  Ilujuar.ds,  in  Italians, 
and  in  Englijb  Minijiers. 

In  purfuance  of  his  Theory,  he  fuppofed  the 
Jlriclors  of  the  Eye-lids  muft  be  ftrengthen'd  in  the 
fupercilious,  the  abduclors  in  drunkards  and  contem- 
plative men,  who  have  the  fame  (teddy  and  grave 
motion  of  the  eye.  That  the  buccinator*  or  blowers 
up  of  the  Cheeks,  and  the  dilators  of  the  Nofe,  were  too 
irrong  in  Cholerick  people ;  and  therefore  Natui  e  here 
again  directed  us  to  a  remedy,  which  was  to  correct 
fuch  extraordinary  dilatation  by  pulling  by  the  % 

The  rolling  amorous  Eye,  in  thcpaffion  of  Love, 
might  be  corrected  by  frequently  looking  through 
glafTes.  Impertinent  fellows  that  jump  upon  Ta- 
bles, and  cut  capers,  might  be  cured  by  relaxing 
medicines  applied  to  the  Calves  of  their  Legs,  which 
in  fuch  people  are  too  flrong. 

But  there  were  two  cafes  which  he  reckoned  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Firft,  Jjfeclation,  in  which  there 
were  fo  many  Mufcles  of  the  bum,  thighs,  belly, 
neck,  back,  and  the  whole  body,  all  in  a  falfe  tone, 
that  it  required  an  impracticable  multiplicity  of  ap- 
plications. 

The  fecond  cafe  was  immoderate  Laughter:  Wru  n 
any  of  that  i  iiible  fpecics  were  brought  to  the  Doctor, 
and  when  he  corfidcred  what  an  infinity* 

laughing  Rafcals  threw  into  aconvulfive  mo- 
tion at  the  fame  time  j  win  thcr  v. 
of  the  Diaphragm  and  all  the  mufcles  of  I 
the  horrible  rifim  of  th    i  <  t  the 

lower  jaw,  the  crifpinj  ofl  inklingofthe 
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eyes,  orfphaerical  convexity  of  the  cheeks,  with  the 
tremulous  fuccuffionof  the  whole  human  body :  when 
he  confidered,  I  fay,  all  this,  he  ufed  to  cry  outCafus 
plane  deplorabifa  !  and  give  fuch  Patients  over. 


CHAP.    XI. 

The  Cafe  of  a  young  Nobleman  at  Court, 
with  the  Doctor's  Prefcription  for  the 
fame. 

AN  eminent  Inftance  of  Martin's  Sagacity  in 
difcovering  the  Diftempers  of  the  Mind,  ap- 
peared in  the  cafe  of  a  young  Nobleman  at  Court, 
who  was  obferved  to  grow  extremely  affected  in  his 
fpeech,  and  whimfical  in  all  his  behaviour.  He  be^an 
to  afk  odd  queftions,  talk  in  verfe  to  himfelf,  fhut 
himfelf  up  from  his  friends,  and  be  acceflible  to  none 
but  Flatterers,  Poets,  and  Pick-pockets  ;  till  his  Re- 
lations and  old  Acquaintance  judged  him  to  be  fo  far 
gone,  as  to  be  a  fit  Patient  for  the  Doctor. 

As  foon  as  he  had  heard  and  examined  all  the  fymp- 
toms,  he  pronounced  his  diftemper  to  be  Love. 

His  friends  aflured  him  that  they  had  with  great 
care  obferved  all  his  motions,  and  were  perfectly  fa- 
tisfied  there  was  no  Woman  in  the  cafe.  Scriblerus 
was  as  pofitive  that  he  was  defperately  in  love  with 
fome  perfon  or  other.  "  How  can  that  be  ?"  (faid  his 
Aunt,  who  came  to  afk  the  advice)  "  when  he  con- 
**  verfes  almoft  with  none  but  himfelf?"  Say  you  fo? 
he  replied,  why  then  he  is  in  love  with  htrnfelf,  one 
of  the  mod  common  cafes  in  the  world.  I  am  afto- 
nifhed  people  do  not  enough  attend  this  Difeafe, 
which  has  the  fame  caufes  and  fymptoms,  and  admits 
Vol.  VI.  L  of 
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of  the  f.mi :  cure  with  the  other :  especially  fincc here 
the  cafe  of  th<-  Patient  is  the  more  helplefs  and  de» 
plorable  ot  the  two,  as  this  unfortunate  paflion  is 
more  blind  than  the  other.  There  are  people,  who 
difcover  from  their  very  youth  a  noil  amorous  incli- 
nation to  themfelves  ;  which  is  unhappily  nurfed  by 
fuch  Mothers,  as,  with  their  good  will,  would  never 
fufier  their  children  robe  irtf^  .urv, 

and  idlenefs,  blow  up  this  name  as  well  as  the  other: 
Conllant  opportunities  of  converfation  with  the  per- 
fon  beloved  (the  greateft  of  incentives)  ere  here  im- 
poflible  to  be  prevented.  Bawds  and  pimps  in  the 
ether  love,  will  be  perpetually  doing  kind  ofl 
fpcaking  a  good  word  for  the  par'  .^rry  about 

Billet-doux.  Therefore  1  afkyou,  Madam,  if  this 
Gentleman  has  not  been  much  frequented  by  Flat- 
terers, and  a  lort  of  people  who  bring  him  dedica- 
tions and  veri'es  r  "  O  Lord  !  Sir,  (quoth  the  Aunt) 
"  the  houfe  is  haunted  with  them." — Theie  it  is 
(replied  Scriblcrus)  thofe  are  the  bawds  and  pimps 
that  go  between  a  man  and  himfelf.  Arc  there  no 
civil  Ladies,  that  tell  him  he  drcfies  well,  has  a  gen- 
tlemanly air,  and  the  like  ?  k'  Why  truly,  Sir,  my 
*'  Nephew  is  not  awkward."— Lock  you,  Madam, 
this  is  a  misfortune  to  him  :  In  former  days  thefe 
fort  of  lovers  were  happy  in  one  .   that  thev 

t  had  any  rivals,  but  of  late  they  have  all  the 
Ladies  fo — Be  pleafed  to  anfwer  a  few  qucitions 
more.  Whom  does  he  generally  talk  "i  :  Himfelf, 
quoth  the  Aunt.  —  Whole  wit  and  breeding  does  be 
molt  commend  ?  His  own,  quoth  the  Aunt.  —  \\  h<  in 
dovS  he  write  letters  fo  ?    Himfelf. — Whom  d'  i 

:n  of?  All  the  dreams  I  ever  heai  him- 

felf.— Whom  io  he  ogling  yonder  ?  Himfelf  in  his 
looking-glafs. — Why  docs  he  throw  back  Irs  head 
in  that  languiQiing  poftuic  ?   Only  to  be  bleit  with  a 

(mile 
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fmile  of  himfelf  as  he  partes  by. — Does  he  ever  (leal 
a  kifs  from  himfelf,  by  biting  his  lips  ?  Oh  continu- 
ally, till  they  are  perfect,  vermilion. — Have  you  ob- 
ferved  him  to  ufe  Familiarities  with  any  body  ? 
"  With  none  but  himfelf:  he  often  embraces  himfelf 
"  with  folded  arms,  he  claps  his  hand  often  upon  his 
"  hip,  nay  fometimes  thrufts  it  into  his  breafr." 

Madam,  faid  the  Doctor,  all  thefeareflrongfymp- 
toms  ;  but  there  remain  a  few  more.  Has  this  amor- 
ous gentleman  prefented  himfelf  with  any  Love-  toys  ; 
fuch  as  gold  fnufr-boxes,  repeating  Watches,  or 
Tweezer-cafes  ?  thofe  are  things  that  in  time  will 
foftenthe  moft  obdurate  heart.  "  Not  only  fo"  (faid 
the  Aunt)  "  but  he  bought  the  other  day  a  very  fine 

"  brilliant  diamond  Ring  for  his  own  wearing." 

Nay,  if  he  has  accepted  of  this  Ring,  the  intrigue  is 
very  forward  indeed,  and  it  is  high  time  for  friends 
to  interpofe — Pray,  Madam,  a  word  or  two  more  :  Is 
he  jealous  that  his  acquaintance  do  not  behave  them- 
felves  with  refpecf  enough  ?  will  he  bear  jokes  and 
innocent  freedoms  ?  "  By  no  means  ;  a  familiar  ap- 
"  pellation  makes  him  angry  ;  if  you  fhake  him  a 
"  little  roughly  by  the  hand,  he  is  in  a  rage  ;  but  if 
"  you  chuck  him  under  the  chin,  he  will  return  you 
ii  a  box  on  the  ear." — Then  the  cafe  is  plain  :  he  has 
the  true  Pathognomick  fign  of  Love,  Jealoufy;  for 
no  body  will  fuffer  his  miftrefs  to  be  treated  at  that 
rate.  Madam,  upon  the  whole  this  cafe  is  extremely 
dangerous.  There  are  feme  people  who  are  far  gone 
in  this  paffion  of  felf-love;  but  then  they  keep  a 
very  fecret  intrigue  with  themfelve?,  and  hide  it  from 
all  the  world  befides.  But  this  Patient  has  not  the 
leafc  care  of  the  Reputation  of  his  Beloved,  he  is 
downright  fcandalous  in  his  behaviour  with  himfelf; 
he  is  enchanted,  bewitched,  and  al moft  pair.  cure. 
However  let  the  following  methods  be  tried  upon 
him. 

L  2  Fiift, 
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Firft,  let  him  ***  Hiatus.  ***  Secondly,  let  him 
wear  a  Bob-w:g.  Thirdly,  fhun  the  company  ot  flat- 
terers, nay  of  ceremonious  people,  and  of  all  French- 
men in  general.  It  would  not  beamils  if  he  travel- 
led over  England  in  a  Stage-coach,  and  made  the 
Tour  «f  Holland  in  aTrack-fcoute.  Let  him  return 
the  muff-boxes,  Tweezer-cafes(and  particularly  the 
Diamond  -Ring)  which  he  has  received  from  himfelf. 
Let  fome  knowing  friend  repreient  to  him  the  many 
vile  Qualities  of  this  Miftrefs  of  his :  let  him  be 
fhewn  tlut  her  Extravagance,  Pride,  and  Prodigalitv, 
will  infallibly  bring  him  to  a  morfel  of  bread:  Let 
it  be  proved  that  he  has  been  falfe  to  himfelf,  and 
if  Treachery  is  not  a  fufficient  caufe  to  difcard  a 
Miftrefs,  what  is  ?  In  fhort,  let  him  be  made  to  fee 
that  no  mortal  befides  himfelf  either  loves  or  can 
fuffer  this  Creature.  Let  all  Looking-glaffe  ,  po- 
lifhed  Toys,  and  even  clean  Plates  be  removed  from 
him,  for  fear  of  bringing  back  the  admired  object. 
Let  him  be  taught  to  put  off  all  thofe  tender  airs, 
affedted  fmrles,  languifhing  looks,  wanton  tofiea  or 
the  head,  coy  motions  of  the  body,  that  mincing 
gait,  foft  tone  of  voice,  and  all  that  enchanting  wo- 
man-like behaviour,  that  has  made  him  the  charm 
of  hisown  eyes,  and  the  object  of  hisown  adoration. 
Let  him  furprize  the  Beauty  he  adores  at  a  d 
vantage,  furvey  himfelf  naked,  diverted  of  artificial 
charms,  and  he  will  find  himfelf  a  forked  ftradling 
Animal,  with  bandy  legs,  a  fhort  neck,  a  dun  hide, 
and  a  pot-belly.  It  would  be  yet  better,  if  he  b 
ftrong  purge  once  a  week,  in  order  to  confemp 
himfelf  in  that  condition:  at  which  time  it  will  he- 
convenient  to  make  ufe  of  the  Letters,  Dedication-, 
etc.  abovefaid.  Something  like  thi>  has  been  obi 
I  v  Lucretius  ami  others  to  be  a  poweitul  remedy  in 
the  cafe  of  Women.     If  all  this  will  not  do,  I  mult 
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e'en  leave  the  poor  man  to  his  deftiny.  Let  "him 
rnarry  him/elf,  and  when  he  is  condemned  eternally  to 
himfelf,  perhaps  he  may  run  to  the  next  pond  to  get 
rid  of  himfelf,  the  Fate  of  moft  violent  Self-lovers. 


CHAP.     XII. 

How  Martinus  endeavoured  to  find  out  the 
Seat  of  the  Soul,  and  of  his  Correfpondence 
with  the  Free-thinkers. 

N  this  Defign  of  Martin  to  inveftigate  theDifeafes 
of  the  Mind,  he  thought  nothing  fo  necefTary  as 
an  enquiry  after  the  Seat  of  the  Soul;  in  which  at 
firft  he  laboured  under  great  uncertainties.  Some- 
times he  was  of  opinion  that  it  lodged  in  the  Brain, 
fometimes  in  the  Stomach,  and  fometimes  in  the 
Heart.  Afterwards  he  thought  it  abfurd  to  confine 
that  fovereign  Lady  to  one  apartment,  which  made 
him  infer  that  fhe  fhifted  it  according  to  the  feveral 
functions  of  life  :  The  brain  was  her  Study,  the 
Heart  her  State-room,  and  the  Stomach  her  Kitchen. 
But  as  he  faw  feveral  Offices  of  life  went  on  at  the 
fame  time,  he  was  forced  to  give  up  this  Hypothefis 
aifo.  He  now  conje&ured  it  was  more  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Soul  to  perform  feveral  operations  by  her 
little  Minifters,  the  Animal  Spirits,  from  whence  it 
was  natural  to  conclude,  that  (he  refides  in  different 
parts  accordingto different  Inclinations,  Sexes,  Ages, 
and  Profeffions.  Thus  in  Epicures  he  feated  her  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Stomach,  Philofophers  have  her  in 
the  Brain,  Soldiers  in  their  Heart,  Women  in  their 
Tongues,  Fidlers  in  their  Fingers,  and  Rope-dancers 
in  their  Toes.  At  length  he  grew  fond  of  the  Glan- 
dula  Pinealh)  directing  many  fubjects  to  find  out  the 
L  3  different 
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tire  of  this  Gland,    from  whence  he 
fe  of  the  different  Tempers  in 

kind.    He  fuppofed  that  in  factious  andreirlefs- 
fpiri  h    (bould  find  it  (harp  and   pointed, 

r<        foi  the  Suul  t.  :rfelf  j  that 

in  quiet  Tempers  it  was  flat,  fr  i  loft,  af- 

fording to  the  foul  as  it  were  an  eafy  cufhion.     He 
was  confirmed  in  this  by  obferving,  that   t- 
and  Philofophers,  Tygers  and  Statefmen,  Foxes  and 
Sharpers,  Peacocks  and  Fops,  Cock-Sparrows  and 
Coquets,  Monkeys  and  Fla\e:  ,  ("  ■    tiers  and 
niels,  le  one  another 

in  the  conformation  of  the  Pi        i  '.     'id  not 

doubt  like  wife  to  find  the  fame  refemblance  in  Migh- 

nen  and  Conquerors :  In  order  to  fatisfyhimfelf 
in  which,  it  was,  that  he  purchafed  the  bod)- of  one 
of  the  firit  Species  (a.s  hath  been  before  related)  at 
Tyburn,  hoping  in  time  to  have  the  happinefs  of 
one  of  the  latter  \.(o,  under  his  Anatomical  knife. 
We  mull  not  ore  e  here,  that  tl 

:ries  into  the  Seat  of  the  Soul  gave  occafion  to 
his  firft  correfponden.ee  with  the  lociety  of  Free- 

rx,  who  were  then  in  their  infancy  in  England, 

b  much  t:.k.n  with  thepron  lowments 

'  n,  thatthej  sd  their  Secretary  to  write 

him  the  following  Letter. 

To  the  learned  '  ,  Martin 

Scriblerus:    Tt  Free-Thinkers 

n  C     vc-hotifc,  May  ~. 

IT  is  with  M  (";  •■ ' 
I  we  think  ir . 
it  fiiould  not  be  1-etter  employed,  than  i 
i<  al  Non-entity  commi 
tic  S  1,1 :  Since  after  all  jour  enquiries]  it  will  ap- 
peal 
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pear  you  have  loft  your  labour  in  fceking  the  Refi- 
dence  of  fuch  a  Chimera,  that  never  had  being  but 
in  the  brains  of  fome  dreaming  Philofophers.  Is  it 
not  Demonfiration  to  a  perfon  of  your  fenfe,  that,  fmce 
you  cannot  find  it,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  ?  In  order  to 
fct  fo  hopeful  a  Genius  right  in  this  matter,  we  have 
fent  you  an  anfwer  to  the  ill-grounded  Sophifms  of 
thofe  crack-brain'd  fellows,  and  lilcewife  an  eafy 
mechanical  explication  of  Perception  or  Thinking. 

*  One  of  their  chief  Arguments  is,  that  Self-con- 
fciojtfncfs  cannot  inhere  in  any  fyftem  of  Matter,  be- 
caufe  all  matter  is  made  up  of  feveral  diftincl  beings, 
which  never  can  make  up  one  individual  thinking 
Being. 

This  is  eafily  anfwered  by  a  familiar  inftnnce.  In 
every  'Jack  there  is  a  meat-roajling  Quality,  which 
neither  refidcs  in  the  fly,  nor  in  the  weight,  nor  in 
any  particular  wheel  of  the  Jack,  but  is  the  refultof 
the  whole  compofition  :  So  in  an  Animal,  the  Self- 
confeioufnefs  is  not  a  real  Quality  inherent  in  one 
Being  (any  more  than  meat- roafting  in  a  Jack)  but 
the  refult  of  feveral  Modes  or  Qualities  in  the  fame 
fubjecl.  As  the  fly,  the  wheels,  the  chain,  the 
weight,  the  cords,  etc.  make  one  Jack,  fo  the  feve- 
ral parts  of  the  body  make  one  Animal.  As  percep- 
tion or  confeioufnefs  is  faid  to  be  inherent  in  this 
Animal,  fo  is  meat-roafting  faid  to  be  inherent  in 
the  Jack.  As  fenfation,  reafoning,  volition,  me- 
mory, etc.  are  the  feveral  Modes  of  thinking  ;  fo 
roafting  of  beef,  roafting  of  mutton,  roafting  of  pul- 
lets, gecfc,  turkeys,  etc.  are  the  feveral  Modes  of 
meat-roafting.  And  as  the  general  Quality  of  meat- 

*  This  whole  Chapter  is  an  inimitable  ridicule  on 
Collins' s  arguments  againfl  C  arks,  to  prove  the  Soul  to  be 
only  a  Quality. 

L  4  roafting, 
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roaft'ng,   with  its  feveral  modift 
mutton,  pullets,  etc.  docs  not  inhere  in  any  one  pad 
of  the  Jack;  lo  neither  docs  Confcioufncfs,  with  its 
I  Modes  of  lenfation,  intellection,  volition^  etc* 

inhere  in  any  one,  but  is  the  lei'ult  from  the  mecha- 
nical c  m  pout  ion  of  the  whole  Animal. 

Juft  foj  I  e  Quality  or  Dilpohtion  I  I  a  Hddlc  to 
play  tunes,  with  the  feveral  Modifications  of  this 
tune-pi..  >:  quality  in  playing  of  Preludes,  Si 
|  and  Gavotts,  arc  as  much  real  qualities  in  the 
Inlrrument,  as  the  Thought  or  the  Imagination  is 
in  the  mind  of  the  Perfon  that  compofes  them. 

The  Parts  (fay  they)  of  an  animal  body  are  per- 
petually changed,  and  the  fluids  which  leem  to  be 
the  fubject  of  confeioufneft,  are  in  a  perpetual  circu- 
lation ;  fo  that  the  fame  individual  particles  do  not 
remain  in  the  Brain  ;  from  whence  it  will  follow,  that 
the  idea  of  Individual  Confcioufneis  muft  be  con- 
ftantly  tranflated  from  one  particle  of  matter  to  an- 
other, whereby  the  particle  A,  fur  example, muft  not 
only  be  confeious,  but  confeious  that  it  is  the  lame 
being  with  the  particle  B  that  went  before. 

We  aniwer,  this  is  only  a  fallacy  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  is  to  be  underflood  in  no  other  fenfc  than 
that  maxim  of  the  Kn  ,lifh  Law,  that  the  King  never 
dies.  This  power  of  thinking,  felf-moving,  and 
governing  the  whole  Machine,  is  communicated 
from  every  Particle  to  its  immediate  SuccefTor ;  who, 
as  loon  as  he  is  gone,  imm  ikes  upon  him 

the  government,  which  {till   preferves  the  Unity  of 
the  whole  Sylt 

They  make  a  great  noifc  about  this  Individuality  : 
how  a  man  is  confeious  to  himfelf  that  he  is  the 
fame  Individual  he  was  twenty  years  ago  ;  notwfth- 
frandine  the  flux  (late  of  the  Particles  of  matter 
that  comoofe  his  body.     We  think   this  is  capable 

I  ; 
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of  a  very  plain  anfwer,  and  may  be  eafily  illuftrat- 
ed  by  a  familiar  example. 

Sir  John  Cutler  had  a  pair  of  black  worfted  {lock- 
ings, which  his  maid  darn'd  fo  often  with  filk,  that 
they  became  at  laft  a  pair  of  filk  ftockings.  Now 
fuppofing  thofe  ftockings  of  Sir  John's  endued  with 
fome  degree  of  Confcioufnefs  at  every  particular 
darning,  they  would  have  been  fenfible,  that  they 
were  the  fame  individual  pair  of  ftockings  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  darning:  and  this  fenfation  would 
have  continued  in  them  through  all  the  fuccellion 
of  darnings  :  and  yet  after  the  laft  of  all,  there  was 
not  perhaps  one  thread  left  of  the  firft  pair  of  ftock- 
ings, but  they  were  grown  to  be  filk  ftockings,  as 
was  faid  before. 

And  whereas  it  is  affirmed,  that  every  animal  is 
confcious  of  fome  individual  felf- moving,  felf-de- 
termining  principle  ;  it  is  anfwered,  that  as  in  a 
Houie  of  Commons  all  things  are  determined  by  a 
Majority,  fo  it  is  in  every  Animal  fyftem.  As  that 
which  determines  the  Home  is  faid  to  be  the  rea- 
fon  of  th°  whole  aflembly ;  it  is  no  otherwife  with 
thinking  Beings,  who  are  determined  by  the  greater 
force  of  feveral  panicles  ;  which,  like  fo  many  un- 
thinking Members,  compofe  one  thinking  Syftem. 

And  whereas  it  is  bkewife  objected,  that  Pu~ 
nifhments  cannot  be  juft  that  are  not  inflicted  upon 
the  fame  individual,  whi.h  cannot  fubfift  witnout 
the  notion  of  a  fpiritual  fubftance  :  We  reply,  that 
this  is  no  greater  difficulty  to  conceive,  than  that  a 
Corporation,  which  is  lilcewiie  a  flux  body,  may 
be  punifhed  for  the  faults,  and  liable  to  the  debts, 
of  their  Predecefibrs. 

We   proceed  now  to  explain,  by   the   ftructure 

of  the   Brain,  the   feveral  Modes  of  thinking.     It 

is   well   known  to   Anatomifts  that  the  Brain  is  a 

Congeries  of  Glands,  that  feparate  the  finer  parts 

6  of 
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of  the  blood,   called  Animal  Spirits;  that  a  Gland 
is  nothing  but  a  Canal  of  a  great  length,  vari 
intorted  and  wound  up  together.    From  the  Arieta- 

tion  and  Motion  of  the  Spirits  in  thofe Canals,  pro- 
ceed all  the  different  fort   of    I  :nple 
Ideas  are  produced  by  the  motion  i 
Simple  Canal ;  when  two  ofthefc  ^    n                -ogue 
themfelves  into  one,  they  mat  e  whal  Pro- 
portion ;  and  when  two  of  thefe  propofitional 
jials  empty  themfelves   into   a  third,  th< 
Syllogifm,or  a  Ratiocination.  Memoi 
in  a  diftincf.   apartment  of  the  Brain, 
veflels  fimilar,  and  like  inu  i  ed  to  th< 
tional,  and  fyllogiftical  veflels  in   the  primary  parts 
of  the  brain.      After  the   fame  manner  it 
explain  the  other  modes  of  thinking  ;  as  alio  why 
fomc  people  think  fo  wrong  an  1  perverfely,  v. 
proceeds  from  the  bad  configuration  of  thofe  Gl 
Some,  for  example,    are  born  without  the  propofi- 
tional or  fyllogiftical  Canals  ;  in  other;,  that  reafon 
ill,  they  are  of  unequal  capa<  iti<  s ;  in  dull  fellows,  of 
too  great  a  length,  whereby  the  motion  of  I 
is  retarded;  in  trifling  genius's,  weak  and   fmall ; 
in  the  over-refining  fpirits,   too  much  intorted  and 
winding  ;   and  fo  of  the  reft. 

We  arc  fo  much  perfuaded  of  th"  truth  of  this  our 
Hypothefis,  that  wc  h  i\  \  [em- 

bers, a  gre  t  \  irtuofo  at  Nuremberg,  r  >  make  . 
of  an  Hydraulic!*  Engine,  in  \\ hi<  h  a  chemical  liquor 
refem  od,  is  driven  thro'  ebftiech 

i  tab]  the  force  i 

bolus  like  the  htby-apneum 

Machine  of  thi  l        ,  ■ 

pullu  s,  HI  .  And 

we  are  | 

Ic,  and  f;  c  ik,  and 

OUttf 

up 
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up  once  a  week)  will  perhaps  reafonas  well  as  moll 
of  your  Country  Parfons. 

We  wait  with  the  utmofl  impatience  for  the  ho- 
nour of  having  you  a  Member  of  our  Society,  and 
beg  leave  to  allure  you  that  we  are,  etc. 

Whit  return  Martin  made  to  this  obliging Letter 
we  mull  defer  to  another  occafion  :  let  it  fuffice  at 
prefent  to  tell,  that  Crambe  was  in  a  great  rage  at 
them,  for  Healing  (as  he  thought)  a  hint  from  his 
Theory  of  SyUogifms,  without  doing  him  the  honour 
fo  much  as  to  mention  him.  He  advifed  his  Mailer 
by  no  means  to  enter  into  their  Society,  unlefs  they 
would  give  him  fufHcient  fecurity,  to  bear  him  harm- 
lefs  from  any  thing  that  might  happen  after  this 
prefent  life. 


CHAP.     XIII. 

Of  the  Secefnon  of  Martinus,  and  fome  Hint 
of  his  Travels. 

T  was  in  the  year  1699  that  Martin  fet  out  on 
his  Travels.  Thou  wilt  certainly  be  very  curi- 
ous to  know  what  they  were.  It  is  not  yet  time  to 
inform  thee.  But  what  hints  I  am  at  liberty  to 
give,  I  will. 

Thou  fhalt  know  then,  that  in  his  firll  Voyage 
he  was  carried  by  a  profperous  Storm,  to  a  Dif- 
covery  of  the  Remains  of  the  ancient  Pygmcean 
Empire. 

1  hat  in  his  fecond,  he  was  as  happily  Ihir- 
wreck'd  on  the  Land  of  the  Giants,  now  the  mod 
humane  people  in  the  world. 

That 
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That  in  his  third  Voyage,  he  difcover'd  a  whole 
Kingdom  of  P        -      r,  who  govern  by  the 

.   cs  ;  with  whole  admi  able  Schemes  and  Pro- 

turned  to  benefit  his  own  dear  Country  ; 

but  h.id  the  mi  fortune  to  find  them  rejected  bvthe 

envious  Miniflers  or"  Qseen  /Inm,  and  himfelf  lent 

treacheroufly  away. 

And  hen  e  it    is,    that  in   his   fourth  Voyage  he 
difcovers  a  Vein  of  Melancholy  proceeding   a  1  moil: 
lift  of  his  Species  ;   but  above  all,  a  mortal 
[httion  to  the  whole  flagitious  Race  of  Mini 
and  a  final  Refolution  not  to  give  inany  M       .Wto 
the  Si  I   inds 

he  difcovered  to  t!ie  Crown  o\  Great  B>it<iin. 

Now  if,  by  thefe  hints,  the  Reader  can  help  him- 
felf to  a  farther  difcovery  of  the   Nature  and  Con- 
tents of  thefe  Travels,  he  is  welcome  to  as  much 
light  as  they  afford  him  ;   1  am  obliged,  by  all  the 
of  h  )nour,  not  to  fpeak  more  openly. 
But   if  any   man  fhall  fee  fuch  very  cxtraordi- 
,  into  fuch  very  extraordinary  Nations, 
which  manifeft  the  moil  diftinguifhing  marks  of  a 
Philofopher,  a  Politician,  and  a  Legiflator ;  and  can 
imagine  them  to  belong  to  a  Surgeon  of  a  Ship,  or  a 
.;;  of  a  Merchantman,  let  him   remain   in  his 
Ignorance. 

And  whoever  he  be,  that  fhaU  farther  obferve,  in 
every   pa^e  of  fuch   a    book,  that  cordial   L 
r:i;d,  that  invii  to  Truths  that  /' 

mtry,  and  that  particular  attach- 
ment to  the  excellent  Princefs  Queen  /tnne  \  furely 
that  min  i  i  be  pitied,  it  by  all  thole  vifible 

and  CI  >   he  cannot  didinguifh  and 

acknowledge  the  Great  Scrihlertu  *. 

•  G  .      .  '     H  :i  part  of 

C  II  A  P. 
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CHAP.     XIV. 

Of  the  Difcoveries  and  Works  of  the  Great 
Scriblerus,  made  and  to  be  made,  written 
and  to  be  written,  known  and  unknown. 


H 


ERE  therefore,  at  this  great  Period,  we  end 
our  hrft  Book.  And  here,  O  Reader,  we 
entreat  thee  utterly  to  forget  all  thou  haft  hitherto 
read,  and  to  caft  thy  eyes  only  forward,  to  that 
boundlefs  Field,  the  next  (hall  open  unto  thee  ;  the 
fruits  of  which  (if  thine,  or  our  fins  do  not  prevent) 
are  to  fpread  and  multiply  over  this  our  work,  and 
over  all  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  the  mean  time,  know  what  thou  oweft,  and 
what  thou  yet  may'ft  owe,  to  this  excellent  Perfon, 
this  Prodigy  of  our  Age  ;  who  may  well  be  called 
The  Philojophcr  of  Ultimate  Caufes^  fince  by  a  Sagacity- 
peculiar  to  himfelf,  he  hath  difcover'd  Effedts  in  their 
very  Caufe  ;  and  without  the  trivial  helps  of  Ex- 
periments, or  Obfervations,  hath  been  the  Inven- 
tor of  mod  of  the  modern  Syftems  and  Hypothefes. 

He  hath  enriched  Mathematicks  with  many  pre- 
cife  and  geometrical  Quadratures  of  the  Circle.  He 
hrft  difcovered  the  Caufe  of  Gravity*,  and  the  in- 
terline Motion  of  Fluids. 

To  him  we  owe  ajl  the  obfervations  on  the  Paral- 
lax of  the  Pole- Star,  and  all  the  new  7  hcories  of  the 
Deluge. 

He  it  was,  that  firft  taught  the  right  ufe  fome- 
times  of  the  Fug  a  Vacui,  and  fometimes  of  \\m  Ma- 
teria Subt'disy  in  relblving  the  grand  Phenomena  of 
Nature. 

He  it  was  that  nrft  found  out  the  Palpability  of 
Colours ;  and  by   the  delicacy  of  his  Touch,  could 

*  See  this  folly  expofed  in  the  note  to  ver.  643.  in  the 
fourth  Bo.k  ot  the  Dunciad. 

difiinguim, 
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diftinguifh  the  different  Vibrations  of  the  heteroge- 
nous Rays  of  Light. 

His  were  the  Projects  of  Perpetuum  MaliUs,  F. 
Engines,  and  Pacing  Saddles  ;   the  Method  of  disco- 
vering the  Longitude  by  Bomb-Vtjftliy  and  of  enen al- 
ine; the  Trade-Hind  by  vail  plantations  of  Reedi 
and  Sedges. 

I  fhall  mention  only  a  few  of  his  Philofophical 
and  Mathematical  Works. 

T.  A  complcat  Digcfl:  of  the  Laws  of  Nn; 
with  a  Review  of  thofc  that  arc  obfolete  or  repeal- 
ed, and  of  thofc  that  are  ready  to   be  renew'd  and 
put  in  force. 

2.  A  Mechanical  Explication  of  the  Formation 
of  the  Univerfe,  according  to  the  Epicurean 
pothefis. 

3.  An  Invcftigation  of  the  Quantity  of  real  I 

ter  in  the  Univerfe,  with  the  proportion  of  the  fp  ■ 
cifick.  Gravity  of  folid  Matter  to  that  of  fluid. 

4.  MicrofcopicaJ  Obfervations  of  the  Figure  and 
Bulk  of  the  conltitucnt  Parts  of  all  Fluids.  A  Cal- 
culation of  the   proportion  in  which  the  Flu. 

the  Earth  decreafe,  and  of  the  period  in  which  they 
will  be  totally  exhauflcd. 

5.  A  Computation  of  the  Duration  of  the  Sun, 
and  how  long  it  will  lafl  before  it  be  burn'd  out. 

6.  A  Method  to  apply  the  Force  ariluig  from  the 
immenfc  Velocity  of  Light  to  mechanical  pur| 

-.  An  anfwer  to  the  qu<  (Hon  of  a  curious  Gentle- 
nj  in  ;  How  long  a  is  lighted  up  1 

its  appearance  to  the  Inhabitants  of  our  Earth 
which  is  fubjoined  a  Calculation,  bow  much  the  In- 
habitants of  the  A 
that  they  pafs  aNiLht  cijual  to  fifteen  of  QUI  tl 
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8.  A  Demonftration  of  the  natural  Dominions  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  over  thofe  of  the  Mcon, 
if  ever  an  intercourfe  fhould  be  opened  between 
them.  With  a  propofal  of  a  Partition-Treaty,  among 
the  earthly  Potentates,  in  cafe  of  fuch  difcovery. 

9.  Tide-Tables,  for  a  Comet,  that  is  to  approxi- 
mate towards  the  Earth. 

10.  The  Number  of  the  Inhabitants  of  London 
determined  by  the  Reports  of  the  Gold-finders,  and 
the  Tonnage  of  their  Carriages  ;  with  allowance 
for  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  the  Ingejla  and 
Egefla  of  the  people  of  England,  and  a  deduction  of 
what  is  left  under  dead  walls,  and  dry  ditches. 

It  will  from  hence  be  evident,  how  much  all 
his  ftudies  were  directed  to  the  univerfal  Benefit  of 
Mankind.  Numerous  have  been  his  Projects  to  this 
end,  of  which  Two  alone  will  be  fufficient  to  fhow 
the  amazing  Grandeur  of  his  Genius.  The  firft 
was  a  Propofal,  by  a  general  contribution  of  all 
Princes,  to  pierce  the  firit  cruft  or  Nucleus  of  this 
our  Earth,  quite  through,  to  jtbe  next  concentrical 
Sphere.  The  advantage  he  propofed  from  it  was, 
to  find  the  Parallax  of  the  Fixi  Stars ;  but  chiefly  to 
refute  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Theory  of  Gravity,  and 
Mr.  Halley's  of  the  Variations.  The  lecond  was, 
to  build  Two  Poles  to  the  Meridian,  with  immenfe 
Light-houfes  on  the  top  of  them  ;  to  fupply  the  de- 
fect of  Nature,  and  to  make  the  Longitude  as  eafy 
to  be  calculated  as  the  Latitude.  Both  thefe  he 
could  not  but  think  very  practicable,  by  the  Power 
of  all  the  Potentates  of  the  World. 

May  we  prefume  after  thefe  to  mention,  how 
he  deicended  from  the  fublime  to  the  beneficial 
parts  of  Knowledge,  and  particularly  his  extraor- 
dinary pra&ice  of  Pbyjick.     From  the  Age,  Com- 

pl.xion, 
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ph  xioHj  or  Weight  of  the  Perfon  gi  con- 

trived to  prefcribe  at  a  (Hftance,  as  well  as 
Patient's  bed  fide.  He  taught  the  way  to  i 
modern  Phyficians,  to  cure   iheir  ^  by  /«- 

1  to  others  to  cure  witb&ui  looking  on  them 
at  all.  Me  projected  a  Memtruum  to  diflolve  the 
Stone,  made  01  Dr.  Woodward's  Urn  D  luge- 

His  was  alio    the  device    to  relieve  Con- 
fumptive  or    Afthmatic  perfbns  by  bringing  frefh 
Air  out  of  the  Country  to  Town,  by  pipes  of  the 
nature  of  the  Recipients  of  Air-pumps  :     Ai 
introduce   the  native   air   of  a  man's  country  into 
any  other  in  which  he  fhould   travel,  with  a 
fonable   Intromiffion  of  fuch  Steams  as  were  moiV 
i  :iniliar   to   him;    to  the   inexpreffible  comfort 
many  Scotfmen,  Laplanders,  and  wiiitc  Hears. 

In    Pbyftignomy,    his    penetration    is  fuch,    that 
from  the  Pitiure  only  of  any  perfon,   he  can  write 
his   Life  ;    ard   from    the   features   of  the  Pare;., 
draw  the  Portrait  of  any  Child  th.it  is  to  be  born. 

Nor  hath  he  been  lo  enrapt  in  thefe  Studies,  as 
to  neglect  the  Polite  Arts  of  Painting,  Architec- 
ture, Mufick,  Poetry,  etc.  It  was  he  that  gave  the 
firft  hint  to  our  modern  Painters,  to  improve  the 
ffs  of  their  Portraits  by  the  ufe  of  fuch 
.1?  would  faithfully  and  conftantly  accompany 
the  Life,  not  only  in  its  prefent  ftate,  but  in  all  its 
alterations,  d         .      e,  and  death  il 

In  ArcbittQure,  he  builds  not  with  fo  much 
gard  to  prefent  fymmetry  or  convenience,  as  with 
a  Thought  well  worthy  a  true  lover  of  Antiqu 
wit,  the  nob!"  effect  the  Building  will   have  to  pof- 
tcritv,  when  it  Iliad  fall  and  become  a  Ruin. 

As  to  Afufic,  I  think  Heidegger  has  not  the 
to  deny  tha:   he  ha^  been   much    beholden   to  his 
See. 

[n 
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In  Poetry,  he  hath  appeared  under  a  hundred 
different  names,  of  which  we  may  one  day  give  a 
Catalogue. 

In  Politicks.,  his  Writings  are  of  a  peculiar  Cail, 
for  the  rnoft  part  Ironical,  and  the  Drift  of  them 
often  fo  delicate  and  refin'd  as  to  be  miftaken  by 
the  vulgar.  He  once  went  fo  far  as  to  write  a  Fer- 
fuafive  to  people  to  eat  their  own  Children,  which 
was  fo  little  underftood  as  to  betaken  in  ill  part ::-". 
He  has  often  written  againir.  Liberty  in  the  name  of 
Freeman  and  Algernon  Sydney,  in  vindication  of  the 
Meafures  of  Spain  under  that  of  Raleigh,  and  in 
praife  of  Corruption  under  thofe  of  Caio  and  PulU- 
cola. 

It  is  true,  that  at  his  lal  departure  from  Eng- 
land, in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  apprehending 
left  any  of  fhefe  might  be  perverted  to  the  Scan- 
dal of  the  weak,  or  Encouragement  of  the  flagi- 
tious, he  call:  them  all,  without  mercy,  into  a 
Bog-houfe  near  St.  "James's.  Some  however  have 
been  with  great  diligence  recover'd,  and  fifh'd  up 
with  a  hook  and  line,  by  the  Minifterial  Writers, 
which  make  at  prefent  the  great  Ornaments  of  then 
works. 

Whatever  he  judged  beneficial  to  Mankind,  he 
conftantly  communicated  (not  only  during  his  flay 
among  us,  but  ever  fince  his  abfence)  by  fome 
method  or  other  in  which  Oftentation  had  no  part. 
With  what  incredible  Modefty  he  concealed  him- 
felf,  is  known  to  numbers  of  thofe  to  whom  he 
addrefTed  fometimes  Epiftles,  fometimes  Hints, 
fometimes  whole  Treatifes,  Advices  to  Friends, 
Proje&s  of  Firft  Minifters,  Letters  to  Members  of 
Parliament,  Accounts  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
innumerable  others. 

*  Swifc's  ironical  tract  on  that  fubjeft. 

Vol.  VI  M  All 
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All  thefe  will  be  vindicated  to  the  true  Author, 
in  the  Courfe  of  thefe  Memoirs.  I  may  venture  to 
fay  they  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  any,  but  to  thofe, 
who  will  appear  too  much  concerned  as  Plagiaries , 
to  be  admitted  as  Judges.  Wherefore  we  warn  the 
public,  to  take  particular  notice  of  all  iuch  :is  ma- 
rufeft  any  indecent  Paflion  at  the  appearance  of  this 
Work,  as  Perfons  moft  certainly  involved  in  the 
Guilt. 


The  End  of  the  Firft  Bnk. 
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IIEPI     BA0OT2. 

CHAP.    I. 

IT  hath  been  long  (my  dear  Countrymen)  the 
fubjecl:  of  my  concern  and  furprize,  that 
whereas  numberlefs  Poets,  Critics,  and  Orators 
have  compiled  and  digefted  the  Art  of  ancient 
Poefy,  there  hath  not  rifen  among  us  one  perfon 
fo  public-fpirited,  as  to  perform  the  like  for  the 
Modern.  Although  it  is  univerfally  known,  that 
our  every-way  induftrious  Moderns,  both  in  the 
Weight  of  their  writings,  and  in  the  Velocity  of 
their  judgments,  do  fo  infinitely  excel  the  faid 
Ancients. 

Neverthelefs,  too  true  it  is,  that  while  a  plain 
and  direct  road  is  paved  to  their  ud/o?,  or  Sublime  ; 
no  trail  has  been  yet  chalk'd  out,  to  arrive  at  our 
BxQog,  or  Profund.  The  Latins,  as  they  came 
between  the  Greeks  and  Us,  make  ufe  of  the  word 
AltitudO)  which  implies  equally  height  and  depth. 
Wherefore  confidering  with  no  fmall  grief,  how 
many  promifing  Genius's  of  this  age  are  wandering 
(as  I  may  fay)  in  the  dark  without  a  guide,  I  have 
undertaken  this  arduous  but  neceflary  tafk,  to  lead 
them  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  and  ftep  by  ftep,  the 
gentle  down-hill  way  to  the  Bathos ;  the  bottom, 
the  end,  the  central  point,  the  non  plus  ultra,  of 
true  Modern  Poefy  ! 

When  I  confider  (my  dear  Countrymen)  the  ex- 
tent, fertility,  and  populoufnefs  of  our  Lowlands 
M  3  of 
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of  ParnafTus,  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  our  Trade, 
and  the  plenty  of  our  Manufacture;  there  arc  two 
reflections  which  adminiftcr  great  occafion  of  fur- 
prize:  The  one,  that  all  dignities  and  honours 
fhould  be  bellowed  upon  the  exceeding  few  meager 
inhabitants  of  the  Top  of  the  mountain  ;  the  other, 
that  our  own  nation  fhould  have  arrived  to  that 
pitch  of  greatnefs  it  now  pofTefTcs,  without  any  regu- 
lar fyftem  of  Laws.  As  to  the  firft,  it  is  with  great 
plcafure  I  have  obferved  of  late  the  gradual  dec.iv  of 
Delicacy  and  Refinement  among  mankind,  who  are 
become  too'Ycafonable  to  require  that  we  fhould  la- 
bour with  infinite  pains  tocome  up  to  the  talreof  thele 
Mountaineers,  when  they  without  any  may  conde- 
scend to  ours.  But  as  we  have  now  an  onqui  t 
nble  Majority  on  our  fide,  I  doubt  not  but  we  (hall 
fhortly  be  ablcto  level  thefe  Highlanders,  and  procure 
a  farther  vent  for  our  own  product,  which  is  already 
i<>  much  re'ifhed,  encouraged,  and  rewardeJ,  by  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Great  Britain. 

Therefore  to  fupply  our  former  defect,  I  purpofe 
to  collect  the  fcattered  Rules  of  our  Art  into  regular 
Inftitutes,  from  the  example  and  practice  o;  the 
(  Jeriius's  of  our  nation  ;  imitating  herein  my 
ceffors  the  Mailer  of  Alexander,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  renowned  Zenebia.  And  in  th 
Unaertaking  I  am  the  more  animated,  as  I  «.  ■ 
more   fuccefs   than   ha^-  I  even  thofc  great 

Critics ;  fince  their  Laws  (iho'  they  might  be  good) 

been  Hackly  executed, 
(however  (trict)  obey'u  only  by  fits,  very 

■ 

At  the  fame  time  1  intend  to  do  Jul! 

,  inhabitants'  .  who, 

rifi 
■ 
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while  they  enjoy  the  cryftal  ftream  of  Helicon,  en- 
vy us  our  common  water,  which  (thank  our  (tars) 
tho'  it  is  fomewhat  muddy,  flows  in  much  greater 
abundance.  Nor  is  this  the  greater!:  injuftice  that 
we  have  to  complain  of;  for  though  it  is  evident 
that  we  never  made  the  leaft  attempt  or  inroad  into 
their  territories,  but  lived  contented  in  our  native 
fens ;  they  have  often  not  only  committed  Petty 
Larcenies  upon  our  borders,  but  driven  the  coun- 
try, and  carried  offat  once  whole  Cart-loads  of  our 
manufacture  ;  to  reclaim  fome  of  which  ftolen  goods 
is  part  of  the  defign  of  this  Treatife. 

For  we  mail  fee  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  that 
our  greateft  Adverfaries  have  fometimes  defcended 
towards  us  ;  and  doubtlefs  might  now  and  then  have 
arrived  at  the  Bathos  itfelf,  had  it  not  been  for  that 
miftaken  opinion  they  all  entertained,  that  the  Rules 
of  the  Ancients  were  equally  necefTary  to  the  Mo- 
derns ;  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  more  grievous 
Error,  as  will  be  amply  proved  in  the  following 
difcourfe. 

And  indeed  when  any  of  thefe  have  gone  fo  far, 
as  by  the  light  of  their  own  Genius  to  attempt  new 
Models,  it  is  wonderful  to  obferve,  how  nearly 
they  have  approached  us  in  thofe  particular  pieces  ; 
though  in  their  others  they  differ 'd  toto  ccelo  from  us. 


M  4  CHAP, 
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C  i!  a  r.    ii. 

That  the  Bathos,  or  Proi'und,  is  the  natural 
Taftc  of  Man,  and  in  particular,  of  the 
prefent  Age. 

r~t^\  H  E  TaRe  of  the  Bathos  is  implanted  by 

5_      ture  itfelf  in  the  foul  of  man  ;  till,  perverted 
by  Cuftom  or  example,  he  is  taught,  or  rather  com- 
.  to  relilh  the  Sublime,     Accordingly,  we  fee 
the  ui  of  Children  delight  only  in 

predufiions,  imd  in  fuch  images,  as  our  true 
:c  them.     I  have  obf( 
how  faft  the  general  Tafte  is  returning  to  this  iiift 
Simplicity  and  Innocence  ;   and  if  the  intent  of  all 
Poetry,  br  to  divert  and  initruct,  certainly  that 
which  diverts  and  (nftru&s  th< 

red.     Let  us  look  round  among  the  Admi- 
we  fhajl  iind  thofc  who  have  a  taflc 
te  Sublime  to   be  very    Jew;   hut  the  Pr<         I 
s  universally,  and  is  atlapUw 

lertaking  to  write  foi  mi  n 
and.  foppifh  Guftp,  whom  afret  dmoft 

ffible  to  pleafe  j  and  'tis  ftil 
/rite  for  Pofterity,  of  \  are  cannot 

•    any  judgment,  and  plaufe  we  can 

It  rrmft  be  confefled  our  wiler  au- 
thors have  .1  preferit  end, 

■ 

1'  ofil  oi  (  i  tin  ;   in  order  to  ac- 
quire which,  to   procure  applaufe  by 

:i  whence 

'i  their  productions  mufl 

And   I  cannot  but 
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congratulate  our  age  on  this  peculiar  felicity,  that 
though  we  have  made  indeed  great  progreis  in  all 
other  branches  of  ^uxury,  we  are  not  yet  debauched 
with  any  high  Kelifh  in  Poetry,  but  are  in  this  one 
Tafte  lefs  nice  than  our  anceftors.  If  an  Art  is  to 
be  eftimated  by  its  fuccefs,  I  appeal  to  experience 
whether  there  have  not  been,  in  proportion  to  their 
number,  as  many  ftarvlng  good  Poets,  as  bad  ones. 
Nevertnelefs,  in  making  Gain  the  principal  end 
of  our  A.:,  far  be  it  from  me  to  exclude  any  great 
Genius'-  of  Rank  or  fortune  from  diverting  them- 
felves  this  way.  They  ought  to  be  praifed  no  lefs 
than  thofe  Princes,  who  pafs  their  vacant  hours 
in  fome  ingenuous  mechanical  or  manual  Art.  And 
to  fuch  as  thefe,  it  would  be  ingratitude  not  to 
c-  .:,  that  our  Art  has  been  often  infinitely  in- 
debted. 


CHAP.     III. 

The    Neceffity    of   the    Bathos,    phyfically 
confidered. 

FArthermore,  it  were  great  cruelty  and  injuftice, 
if  all  fuch  Authors  as  cannot  write  in  the 
other  way,  were  prohibited  from  writing  at  all. 
Againft  this  1  draw  an  argument  from  what  feems 
to  me  an  undoubted  phyfical  Maxim,  That  Poetry 
is  a  natural  or  morbid  Secretion  from  the  Brain.  As 
I  would  not  fuddenly  flop  a  cold  in  the  head,  or 
dry  up  my  neighbour's  IfTue,  I  would  as  little 
hinder  him  from  neceffary  writing.  It  may  be  af- 
firmed with  great  truth,  that  there  is  hardly  any 
human  creature  pair  childhood,  but  at  one  time  or 
other  has  had  (ore*  Poetical  Evacuation,  and,  no 

queftion, 
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queftion,  wui  much  the  better  for  it  in  his  health  • 
<b  true  is    the  faying,  j\ajcimur  Pocta:.     Therefore 
;--  tbc  Defire  of*  Waiting  properly  term'd  Pruritus, 
the  4<  Titillation  of  the  Generative  Faculty  of  the 
"•   !!rain,"  and  the  Pcrfon  is  faid  to  conceive  ;  now 
fuch  as  conceive  muft  bring  forth.     I  have  known 
a  man  thoughtful,  melancholy  and  raving  for  divefS 
,  who  forthwith  grew  w<  nderfully eafy,  light- 
and  cheat  fuT,  upon  a  difchargc  of  the  peccant 
humour,  in    exceeding  purulent  Metre.     Nor  can 
I  queftion,  but  abundance  of  untimely  deaths  are 
occafioncd  for  want  of  this  laudable  vent  of  unruly 
ns :   yea,  perhips,  in  poor   wretches,  (which 
v  l.imcntablc)  for  mere  want  of  pen,   ink,  and 
paper  !   From  hence  it  folio v  I  lupprefii 

the  very  worft  Poetry  is  of  dangerous  confequencc 
to  the  Wc  find  by  experience,  that  the  fame 

humouis  which  vent  themfelves  in  (ummci  in 
lads  and  Sonnets,  arc   condenfed    by   the   winter's 
cold  into  Pamphlets  and  Speeches   for  and  agatnft 
the  Miniflry  :    Nay,   I   know  not  but  many  tin 
piece  of  i'«'  try  may  be  the  mod  innocent  compofi- 
)f  a  Minuter  himfclf. 
It  is  therefore  manjfefi  that  Mediocrity  ought  to  be 
.  :d,  yea  indulged*,  to  the  good  Sul  Eng- 

N or  can  I  conceive  how  the  world  has  fwal- 
'  as  a  Maxim,  upon  the  fingle 

•:  ityof  that  *  i-forace  !   Why  (hould  the  golden 
all  Virtues,   be  d< 
.  this  Art  ?  or  (  <>r  Media 

tble  a  quality  in  a  Man,  and  fo  detefl 
ii 

■  r,  far   be  me  to  compare  tl 

t  Spii  is,  born  with 

i   Author 

* 

.   P. 
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calls  it)  an  "  Alacrity  of  finking ;"  and  who  by 
ftrength  of  Nature  alone  can  excel.  All  I  mean  is 
to  evince  the  Neceflity  of  Rules  to  thefe  lefler  Ge- 
nius's, as  well  as  the  Ufefulnefs  of  them  to  the 
greater. 


CHAP.     IV. 

That  there  is  an    Art  of    the    Bathos,    of 
Profund. 

E  come  now  to  prove,  that  there  is  an  Art  of 
Sinking  in  Poetry.  Is  there  not  an  Architec- 
ture of  Vaults  and  Cellars,  as  well  as  of  lofty  Domes 
and  Pyramids  ?  Is  there  not  as  much  fki!l  and  la- 
bour in  making  Dikes,  as  in  raifmg  Mounts  ?  Is 
there  not  an  Art  of  Diving,  as  well  as  of  Flying  ? 
And  will  any  fober  practitioner  affirm,  that  a  diving 
Engine  is  not  of  fingular  ufe  in  making  him  long- 
winded,  aflifting  his  fight,  and  furnifhing  him  with 
other  ingenious  means  cf  keeping  underwater  ? 

If  we  fearch  the  Authors  of  Antiquity,  we  fnall 
find  as  few  to  have  been  diftinguifhed  in  the  true 
Profund,  as  in  the  true  Sublime.  And  the  very  fame 
thing  (as  it  appears  from  Longinus)  had  been  ima- 
gined of  that,  as  now  of  this :  namely,  that  it  was 
entirely  the  Gift  of  Nature.  I  grant  that  to  excel  in 
the  Bathos  a  Genius  is  requifite  ;  yet  the  Rules  ^\ 
Art  mud  be  allowed  fo  far  ufeful,  as  to  add  weight, 
or,  as  I  may  fay,  hang  on  lead,  to  facilitate  and  en- 
force our  defcent,  to  guide  us  to  the  moir  advanta- 
geous declivities,  and  habituate  our  imagination  to 
a  depth  of  thinking.  Many  there  are  that  can  fall, 
but  few  can  arrive  at  the  felicity  of  falling  gracefully; 
much  more  for  a  man  who  is  amongft  the  loweft  of 

the 
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the  Creation,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  Am  fphcre, 
to  defcend  beneath  himielf,  is  not  fo  eafy  a  t.iflc  un- 
lefs  he  calls  in  Art  to  his  afliftance.  Jt  i>  with  the 
Bathos  as  with  fmall  Beer,  which  is  indeed  vapid 
and  infipid,  if  left  at  large,  and  let  abroad;  hut  be- 
ing by  our  Rules  confined  and  well  flopt,  nothing 
grows  fo  frothy,  pert,   and  bouncing. 

The  Sublime  of  Nature  is  the  Sky,  the  Sun, 
Moon,  Stars,  etc.  The  Profund  of  Nature  is  Gold, 
Pearls,  precious  Stones,  and  the  Treafures  of  the 
Deep,  which  are  incltimablc  as  unknown.  But  all 
th.it  lies  between  thefe,  as  Corn,  Flower,  Fruits, 
Animals,  and  Things  for  the  mecr  ufeof  Man,  are 
of  mean  price,  and  fo  common  as  not  to  be  greatly 
efteemed  by  the  curious.  It  being  certain  that  any 
thing,  of  which  we  know  the  true  ufe,  cannot  be 
invaluable  :  Which  affords  a  folution,  why  common 
^cni'c  hath  either  been  totally  defpifed,  01  held  in 
fmall  repute,  by  the  greateft  modern  Critics  and 
Authors. 


CHAP.     V. 

Of  the  true  Genius  for  the  Profund,  and  by 
what  it  is  conftituted. 

AND  I  will  venture  to  lav  it  down,  as  the  fir  ft 
Maxim  and  Corner-Stone  of  this  our  Art ;  th  it 
whoever  would  excel  therein,  muft  ftudioufly  avoid, 
r,  and  turn   his  head  from  all  the  ideas,   v. 
workings  oi  that  pcllilcn*.  Foe  to  Wit,  and  De- 
r  of  Hue  Figures,  which  is  ki  ow  n  bj  the  Name 
His  bufinefs  muft  be  to  contract 
*  >\ivtrs  ;  and   to  acquire  a  molt 

happy, 
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hsppy,  uncommon,  unaccountable  Way  of  Think- 
ing. 

He  is  to  confider  himfelf  as  a  grotefque  painter, 
whole  works  would  be  fpoiled  by  an  imitation  of 
nature,  or  uniformity  of  defign.  He  is  to  mingle 
bits  of  the  moft  various,  or  difcordant  kinds,  land- 
fcape,  hiftory,  portraits,  animals,  and  connect 
them  with  a  great  deal  of  flourifhing,  by  heads  or 
tails,  as  it  mail  pleafe  his  imagination,  and  con- 
tribute to  his  principal  end,  which  is  to  glare  by 
ftrong  oppofitions  of  colours,  and  furprize  by  con- 
trariety of  images. 

Serpentes  avibus  geminentur,  tigribus  agnl.     Hor. 

His  defign  ought  to  be  like  a  labyrinth,  out  of 
which  no  body  can  get  clear  but  himfelf.  And  fince 
the  great  Art  of  all  Poetry  is  to  mix  Truth  with 
Fiction,  in  order  to  join  the  Credible  with  the  Sur- 
prizing ;  our  author  (hall  produce  the  Credible,  by 
painting  nature  in  her  loweft  fimplicity  ;  and  the 
Surprizing,  by  contradicting  common  opinion.  la 
the  very  Manners  he  will  affect  the  Marvellous ;  he 
will  draw  Achilles  with  the  patience  of  Job;  a  Prince 
talking  like  a  Jack-pudding ;  a  Maid  of  honour  fell- 
ing bargains;  a  Footman fpeaking  like  aPhilofopher; 
and  a  fine  Gentleman  like  a  Scholar.  Whoever  is 
Converfantin  modern  Plays,  may  make  a  moft  noble 
collection  of  this  kind,  and  at  the  fame  time,  form  a 
complete  body  of  modern  Ethics  and  Morality. 

Nothing  feemed  more  plain  to  our  great  authors 
than  that  the  world  had  long  been  weary  of  natural 
things.  How  much  the  contrary  are  formed  to  pleafe, 
is  evident  from  the  univerfal  applaufe  daily  given  to 
the  admirable  entertainments  of  Harlequins  and  Ma- 
gicians on  our  ftage.  When  an  audience  behold  a 
coach  turned  into  a  wheel-banWj  a  conjurer  into  an 

old 
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old  woman,  or  a  man's  head  where  his  heels  fhould 
be  ;  how  are  they  ftruclc  with  tranfport  and  delight  ? 
Winch  can  only  he  imputed  to  this  caufe,  that  each 
object  is  changed  into  that  which  hath  been  fugged: - 
cd  to  them  by  their  own  low  ideas  before. 

He  ought  therefore  to  render  hi  in  kit'  mailer  of 
this  happy  and  anti-natural  way  of  thinking  to  fuch 
a  degree,  as  to  be  able,  on  the  appearance  of  any 
object,  to  furnifh  his  imagination  with  ideas  infi- 
nitely beLw  it.  And  his  eyes  fhould  be  like  unto  the 
wrong  end  of  a  perfpe&ive  glafr,  by  which  all  the 
objects  of  nature  are  lellened. 

For  Example  ;  when  a  true  genius  looks  upon  the 
Sky,  he  immediately  catches  the  idea  of  a  piece  of 
blue  luteflring,  or  a  child's  mantle. 

*  The  Skies ,  whofefpreading  volumes  farce  have  room, 
Spun  thin,  and  wove  in  nature's  finejl  loom, 
'The  new-born  world  in  their  jo  ft  lap  cmbracd, 
And  all  around  their  Jlarry  mantle  cajl. 

If  he  looks  upon  a  tempeft,  he  {hall  have  an  image 
of  a  troubled  bed,  and  defcribe  a  fuccecding  calm  in 
this  manner  : 

f  77)e  Ocean,  joyd  to  fee  the  tempefl  fed, 

New  lays  his  waves,  andfmcoths  his  ruffled  bed. 

The  Triumphs  and  Acclamations  of  the  Angels, 
at  the  Creation  of  the  Univcrfc,  prefent  to  his  imagi- 
nation u  the  Rejoicings  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day  ;" 
and  he  beholds  thofe  glorious  beings  celebrating  the 

*  Prince  Arthur,  p.  41,  42. 

t  P-  "4- 

N.  B.  In  order  to  do  Jultice  to  thefe  great  Poets,  our 
Citations  are  taken  from  the  beft,  the  lalt,  and  molt  cor- 
rect Editions  of  their  Works.  That  which  we  ufe  of 
Prince  Arthur,  is  in  Duodecimo,  1714..  The  fourth  Edi- 
tion reYifw'.  P. 

Creator, 
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Creator,  by  huzzaing,  making  illuminations,  and 
flinging  fquibs,  crackers  and  fky-rockets. 

*  Glorious  Illuminations  1  ?nade  on  high, 
By  all  thejlars  and  planets  of  the  fty, 
In  jujl  degrees,  andjhining  order  placd, 
Spectators  charm1 'd,  and  the  blejl  dwelling  gracd. 
'Thro'  all  th'  enlighten' d  air  fwift  fireworks  flewy 
Which  with  repeated Jhouts  glad  Cherubs  threw. 
Comets  afcended  ivith  their  fweeping  train, 
Then  fell  in  flarry  Jhow'rs  and  glut1  ring  rain. 
In  air  ten  thoufand  meteors  blading  hung. 
Which  from  W  eternal  battlements  were  flung. 

If  a  man  who  is  violently  fond  of  Wit,  will  facri- 
fice  to  that  paffion  his  friend  or  his  God,  would  it 
not  be  a  fhame,  if  he  who  is  fmit  with  the  love  of 
the  Bathos  mould  not  facrifice  to  it  all  other  tranft- 
tory  regards  ?  You  fhall  hear  a  zealous  Proteftant 
Deacon  invoke  a  Saint,  and  modeftly  befeech  her  to 
do  more  for  us  than  Providence  : 

f  Look  down,  blefs  d  faint,  with  pity  then  look  downy 
Shed  on  this  land  thy  kinder  influence, 
And  guide  us  through  the  mifils  of  providence 
In  which  we  fir  ay. 

Neither  will  he,  if  a  goodly  Simile  come  in  his  way, 
fcruple  to  affirm  himfelf  an  eye-witnefs  of  things 
never  yet  beheld  by  man,  or  never  in  exiftence  -3  as 
thus, 

X  Thus  have  1 fleen  in  Araby  the  blcfs'd, 
A  Phoenix  couched  upon  her  funral  nefl. 

But  to  convince  you  that  nothing  is  fo great  which 
a  marvellous  genius,  prompted  by  this  laudable  zeal* 

•  P.  50. 

t  A.  Philips  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary. 

T  Anon. 
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is  not  able  to  leilen  ;  hear  how  the  mod  fublime  of 
all  Beings  ;>  rip  re  fen  ted  in  the  following  imnges : 

Firft  he  is  a  1\\  i  \  i  er. 

*   Sometimes  the  Lord  of  Mature  in  t'hr  air, 

Spreads  forth  his  clouds,  his  fible  canvas,  where 

H.s  pencil,   dipped  i 

Pa.nts  his  fair  rain-bow,   charming  to  tbi 

Now  he  is  a  C  h  e  m  i  s  t. 

\   Tti  Almighty  CLcmif]  djts  lis  tuork  prepare, 
Pours  doivfs  his  iva.'ers  on  the  thirfly  jlain, 
Digefls  his  Lightening,  and  dijlils  lis  rain. 

Now  he  is  a  Wrestler. 

7  in  his  griping  arms  lb'  Eternal  took, 
And  nuitbjuch  mighty  fo-  ce  my  body  , 
That  the  flrcng  graj,  •  sjonly  br 

Brcke  all  my  hones,  and  ell  myjtnfwi  izos^d. 

Now  a  Recruiting  Officer, 

^  For  clouds,  the  fun-beams  levy  frefcfup plies, 
And  raft  recruits  if  vapours,  ml.ich  arift 
Dfanmfrom  the  Jca-  to  'irfler  in  t'.efies. 

Now  a  peaceable  Guaranti  I 

/  agues  of  peace  the  neighbours  did  agree, 
And  to  maintain  to  as  Guarantee. 

Then  he  is  an  Attorney. 

4-  Job,  cs  a  vile  offender,  Gcd  indites, 
'etreej  againfl  mc  sorites. 

•   Blackm.  opt.  edit*  dood.  1716.  p.  i 
f  Blackm.  IT.  c:\. 

§  P.  170. 
I    y 
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God  'will  not  be  my  advocate, 
My  caufe  to  manage  or  debate. 

In  the  following  Lines heisaGoLDBEATER. 

Who  the  rich  metal  beats,  and  then,  with  care, 
Unfolds  the  golden  leaves,  to  gild  the  fields  of  air* 

Then  a  Fuller. 

+  th*  exhaling  reeks  that  ft  ere t  rife, 

Born  on  rebounding  fun-beams  thro1  the  Jkies, 
Are  thickened,  wrought,  and  whiten' 'd,  till  they  grtvt 
A  heavnlyfeece. 

A  Mercer,  or  Packer. 

\   Didft  thou  one  end  of  air's  'wide  curtain  hold, 
And  help  the  Bales  of  ALtherto  unfold; 
Say,  which  carulean  pile  was  by  thy  hand  unroWd  ? 

A  Butler. 

§   He  meafures  all  the  drops  with  wondrous  Jkill, 
Which  the  black  clouds,  his  floating  Bottles,  fill. 

And  a  Baker. 

||    God  in  the  wildernefs  his  table  fpread, 
And  in  his  airy  Ovens  bak'd  their  bread* 


*  P.  181. 

f  P.  18. 

X  p- 174. 

§  P. 131. 

||  Blackm.  Song  of  Moles,  p.  218. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

Of  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Genius's  in  the 
Profbhd,  and  the  Marks  and  Charac- 
ters of  each. 

IDovbt  not  but  the  Reader,  by  this  Clourl  of 
ins  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
oui  the  Bathos  is  an  Art  -,  and   th.it 

the  Genius  >l  1  whatever,  following  the 

mere  ideas  cf  N«u.  I    naffi'tcd  with  an  habi- 

tual,  nay  laborious   pecu  i         inking,  could 

arrive  at  images  fo  wondcrnilly  low  coun- 

T'he  great  author,  from  whole 
.n  all  thei'e  inftances  (the  Father  ot  the 
Bathos,  and  indeed  the  Homer  of  it)  has,  like  that 
immortal  Greek,  confined  his  labours  to  the  greater 
Poetry,  and  thereby  left  room  for  others  to  acquire 
a  due  fhare  of  praife  in  inferior  kinds.  Many 
painters  who  could  never  hit  a  nofe  or  an  I 
with  felicity  copied  a  fmall-pox,  or  been  admirable 
at  a  toad  or  a  red  herring.  And  feldom  are  we 
without  genius's  for  Still-life,  which  they  can  work 
up  and  ftifTen  with  incredible  accuracy. 

An  univerfal  Genius  rifes  not  in  an  age  ;  but 
when  he  riles,  armies  rife  in  him  !  he  [tours  forth 
five  or  fix  Epic  Pocn;  cater  facility  th.  n 

five  or  fix  pages  can  be  produced  by  an  elaborate 
fervile  copier  .ire  or  the  Ancients.      It  is 

affirmed  by  Quintilian,  that  the  fame  genius  which 
manicus  fo  greal  a  General,  would  with 
equal  application  have  made  him  an  excellent  He- 
roic Poet,  in  like  manner,  n  n  the 
affinity  there  appears  between  Ai  .1 
doubt  not  bui  ,  a 
il  and  fanciful  pattern-drawer,  an  induftri 
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collector  of  (hells,  a  laborious  and  tuneful  bag- 
piper, or  a  diligent  breeder  of  tame  rabbits,  might 
Severally  excel  in  their  refpeciive  parts  of  the  Ba- 
thos. 

I  fhall  range  thefe  confined  and  lefs  copious  Ge- 
nius's under  proper  clafTes,  and  (the  better  to  give 
their  pictures  to  the  reader)  under  the  names  of 
Animals  of  fome  fort  or  other ;  whereby  he  will  be 
enabled,  at  the  firft  fight  of  fuch  as  fhnll  daily  come 
forth,  to  know  to  what  kind  to  refer,  and  with 
what  Authors  to  compare  them. 

1.  The  Flying  Fijhes :  Thefe  are  writers  who 
now  and  then  rife  upon  their  fins,  and  fly  out  of 
the  Pro  fund  ;  but  their  wings  are  foon  dry,  and 
they  drop  down  to  the  bottom.  G.  S.  A.  H. 
C.  G. 

2.  The  Swallows  are  authors  that  are  eternally 
fkimming  and  fluttering  up  and  down,  but  all 
their  agility  is  employed  to  catch  flies.  L.  T.  W.  P„ 
LordH. 

3.  The  OJlridges  are  fuch,  whofe  heavinefs 
rarely  permits  them  to  raife  themfelves  from  the 
ground  ;  their  wings  are  of  no  ufe  to  lift  them  up, 
and  their  motion  is  between  flying  and  walking  ; 
but  then  they  run  very  fojh  D.  F.  L.  E.  The 
Hon.  E.H. 

4.  The  Parrots  are  they  that  repeat  another's 
words,  in  fuch  a  hoarfe  odd  voice,  as  makes  them, 
feem  their  own.  W.  B.  W.  H.  C.  C.  The  Re^ 
verend  D.  D. 

5.  The  Didappers  are  authors  that  keep  themfelves 
long  out  of  fight,  under  water,  and  come  up  now 
and  then  where  you  leaft  expected  them.  L.  W* 
G.  D.  Efqj  The  Hon.  Sir  W.  Y. 

N  %  6.  The 
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6.   The  Ptrfmfes  arc  unwieldy  and  big  ;  the\ 
all  their  numb  ■  great  turmoil  and  tempeft, 

but  V  appear  in   plain 

nly  (hapelefs  a  iters. 

I.   D.  C.  G.  i-   ( 

E  fuch  a<  can    neither  walk  nor 
nd  b:und  to  admiration  :    They 
ttom  of  a  ci:ch,   . 

W.  1.  M   Efq;  T.  D.  G 

:e  author  :m- 

up  in  their  own  mud,  but  are  a 
and  pert.    L    W.  L.  T.  P.  M.  Gc:  C, 

o    The  T:ririf:i  are  flow  and  chill,  paf- 
ht  much  in  gardens  : 

fine  emb                £  1  un- 

dem.                heavy  lump.     A.  P.  W.  B.  L.  E. 

and  in  each  or  thele  kinds  we  have  the  c 
be  bletlcd  with  fundry  and  manifold  chc 
.:id. 


C  H  A  P.     VII. 

;he   Profund,    when    it    ccr 
Thoug 

WJ  down   the  Principles 
up©  ar  author  is  to  procec 

zing; 
- 
v  :  ntri- 

* 
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the  Printer's  boy  may  often  be  difcerned  in  the 
compofkions  made  in  fuch  feenes  and  company  ; 
and  much  of  Mr.  Curl  himfelf  has  been  infenfibly 
infufed  into  the  works  of  his  learned  writers. 

The  Phyfician,  by  the  ftudy  and  infpe&ion  of 
urine  and  ordure,  approves  himfelf  in  the  fcience  ; 
and  in  like  fort  fhould  our  author  accuftom  and  ex- 
ercife  his  imagination  upon  the  dregs  of  nature. 

This  will  render  his  thoughts  truly  and  funda- 
mentally low,  and  carry  him  many  fathoms  beyond 
Mediocrity.  For,  certain  it  is  (tho'  fome  luke- 
warm heads  imagine  they  may  be  fafe  by  tempo- 
rizing between  the  extremes)  that  where  there  is 
not  a  Triticalnefs  or  Mediocrity  in  the  Thought, 
it  can  never  be  funk  into  the  genuine  and  perfect: 
Bathos,  by  the  moft  elaborate  low  Expreflion  :  It 
can,  at  moft,  be  only  carefully  obfcured,  or  me- 
taphorically debafed.  But  'tis  the  Thought  alone 
that  ftrikes,  and  gives  the  whole  that  fpirit,  which 
we  admire  and  ftare  at.  For  inftance,  in  that  inge- 
nious piece  on  a  lady's  drinking  the  Bath-waters  : 

*   She  drinks  f  She  drinks  !    Behold  the  matchlefs  dame  ! 
To  her  Uis  water,  but  to  us  ,iis  flame  : 
Thus  fire  is  water,  'water  fire  by  turns, 
And  the  fame  fir  earn  at  once  both  cools  and  burns. 

What  can  be  more  eafy  and  unaffected  than  tho 
Diction  of  thefe  verfes  ?  'Tis  the  Turn  of  Thought 
alone,  and  the  Variety  of  Imagination,  that  charm 
and  furprize  us.  And  when  the  fame  lady  goes 
into  the  Bath,  the  Thought  (as  in  juftnefs  it  ought) 
goes  ftill  deeper. 

•J-  Venus  beheld  her,  ''midfi  her  croud  offiaves. 
And  thought  herfelfjujl  rifenfirom  the  waves, 

*  Anon.  f  Idem. 

N  3  How 
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How  much  out  of  the  way  of  common  fcnfe  is 
this  reflection  of  Venus,  not  knowing  herfelf  from 
the  ladv  ? 

Of  the  fame  nature  is  that  noble  minakc  of  a 
frighted  flag  in  full  chafe,  who  (faith  the  Poet) 

Hears  bis  own  feet,  and  t  .ore  ; 

And  fears  the  hind  feet  will  overtake  the  fore. 

So  aftonifhing  as  thefe  are,  they  yield  to  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  Profundity  Ltfelf, 

*  None  hut  Him  e  hu  Para 

Unlefs  it  may  fecm  borrowed  from  the  Thought  of 
that  Maftcr  of  a  Show  in  Smithfield,  who  writ  in 
large  letters,  over  the  picture  of  his  Elephant, 

7his  is  thegieatejl  Elephant  in  the  world,  exc-u  Him 

However,  our  next  inftancc  is  certainly  an  original: 
Speaking  of  a  beautiful  infant, 

So  fair  thou  art,   that  if  great  C.-jpiJ  he 
A  child,  as  Potts  fay,  fwe  thou  ar' 
Fair  Ver.us  would  mi /take  thttfor  her  rw$tt 
Did  not  thy  eyes  proclaim  i  ■  foi. 

7 here  all  the  light;:.  '"sjhine, 

And  tuith  a  fatal  brigktnfft  hli 

Firfl  he  is  Cupid,  then   he   is   not  Cupid  ;   full 
Venus  would  miirakehim,  then  (he  would  notmif- 
takc  him;    next  his  Eyes  are  his  Mother's,  i 
not  his  Mother's,  but  his  own. 

Another  author,  defcribii  ct  that  fhines. 

forth  amidft  a  circle  oi  ( 

"T'.us  Pbcehu  ■■  »_)•, 

iflers  rifu  . 

If  Fall 

What 
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What  a  peculiarity  is  here  of  invention  ?  The 
Auth.r's  pencil,  like  the  wand  of  Circe,  turns  all 
into  monfters  at  a  ftroke.  A  great  Genius  takes 
things  in  the  lump,  without  flopping  ar  minute 
confuierations  :  In  vain  might  the  ram,  the  bu'l, 
the  goat,  the  lion,  the  crab,  the  iItuu:,  the 
fillies,  all  ftand  in  his  way,  as  mere  natural  animals, 
much  more  might  it  be  pleaded  that  a  p  .1  i 
fcales,  an  old  man,  and  two  irinc  pbnt  chirai  i, 
were  no  monfters  :  There  were  only  che  Cen:  ar 
and  the  Maid  that  could  be  efteemed  out  of  naoire.. 
But  what  of  that?  with  a  boidnefs  peculiar  to  chefe 
daring  genius's,  what  he  found  not  monfters,  he 
made  fo. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

Of  the  Profund,  confifting  in  the  Circum- 
flances,  and  of  Amplification  and  Peri- 
phrafe  in  general. 

WHAT  in  a  great  meafure  diftinguifhes 
other  writers  from  ours,  is  their  chufing 
and  feparating  fuch  circumftances  in  a  defcription 
as  ennoble  or  elevate  the  fubjecl:. 

The  circumftances  which  are  mod  natural  are 
olvious,  therefore  not  a/lonijhing  or  peculiar.  But 
thofe  that  are  far-fetched,  or  unexpected,  or  hardly- 
compatible,  will  furprife  prodigioufly.  Thefe  there- 
fore we  muft  principally  hunt  out ;  but  ajaqve/all, 
preferve  a  laudable  Prolixity  ;  prefenting  the  whole 
and  every  fide  at  once  of  the  image  to  view.  For 
Choice  and  Diftmclion  are  not  only  a  curb  to  the 
ipirit,  and  limit  the  d?fcriptn*e  faculty,  but  alfolef- 
fen  the  book  ,  wi~iich  is  frequs  ntly  of  the  worft  ccn- 
fenuence  of  all  to  our  author. 

N  4  When 
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When  Job  lays  in  ihorr,  "  He  wafhed  his  fett 
"  in  butter,"  (a  circumftance  fome  Poets  would 
have  foftened,  or  part  over)  now  hear  how  this  but- 
ter is  fpread  out  by  ihe  great  Genius. 

*   With  feats  difiendtJ <a  rW» 

Such  ntuitrout  lowing  l.erds,   beftrt  my  doer, 
1  heir  faiv.jul  burden   o  un.o.i .  ...     meet. 
That  lie  with  butter  might  have  voajod  our  feci. 

How  cautious  !  and  particular'  He  had  (fays 
our  autho'-)  fo  many  herds,  which  herds  thriv'd  fo 
well,  and  thriving  fo  well  gave  fo  much  milk,  and 
that  milk  produced  fo  much  butter,  that,  if*  he  did 
not,  he  might  have  wafn'd  his  feet  in  it. 

The  enfuing  defcription  of  hell  is  no  lefs  re- 
markable in  the  ciicumftances. 

f   In  flaming  heap  the  mging  ocean  rolls, 

If  h-.fie  livid  waves  in  :  'I've  .  fi  airing  fivuls  ; 

The  liquid  burnii.gi  dreadful  co 

Some  deeply  red  and  others  faintly  blue. 

Could  the  mod  minute  Dutch  painters  have  been 
more  exact  ?  How  inimitably  circumftantial  is  this 
alfo  of  a  war-horfe  ! 

I   His  eye-balls  burn,  he  it.our.ds  the  fitnoaking  plu'n, 
And  knots  0/fcarIet  ribband  deck  his  mane. 

Of  certain  Cudgel-players : 

§  They  brandijh  high  in  air  their  t breaming  /laves, 
Their  hands  a  woven  guard  cfi  07.\cr  fines, 
In  which  they  fix  their  hazle  weapon's  end. 

Who  would  not  think  the  Poet  had  pafl  his 
whole  life  at  Wakes  in  fuch  laudable   divcrfions  ? 

•  Blackm.  Job,  p.  133. 

f  l'r.  Arth.  p.  89. 

\  Anon.  §  Pr.  Arth.  p.  197. 

fin  cc 
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fince  he  teaches  us  how  to  hold,  nay  how  to  make 
a  Cudgel ! 

Pcriphrafie  is  another  great  aid  to  Prolixity  ;  being 
a  diffufed  circumlocutory  manner  of  expreffing  a 
known  idea,  which  fhould  be  fo  myfterioufly  couch'd, 
as  to  give  the  reader  the  pleafure  of  guefling  what 
it  is  that  the  author  can  poflibly  mean,  and  a  itrange 
furprize  when  he  finds  it. 

The  Poetl  laft  mentioned  is  incomparable  in  this 
figure. 

*  A  'waving  fea  of  heads  nvas  round  me  f pre  ad, 
And fill  frejbjlreams  the  gating  deluge  fed. 

Here  is  a  waving  fea  of  heads,  which  by  a  frefh 
ftream  of  heads,  grows  to  be  a  gazing  deluge  of 
heads.  You  come  at  laft  to  find,  it  means  a  great 
crowd. 

How  pretty  and  how  genteel  is  the  following  ? 

•J-  Nature's  ConfecHoner, 

Whofe  fucket,  are  moifl  alchemy  : 
The  Ji ill  of  'his  refining  mold 
Minting  the  garden  into  g  old. 
What  is  this  but  a  Bee  gathering  honey  ? 

\  Lii tie  Syren  of  the  ft 'age, 

Empty  ivarhler,  breathing  lyre, 
Wanton  gale  of  fond  define, 
Tuneful  mifichief,  <uocalfpell. 

Who  would  think,  this  was  only  a  poor  gentlewo- 
man that  fung  finely  ? 

We  may  define  Simplification  to  be  making  the  moft 
of  a  Thought ;  it  is  the  fpinning-wheel  of  the  Ba- 
thos, which   draws  out  and  fpreads  it  in  the  fineft 

*  Job,  p.  78.  f  Cleveland. 
X  A.  Philips  to  Cuzzona. 

thread* 
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thread.      I  I  :  Amp  tend  half 

a  dozen  thin  thoughts  o  for 

which,  the  tale  of  man)  the 

fubftance  of  many  a  fair  volume  might  lx-  redi    cd 
into  the  fize  of  a  primmer. 

In  the  book  of  Job  are  theft  words,  w,;  II. ■''  'hou 
<c  commanded  the  morning,  and  caufed    : 
"  fpring  to  know  his  place  ?"  How  is  this  extended 
by  the  moft  celebrated  Amplifier  of  our  age  I 

*  Car.fl  thou  fct  fo  -  ,.-/ mine*  M  h 

Which  the  refulgent  ore  *f  light  fuf 
h  t  ■'. t  ce  'efl'.al  furnace  to  thee  km 
In  ivhich  I  melt  tl-e golden  metal  doiin  ? 
Treafures,from  twbicb  1 dtult  out  light  at 
As  allmyjlart  and  lavifb  fun;  can  i<:afie. 

The  fame  author  hath  amplified  a  pafTaire  in  the 
civth  Pfalm  ;  "  He  looks  on  the  earth,  and  it  trem- 
**  bles.     He  touches  the  hills,  and  they  (moke.** 

•f  The  hills  forget  they 're  fix' V,  and in  their  fri 
Caft  off  their  ive-pht,  and  eafe  themj .'. 
The  woods  with  terror  nvingd,  out  f 
And  leave  the  heavy,  fant.ttJ  hi, Is  LJnnJ. 

You  fee  here  the  hilh  not  only  trembling,  but 
fhaking  off  the  woods  from  -heir  backs,  to  run  the 
falter  :  After  this  you  are  prefented  with  a  foot- 
of  mountains  and  woods,  where  the  woods  d" 
the  mountains,  that,  like  corpulent  pur! 
come  puffing  and  parting  a  vaft  way  bejiind  them. 

*  y>\  p.  ios.  t  r-  *6:- 

chap. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

Of  Imitation,  and  the  Manner  of  Imitating. 

THAT  the  true  authors  of  the  Profund  are  to 
imitate  diligently  the  examples  in  their  own 
ivay^  is  not  to  be  queftioned,  and  that  divers  have 
by  this  means  attained  to  a  depth  whereunto  their 
own  weight  could  never  have  carried  them,  is  evi- 
dent by  fundry  inftances.  Who  fees  not  that  De 
Foe  was  the  poetical  fnn  of  Withers,  Tate  of  Ogil- 
by,  E.  Ward  of  John  Taylor,  and  E — n  of  Black- 
more  ?  Therefore  when  we  fit  down  to  write,  let 
us  bring  fome  great  author  to  our  mind,  and  afk 
ourfelves  this  queftion  ;  How  would  Sir  Richard 
have  faid  this  ?  Do  I  exprefs  myfelf  as  fimply  as 
Amb.  Philips  ?  Or  flow  my  numbers  with  the  quiet 
thoughtlefTnefs  of  Mr.  Welfted  ? 

But  it  may  feem  fomewhat  ftrange  to  aflert,  that 
our  Proficient  mould  alfo  read  the  works  of  thofe 
famous  Poets  who  have  excelled  in  the  Sublime  :  Yet 
is  not  this  a  paradox.  As  Virgil  is  faid  to  have  read 
Ennius,  out  of  his  dunghill  to  draw  gold,  fo  may 
our  author  read  Shakefpear,  Milton,  and  Dryden 
for  the  contrary  end,  to  bury  their  gold  in  his  own 
dunghill.  A  true  Genius,  when  he  finds  anything 
lofty  or  mining  in  them,  will  have  the  (kill  to  bring 
it  down,  take  off  the  glofs,  or  quite  difcharge  the 
colour,  by  fome  ingenious  Circumftance  or  Peri- 
phrafe,  fome  addition  or  diminution,  or  by  fome  of 
thofe  Figures,  the  ufe  of  which  we  fhall  fhew  in 
our  next  chapter. 

The  book  of  Job  is  acknowledged  to  be  infinite- 
ly fublime,  and  yet  has  not  the  father  of  the  Bathos 
reduced  it  in  every  page  ?  Is  there  a  pafTage  in  all 
Virgil  more  painted  up  and  laboured  than  the  de- 
fcription  of  /Etna  in  the  third  /Eneid  ? 

Horn- 
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Hort   ' .-;'  jiix.'a  tonat  A^.ir.a  ruinis, 
InterJu::  q\:  atramfi  cfosra  m 

Ti" 

Jtt  tsjfavmarum,  t  bit. 

Inter iwmfcopulot  aii  . 

F.t-git  i  .  .  .'at 

Cum  gemitu  gicmerut,  fkndotni  ex  .-r    ,    . 

(I  beg  parJon  of  the  gentle  EnglUh  reader,  and 
fiich  of  our  writers  as  underftand  not  Latin)    J.  i 
how  this  is  taken  down  by  our  Britifh  Poet, 
Jingle  happy  thought  of  throwing  the  mountain  into 
a_//>  of  the  colic. 

*  JEtna,  and  al.ti  mount  ins,   \ 
Their  kindled  fitrei  voitb  tnbred  fiorpn  of 
B/oim  up  to  ruge  ;   ar.ii,  roaring  out. 

j4s  torn  nuitb  inward  gripes,  .  ing  pain  : 

Laboring,  they  i  Ireadful  vomit  >. 

Ami  nvitb  their  melted  bowels  fpro&  >kJ. 

Horace,  in  fcarchof  the  Sublime,  flruck  his  head 
again  ft  the  Stars  f  ;  but  Ernpedocles,  to  fathom  the 
Profund,  threw  himfelf  into  /T'tr.  i.  And  who  but 
would  imagine  our  excellent  Modern  had  alfo  been 
there,  from  this  defcription  ? 

Imitation  is  of  two  forts ;  the  firfl  is  when  we  ' 
to  our  own   puruofes  the  Thoughts    >f  others  ;   the 
fecond  confifts  in  copying  th  dons,  01  Ble- 

lebl       d    authors.      1  true   feen  i 
profefiedly  writ  in  the  fl  ,   wherein 

the  refemt  lance  lay  in  one  !inc, 

. 
And   uindry  poems   in  imitation  of  Milton,  where 
with  the  i.  .    and   not  lo  much  as  one 

exception,  neverthelefs  was  confl  -  em- 

*  Pr.  Arthur,   p. 

der'd 
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broidcr'd  was  broiderd,  hermits  were  eremites,  dif- 
dain'd  was  fdeigr? </,.{hady  umbrageous,  enterprize^w- 
prize,  pagan  paynim,  pinions  pennons,  fweet  dulcet, 
orchards  or  chats,  bridge-work  pontifical;  nay,  her 
was  hir,  and  their  was  //;/>  thro'  the  whole  poem. 
And  in  very  deed,  there  is  no  other  way  by  which 
the  true  modern  poet  could  read,  to  any  purpofe, 
the  works  of  fuch  men  as  Milton  and  Shakefpear. 

It  may  be  expected,  that,  like  other  Critics,  I 
fhould  next  fpeak  of  the  Pajfions :  but  as  the  main 
end  and  principal  effect  of  the  Bathos  is  to  produce 
Tranquillity  of  Mind,  (and  fure  it  is  a  better  defign  to 
yxomottfieep  than  madnefs)  we  have  little  to  fay  on 
this  fubject.  Nor  will  the  fhort  bounds  of  this  dif- 
courfe  allow  us  to  treat  at  large  of  the  Emollients  and 
Opiats  of  Poefy,  of  the  Cool,  and  the  manner  of  pro- 
ducing it,  or  of  the  methods  ufed  by  our  authors  in 
managing  the  Paflions.  I  fhall  but  tranfiently  re- 
mark, that  nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  the  Cool, 
as  the  ufe  of  Wit  in  expreiTing  paffion  :  The  true 
genius  rarely  fails  of  points,  conceits,  and  proper 
Jimiles  on  fuch  occafions  :  This  we  may  term  the 
Pathetic  epigrammatical,  in  which  even  puns  are  made 
ufe  of  with  good  fuccefs.  Hereby  our  beft  authors 
have  avoided  throwing  themfclves  or  their  readers 
into  any  indecent  Tranfports. 

But  as  it  is  fometimes  needful  to  excite  the  paf- 
fions  of  our  antagonift  in  the  polemic  way,  the  true 
ftudents  in  the  law  have  conftantly  taken  their  me- 
thods from  low  life,  where  they  obferved,  that,  to 
move  Anger,  ufe  is  made  of  fcolding  and  railing  ; 
to  move  Love,  of  bawdry;  to  beget  Favour  and 
Friendfhip,  of  grofs  flattery  ;  and  to  produce  Fear, 
of  calumniating  an  adverfary  with  crimes  obnoxious 
to  the  State.  As  for  Shame,  it  is  a  filly  pa/lion, 
5  of 
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of  which  as  our  authors  are  incapable  thcmfelves,  fu 
they  woulu  not  produce  it  in  others. 


CHAP.     X. 

Of  Tropes  and  Figures :  And  firft  of  the 
variegating,  confounding,  and  reverting 
Figures. 

BU  T  \vc  proceed  to  the  Figures.  We  cannot  too 
earneftly  recommend  to  our  authors  the  ftudy 
of  the  Alufe  of  Speech.  They  ought  to  lay  it  d 
as  a  principle,  to  fay  nothing  in  the  ufu  il  way,  but 
(if  poflible)  in  the  direct  contrary.  Therefore  the 
Figures  muft  be  fo  turn'd,  as  to  manifelt  that  intri- 
cate and  wonderful  Call  of  Head  which  diftinguiihes 
all  writers  of  this  kind  ;  or  (as  I  may  fay)  to  refer 
exactly  the  Mold  in  which  they  were  formed,  in  all 
its  inequalities,  cavities,  obliquities,  odd  crannies, 
and  diftortions. 

It  would  be  endlefs,  nay  impoflible  to  enumerate 
all  fuch  Figures  ;  but  we  fhall  content  ourfelves  to 
range  the  principal,  which  moft  powerfully  contri- 
bute to  the  Bathos,  under  three  CI... 

I.  The  Variegating,  Confounding,  or  Rcvcrfing 
Tropes  and  Figures. 

II.  The  Magnifying,  and 

III.  The  Dimijiifhing. 

We  cannot  avoid  giving  to  thefe  the  Greek  or 
Roman  Names  ;  but  in  tendernefs  to  our  country- 
men and  fellow-writers,  many  of  whom,  hov 
cxquifitc,  are  whollj  ignorani  ol  thole  '  ,  we 

have  alio  explained  them  in  our  mother  con 

I.  Of 
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I.  Of  the  £rft  fort,  nothing  fo  much  conduces  to 
the  Bathos,  as  the 

Catachresis. 
A  Matter  of  this  will  fay, 

Mow  the  Beard, 
Shave  the  Grafs, 
Pin  the  Plank, 
Nail  my  Sleeve. 

From  whence  refults  the  fame  kind  of  pleafure  to 
the  mind,  as  to  the  eye  when  we  behold  Harlequin 
trimming  himfelf  with  a  hatchet,  hewing  down  a 
tree  with  a  rafor,  making  his  tea  in  a  cauldron,  and 
brewing  his  ale  in  a  tea-pot,  to  the  incredible  fatis- 
faction  of  the  Britifh  fpectator.  Another  fource  of 
the  Bathos  is, 

The  Metonymy, 

the  inverfion  of  Caufes  for  Effects,  of  Inventors  for 
Inventions,  etc. 

Lac  'd  in  her  *  Cojlns  new  appeared  the  bridef  V 

A  \  Bubble -boy  and  \  Tompion  at  ker  fide,  C. 

And  ivith  an  air  divine  her  §  Colmar  plfd  :  j_ 

Then  ch  !  Jke  cries,  whatfaves  I  round  me  fee  f 
Here  a  bright  Redcoat,  there  a  fmart  fl  Toupee* 

The  Synechdoche, 

which  confiits  in  the  ufe  of  a  part  for  the  whole. 
You  may  call  a  young  woman  fometimes  Pretty-face 
and  Pigs-eyeSy  and  fometimes  Snotty-nofe  andDraggle- 
tail.  Or  of  Accidents  for  Perfons ;  as  a  Lawyer  is 
called  Split-caufe,  a  Taylor  Prick-loufe,  etc.  Or  of 

*  Stays.  +  Tweezer- cafe.  %  Watch.  §  Fan. 
U  A  fort  of  Periwig  :  All  words  in  ufe  in  this  prefent 
Year  17:7.  P. 

things 
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things  belonging  to  a  man,  for  the  man  himfclf ;  as 
a  Swtrd-mtn,  a  Goiun-mzn,  a  T -m-T-d-r\rAi\  j  a 
Whitc-^;..^-,  a  Turn-^,  etc. 

The  Aposiopesis. 
An  excellent  figure  for  the  Ignorant,  a*,  "  What 
**  (hall  I  fay  ?"  when  one  has  nothing  to  fay  ;  or 
"  1  can  no  more,"  when  one  really  can  no  more. 
Exprcifions  which  the  gentle  reader  is  fo  good  as 
never  to  take  in  earncft. 

The  Metaphor. 
The  firft  rule  is  to  draw  it  from  the  loiveji  things, 
which  is  a  certain  way  to  fink  the  highcit  ;  as  when 
you  fpeak  of  the  Thunder  of  Heaven,  fay, 
*  The  Lords  above  are  angry  and  talk  big. 

If  you  would  defcribe  a  rich  man  refunding  his 
treafures,  cxprefs  it  thus, 

•f  Thd1  he  (as  fail)  may  Riches  gorge,  tie  Spoil 
Painful  in  tnafly  Vomhy/.a/:  recoil. 
Soon  jbuil  he  perijh  ncith  afxi'i  <; 
Like  his  oxvn  Ordure,  cajl  with  Jcorn  a-.' 

The  Second,  that,  whenever  you  ftart  a  Metaphor, 
you  mud  be  fure  to  run  it  down,  and  purfue  it  as  far 
as  it  can  go.  If  you  get  the  feent  of  a  State  nego- 
tiation, follow  it  in  this  manner. 

X  The  J? f>res  and  ail  the  elements  tvitb  thee 
Sha'  ratify  a  jhicl  confederacy  ; 
Wild  beajlt  tbeirfavagt  temper  frail  forget, 
Andfr  a  firm  alliance  viitb  thee  treat; 
The  fury  tyrant  of the  fpacious  feas 
S!  llftnd  a  fcaly  embafly/cr  j. 
His  plighted  faith  the  Crocodile  jhall  keep. 
And feeing  thee,  for  joy  finurely  lutep. 

*  Lee,  Alex,    f  Blackm.  Job,  p.  91,  03.     J  Job,  p.  :r. 

Or 
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t)r  if  you  reprefent  the  Creator  denouncing  war 
againft  the  wicked,  be  fure  not  to  omit  one  circum- 
ftance  ufual  in  proclaiming  and  levying  war. 

*  Envoys  and  Agents,  vjho  by  my  command 
Rfjide  in  Pale/lino's  land, 

To  whom  com  millions  I  have  given, 

To  manage  there  the  interefts  of  heaven  ; 

Te  holy  heralds,  vuho  proclaim 

Or  war  or  peace,  in  mine  vour  wafer's  name  * 

Ye  pioneers  of  heaven,  prepare  a  road, 

Make  it  plain,  direel  and  broad ', 

For  I  in  perfon  tvill  my  people  head  ; 

For  the  divine  deliverer 
Will  on  his  march  in  majefy  appear, 
And  needs  the  aid  of  no  confed'rate  power. 
Under  the  article  of  the  Confounding,  we  rarik, 

1.  The  Mixture  of  Figures, 

which  raifes  fo  many  images*  as  to  give  you  no 
image  at  all.  But  its  principal  beauty  is  when  it 
gives  an  idea  juft  oppofite  to  what  itfeemed  meant  to 
defcribe.  Thus  an  ingenious  artift  painting  the 
Spring,  talks  of  a  Snozv  of  Blojfotm,  and  thereby 
raifes  an  unexpected  picture  of  Winter.  Of  this 
fort  is  the  following : 

-f  The  gaping  clou's  pour  laftts  of  fulphur  doivn, 
II I. of  livid  fiafbes  fckmrgftnbeatr.S  drouri. 

What  a  noble  Confufion  ?  clouds,  lakes*  brim- 
ftone,  flames,  fun-beams,  gaping,  pouring,  fickning, 
drowning  !  all  in  two  lines. 

2.  The  Jargon. 

J  Thy  head  /hall  rife,  tho"  buried  in  the  di'Jl, 
And  ,midfl  tie  cloud:  his  glittering  turrets  thru/I. 

*  Blackoij  Ifa.  c.  xl.  f  Pr.  Arthur,  p.  37* 
%   fob*  p.  107. 

Vol.  VI.  O  %iwe? 
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■7v,  What  are  the  glittering  turrets  of  a  man'* 
head  I 

m  the  Jhoie,   as  frequent  as  the  find, 
To  meet  tit  Prince,  the  glad  Dimetians  ft  and. 

Quare^  Where  thefe  Dimetians  flood  ?  and  of 
what  fize  they  were  ?  Add  alfo  to  the  'Jargon  fuch 
as  the  following. 

■f   Drftrucliotfs  empire  ftjall  not  longer  /aft, 
Jlnd  Deflation  lye  for  ever  ivafte. 

§   Hire  Niobe,  fad  mother,   makes  her  v;: 
And  ferns  converted  to  a  ft  one  in  fto  ~e. 
But  for  Variegation,  nothing  is  more  ufeful  than 
3.   The  Paranomasia,  or  P 

where  a  Word,  like  the  tongucof  a  jackdaw,  (j 
twice  as  much   by  being   fplit :    As    this  of  Mr. 

Dennis  ||, 

Bullets  that  ivound,  like  Pal  at  they  fly  ; 

or  this  excellent  one  of  Mr.  Wclfted  J, 

in  he 
Naked,  and  only  covcr'd  by  the  Sky. 
To  which  thou  may 'ft  add, 

To  fie  her  beauties  1:0  man  needs  toftccf), 
She  has  the  n<:ho!e  Horizon  far  her  hoop. 

4.  The  Antithesis,  or  See-Saw, 
whereby  Contraries  and  Oppofitions  are  balanced 
jn  fuch   a  way,  as  to  caufe  .1  reader  to  remain  fuf- 
pended  between  them,   to  h  ng  delight  and 

recreation.      Such  are  thefe,  on   a  lady    who  made 
;lf  appear  out  of  fize,   by  hiding  a  young  prin- 
cefa  under  her  clothes. 

'    Pr.  Arthur,  p.  iq~.  f  Job,  p.  §  T. 

;,  Poems.         ||  looms  1693,  p.  13.  t  W'cLlcJ. 

l'oems,  Aeon  and  Lavin. 

1 1  Vile 
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*  While  the  kind  nymph  changing  her  faultlefs  jhape 
Becomes  unhandfome,  handfomely  to  /cape. 

On  the  Maids  of  Honour  in  mourning : 
-j-  Sadly  they  charm,  and  difmaly  they  pleafe. 
J  His  eyes  fo  bright 
Let  in  the  objecl  and  let  out  the  light. 
§  The  Gods  look  pale  to  fee  us  look  fo  red. 
The  ||  Fairies  and  their  Queen 
In  mantles  blue  came  tripping  o'er  the  green. 
•f  All  nature  felt  a  reverential JJiock, 

The  fea  Jlood fill to  fee  the  mount  aim  rock. 


CHAP.     XI. 

The  Figures  continued  :  Of  the  Magnifying 
and  Diminifhing  Figures. 

A  Genuine  Writer  of  the  Profund  will  take  care 
never  to  magnify  any  object  without  clouding  it 
at  the  fame  time  :  His  Thought  will  appear  in  a  true 
mift,  and  very  unlike  what  is  in  nature.  It  muft  al- 
ways be  remembered  that  darknefs  is  an  efTential 
quality  of  the  Profund,  or,  if  there  chance  to  be  a 
glimmering,  it  muft  be  as  Milton  exprefles  it, 

No  light,  but  rather  darknefs  <vifible. 

The  chief  Figure  of  this  fort  is, 

1.  The  Hyperbole,  or  Irnpoflible. 

*  Waller.         f  Steel  on  Queen  Mary.         \  Quarle?. 
§  Lee,  Alex.  ||  Phil.  Paft.  ^  Blackm.  Job, 

p.  176. 

O  2  For 
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For  inftance,  of  a  Lion  ; 
*   He  roar' J  Jo  loud,  and  looked 'Jo  ivon.i 'rout  grim, 
His  -very  Jhadoiu  durjl  not  follow  him. 

Of  a  Lady  at  Dinner. 
The  ftli'er  whitenefs  that  ad.rns  thy  neck. 
Sullies  the  plate,  and  makes  the  napkin  black. 

Of  the   fame. 
■\  Tb"  obfcurenrfs  of  her  birth 
Cannot  eclipfe  the  lujlre  of  her  eyest 
Which  make  her  all  one  light. 

Of  a  Bull-baiting. 
J  Up  to  the  Jlars  th(  J],rc.~.v..n    maflives  fly, 
And  add  new  monjlers  to  the  frighted  Jky. 

Of  a  fcene  of  Mifery. 
$  Behold  a  Scene  of  vufery  and  woe .' 

Here  Argus  foon  might  weep  himfelf  quite  I 
%       Ev'n  tho7  be  'rad  En  are  us*  hundred  hands 
To  nvife  thuj'e  hundred  eyes. 

And  that  modeft  requeft  of  two  abfent  lovers  . 
Ye  Cods .'  annihilate  hut  Sp^ce  and  Time, 
And  make  tiio  lovers  happy. 

2.  The  Periphrasis,  which  the  Moderns  call 
the  Circumbendibus ',  whereof  we  have  given  examples 
in  the  ninth  chapter,  and  fhall  again  in  the  twelfth. 

To  the  fame  clafs  of  the  Magnifying  may  be  re- 
ferred the  following,  which  are  lb  excellently  mo- 
dern, that  we  have  yet  no  name  for  them.  In  de- 
ferring a  country  profpec"],  , 

||  I'd  call  them  mountains,  but  can't  call  thrmfo, 
For  fear  to  wrorg  them  with  a  name  tea  loiu  ; 

•   Vet.  Aut.  f  Theob.  Double  FaUhood. 

X  BlacUm.  §  Anon.  ||  Anon. 
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While  the  fair  vales  beneath  fo  humlly  le, 
That  even  humble  feems  a  lentt  too  high. 
III.  The  third  clafs  remains,  of  the  Dimhijhing 
Figures :  And  1.  the  Anticlimax,  where  the  fe- 
cond  line  drops  quite  fhort  of  the  firft,  than  which 
nothing  creates  greater  furprize. 

On  the  extent  of  the  Britifh  Arms. 
•  Under  the  Tropic  is  our  language  /poke, 

And  part  of  Flanders  hath  recei-v'dour  Yoke. 

On  a  Warrior. 
•J-   And  thou  DalhouJJy  the  great  God  of  War, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  to  the  Earl  cf  Mar. 

On  the  Valour  of  the  Englifh. 

J  Nor  Art  nor  Nature  has  the  force 
To  flop  its  Jleddy  courfe, 
Nor  Alps  nor  Pyrenaeans  keep  it  out, 
Nor  fort if Yd  Redoubt. 

At  other  times  this  figure  operates  in  a  larger  ex- 
tent ;  and  when  the  gentle  reader  is  in  expectation 
of  fome  great  image,  he  either  finds  it  furprizingly 
imperfect,  or  is  prefented  with  fomething  low,  or 
quite  ridiculous.  A  furprize  refembling  that  of  a 
curious  perfon  in  a  cabinet  of  Antique  Statues,  who 
beholds  on  the  pedeftal  the  names  of  Homer,  or 
Cato;  but  looking  up,  finds  Homer  without  a  head, 
and  nothing  to  be  feen  of  Cato  but  his  privy-mem- 
ber. Such  are  thefe  lines  of  a  Leviathan  at  fea, 

§  His  motion  ivorks,  ard  beats  the  oozy  mud, 
And  with  its /lime  incorporates  the  flood, 
7 Till  all  t/S  encumher'd,  thick,  fermenting  flream 
Does  like  one  Pot  of  boiling  Ointment  feem. 

*  Waller.  f  Anno.  %  Denn.  on  Namur. 

*  Blackm.  Job,  p.  197. 

O  3  Where'er 
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Where'er  bt/kuimt,  he  leaves  along  the  lake 
Such  frothy  furrtWt  fuc'>  a  jo  ,.•/.•>  tra  k, 
That  i  U  the  waters  of  t  ,-.jr 

y — with  age,  or  grey  ivitb fuddtn ftar. 

But  perhaps  even  thefe  are  excelled  by  the  enfuing. 

*  Koxv  the  reftftcd fames  and  /!■■>  fjfort, 
■By  '■  ■  git  >  oar, 

And  raging  fas  fo^v  down  of  melted  0>e. 
Sometimes  they  hear  lo»g  Iron  Cars  removV., 
And  to  and  (to  huge  Heps  of  Cinders  fhov'd. 
2.  The  Vulgar, 
is  ajfo  a  Species  of  the  Dlminifnng  :  By  this  a  fpear 
flying  into  the  air  is  compared  to  a  boy  whiftlin 
he  goes  on  an  errand. 

•J-  The  mighty  StufFa  threiv  a  m 

ts  Errand  pleas'd,  fung  thro  the  air. 

A  Alan  raging  with  grief  to  a  Maftiff  Dog  : 
J  /  cannot  fife  this  gigantic  ivoe, 

Nor  on  my  raging  grief  a  muzzle  tlrciu. 

And  Clouds  big  with   water   to  a  woman  in  great 
necefiity  : 

Diltcnded  nvitb  the  Waters ;';;  Urn  pent, 

The  clouds  hang  deep  in  air,  hut  hang  unrent. 

3.  The  Infantine. 

This    is  wb.cn   a  Poet  grows  fo  very  fimplc,  as  to 
think  and  talk,  like  a  child.     I  fhall  take  my  exam- 
ples from  thegreateft   Alalia-  in  tins  w...  :   Heai 
how  he  fondles,  like  a  incur  flammcrcr. 
§    I .  ;  m  of  p  'acid  mien, 

Miniature  of  btautft  queen, 

Pr.  Arthur,  p.  157.  f  Pr.  Arthur.         %  Job, 

r.   ;  1 .  h  Amb.  Philips  on  Miis  Cuzzona. 

tktr, 
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Hither,  Briiijh  m-fe  of  mine. 
Hi f  her,  all  ye  Graecian  Nine, 
With  the  loi/ey   Graces  Three, 
And  your  pretty  Nurfeling  fee. 

When  tie  meadoivs  r.ext  are  feen, 
Siveet  enamel,  ibhife  and  green. 
When  again  the  lambkins  p'ay, 
Pretty  Sportlings/W/  of  May. 

Then  the  neck  fo  nvhite  and  round, 
(Little  Neck  nvitb  brillants  hound) 
And  thy  Gentlenefs  of  mind, 
(Gentle  from  a  gentle  kind)  etc. 
Happy  thrice,  ar.d  thrice  agen, 
Happiefl  he  of  happy  mm,  etc. 

and  the  reft  of  thofe  excellent  Lullabies  of  his  com- 
pofition. 

How  prettily  »he  afks  the  fheep  to  teach  him  to 
bleat  ? 

*  Teach  me  to  grieve  with  bleating  moan0  myjheep. 
Hear  how  a  babe  would  reafon  on  his  nurfe's 

death  : 

•J-  That  ever  Jbe  could  die  !  Oh  mof  unkind  ! 
To  die,  and  leave  poor  Colinet  behind  ? 
And  yet> — Why  blame  I  her  ? — 

With  no  lefs  fimplicity  does  he  fuppofe  that 
(hepherdeffes  tear  their  hair  and  beat  their  breafts  at 
their  own  deaths : 

X   Te  brighter  maids,  faint  emblems  of  my  fair, 
With  looks  caft  dotvn,  and  <viith  di/heve/'d hair, 
In  hitler  anguifh  beat  your  Ircafls,  and  moan 
Her  death  untimely,  as  it  were  your  own. 

*  Philips's  Paftorals.  f  Ibid.  %  Ibid. 

O  4  4.  The 
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4.  The  Inanity,  or  Nothincni 
Of  tli is  the  fame  author  furnifhes  us  with  moft 
beautiful  initanccs  : 

/,   more  filly  than  my  jheep, 
(Wbi(b  on  the  fonvry  plain  I  once  did  ktr't.) 
•f-  To  the  grave  Senate  Jhe  could  counfel  gi 
(Which  with  afiomjhment  they  did  receive.) 

\  He  nxhom  loud  cannon  could  not  terr/r. 
Falls  Cjrom  the  grandeur  cf  his  Maj'jly.) 

$   Happy,  mcrr)  as  a  king, 

Sipping  deiv,  yu  lip,  and f.rg. 

The  Noife  returning  luith  returning  Light, 
What  did  it? 

y  L'i/pen'd  the  Silence,  and  difeWd  the  Night. 

You  eafily  perceive  the  Nothingnefs  of  every  fecond 
Verfe. 

^[  The  glories  of  proud  London  tofw-vey, 

The  Sun  bimfilf  Jh..li  rij,        •  by  brtuk  of  day, 

5.   The  Expletive, 

admirably  exemplified  in  the  Epithets  of  many  au- 
thors, 

Tii1  umbrageous  faadoiu,  and  tie  terda':t  green, 
The  runn  ng  cm  rent,   and  odorous  fragrance, 
Chear  my  lone  folitude  ivitbjoycus  gladnefs. 
Or  in  pretty  drawling  words  like  thefe, 
4.  All  men  his  tcmb,  al  men  his  fans  adore, 
And  his  fans '  fns,  till  there  jhall  be  no  v. 

•   Ibid.                 f  Phil,  on  Q^  Mary.  t   'W. 

f)  T.  Cook,  on  a  Graflioppcr.  . :  on. 

4;  Air.or.  \  ct.                       4  T.  Cook,  Totms. 

8  Th* 
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The  rifingfun  our  grief  did  fee, 

1 "be  fetting  fun  did  fee  the  famey 
While  wretched  we  rememhred  thee, 
*  O  Sion,  Sion,  lovely  name. 

6.  The  Macrology  and  Pleonasm 

are  as  generally  coupled,  as  a  lean  rabbit  with  a  fat 
one;  nor  is  it  a  wonder,  the  fuperfluity  of  words 
and  vacuity  of  fenfe,  being  juft  the  fame  thing.  I  am 
pleafed  to  fee  one  of  our  greateft  adverfaries  employ 
this  figure. 

•f-  The  growth  of  meadows,  and  the  pride  of  fields, 
The  food  of  armies  and  fupport  of  wars, 
Refufe  offivords,  end  gleanings  of  a  fight, 
Lefifen  his  numbers,  and  contrail  bis  boft . 
Where'er  his  friends  retire,  or  foes  fucceed, 
Cover  d  with  tempefls,  and  in  oceans  drown'd. 

Of  all  which  the  Perfection  is 

The  Tautology. 

1  Break  thro''  the  billows,  and — divide  the  main. 

lnfr.oother  numbers,  and — in fifter  ve>fe. 
§  Divide — and  part — the  fever'd  World — in  two. 

With  ten  thoufand  others  equally  mufieal,  and 
plentifully  flowing  through  molf  of  our  celebrated 
modern  Poems. 


*  Ibid.  f  Camp, 

vol.  iv.  p.  292.  4th  Edit. 


J  Tonf.  Mifc.  120, 
§  Ibid,.,  vol,  vi.  p.  121. 


CHAP, 
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C  II  A  P.     XII. 

Of  ExprefTion,  and  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Style 
of  the  Prcfent  Age. 

THE  E.ypreJJioti  is  adequate,  when  it  is  propor- 
tionally low  to  the  Profundity  of  the  Thought. 
It  muft  not  be  always  Gramtnatical,  left  it  appear  pe- 
dantic anJ  ungentlcmanly  ;  nor  too  clear,  tor  fear  it 
become  vulgar  j  for  obfeurity  bellows  a  catt  of  the 
wonderful,  and  throws  an  oracular  dignity  upon  a 
piece  which  hath  no  meaning. 

For  example,  fometimes  ul'c  the  wrong  Number  ; 
The  Sword  and  PejVilcnce  at  once  devours,   in1t> 

r.   Sometimes  the  wrong  Cafe  ;  *  And  who  more 
fit  to  footh  the  God  I  i  n it  ad   of  thou  :  And 

rather  than  fay,  Thetis  faw  Achilles  weep,  fhe  heard 
him  weep. 

We  muft  be  exceeding  careful  in  two  things  : 
firft,  in  the  Choice  of  low  Words:  fecondly,  in  the 
fobir  and  orderly  way  of  ranging  them.  Many  of  our 
poets  arc  naturally  olcfs'd  with  this  talent,  infomuch 
that  they  arc  in  the  circumftiu.ee  of  that  honed  Citi- 
zen, who  !:  d  made  Pi  iji  all  his  life  without  know- 
ing it.  Let  verfes  run  in  this  manner,  juft  to  be  a 
vehicle  to  thu  them  from  my  Lilt 

author,  who,  tho'  other  wife  bv  no  means  of 
our  run'.c,  feemed  once  in  his  life  to  have  a  mind  t  j 
be  fimple.) 

■f   If  not,  a  prize  '  'f  decree. 

From  bun,  or  li-n,   cr  cl/e  perhaps  from  .' 

\  Full  of  days  iuas  I 
j  aget  paft,  he  li-v'd  the  third  to  fte. 

•  Ti   from.  II.  i.  t  Ti.  Horn.  U.  i.  p.  i  i. 

*  7  he 
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*  The  king  of  forty  kings  t  and  honour 'd '  mo'e 
By  mighty  Jove  than  e'er  was  king  before. 

■f  That  I  may  know,   if  thou  my  prafr  d^ny, 
'The  mojl  defpis'd  of  all  the  Gods  am  I. 

\  Then  let  my  mother  once  he  rnVd  hy  me, 
Tho"  much  more  wife  than  I  pretend  to  be. 

Or  thefe  of  the  fame  hand. 

§  /  leave  the  arts  of  poetry  an.d<verfe 

To  them  that  pracl'f  them  with  more  fuccefs  : 

Of  greater  truths  1  now  prepare  to  tell, 

And  fo  at  once,  dear  fiend  and  mufe,  farewel. 

Sometimes  a  fingle  IVordvtMX  vulgarize  a  poetical 
idea ;  as  where  a  Ship  fet  on  fire  owes  all  the  Spirit 
of  the  Bathos  to  one  choice  word  that  ends  the  line. 

||   And  hisfcorch'd  ribs  the  hot  Contagion  fry'd. 
And  in  that  defcription  of  a  World  in  ruins, 

*#   Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  break, 
He  unconccrtid  would  hear  the  mighty  Crack. 

So  alfo  in  thefe, 

4--J-  Beajls  tame  and fav  ige  to  the  river ' s  brink, 
Come,  from  the  fields  and  wild  abodes— to  drink. 

Frequently  two  or  three  words  will  do  it  effectually, 

XX  He  from  the  clouds  does  the  fvveet  liquor  fqueeze 
That  chears  the  Forefl  and  the  Garden  trees. 

*  Idem,  p.  19.  f  P.  34.  J  p-  38' 

§  Tonf.  Mifc.  120  vol.  iv.  p.  zqz,  fourth  Edit.  ||  Pr. 

Arthur,  p.  151.  %  Tonf.  Mifc.  vol.  vi.  p.  119. 

+1  Job,  zt3.  XX  Id.  Job,  264. 

4  It 
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It  is  alfo  ufcful  to  employ  7  ,  which 

eftraogeyour  (tile  from  the  great  and  g  .as  of 

nature  :  and  the  higher  your  fubjevt  is,  the  lower 
fhould  you  fearch  into  mechanicks  for  your  exprcf- 
fion.  If  you  defer ibw  the  garment  of  an  angel,  fay 
that  his  *  L:u:n  was  jmely  JpuHy  and  blt6  bed  on  the 
happy  plains .  |  Call  an  army  of  angel  ,  fngelic  Cui- 
rajjiers,  and,  if  you  hnve  occafion  to  mention  a  num- 
ber of  misfortunes,  ftyle  them 

%  FreJJ)  Troops  of  Pains ,  and  regimented  //  * 

Style  is  divided  by  the  Rhetoricians  into  the 
Proper  and  the  Figured.  Of  the  Figured  we  have 
already  treated,  and  the  Proper  is  what  cur  authors 
have  nothing  to  do  with.  Of  Styles  we  (hall  mention 
only  the  Principal  which  owe  to  the  moderns  either 
their  chief  improvement,  or  entire  Invention. 
i.  The  Florid  Style, 

than  which  none  is  more  proper  to  the  Bathos,  as 
flowers,  which  are  the  Louejl  of  vegetables, 
Gaudy,  and  do  many  times  grow  in  great  plenty  at 
thebofomof  Pon.is  and  Diti 

A  fine  writer  in  this  kind  pre  fen  ts  you  with  the 
following  Pofie  : 

§  The  groves  appear  all  dre/1  imtb  vareatbs  ef  for.  % 
Jlnd  from  their  leaves  drop  aromatic  jl.oivcs, 
/.'  tofe fragrant  beads  in  - 

Exchan^d  tbfir  Jkveets,  and  m-xt  vcitb  tbaufand 
sis  if  the  willing  branches  /hove 
To  beaut:'     .  the  grove, 

(which  indevd  mcfr  branches  do.)     But  this  is  flill 
excelled  by  our  L/aureat, 

*   Prince  Arihur,  p.  I  |.  +   Ibid.  p. 

J  Job,  p.  86.  ..hi)  :  PoenSj  p. 
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*  Branches  in  branches  t'win'd  compcfe  the  grove, 
Andjhort  and  fpread,  and  blojj'om  into  la-ve. 
1 he  trembling  palms  their  mutual  vows  repeat^ 
And  bending  poplars  bending  pcplars  meet* 
The  difiant  plant 'anes  feem  to  prefs  more  nigh, 
And  to  the  Jighing  alders,  alders  Jigh. 

Hear  alfo  our  Homer. 

f  His  Robe  of  State  is  formed  of  light  refn'a, 
An  endlefs  Train  of  luftre  fpreads  behind. 
His  thrones  of  bright  compacted  Glory  made. 
With  Pearl  cehjlial,  and  with  Gems  inlaid  : 
Whence  Floods  of  joy,  and  Seas  of  Splendor  flows, 
On  all  th'  angelic  gaz'ng  throng  belo-iv, 

2.  The  Pert  Style. 

This  does  in  as  peculiar  a  manner  become  the 
low  in  wit,  as  a  pert  air  does  the  low  in  nature. 
Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  author  of  the  London  Spy9 
and  ali  the  Spies  and  Trips  in  general,  are  herein  to 
be  diligently  ftudied  :  In  verfe  Mr.  Gibbers  Pro- 
lognes. 

But  the  beauty  and  energy  of  it  is  never  fo  con- 
fpicuous,  as  when  it  is  employed  in  Modernizing 
and  Adapting  to  the  Tajle  of  the  Times  the  works 
of  the  Ancients.  This  we  rightly  phrafe  Doing 
them  into  Englifh,  and  making  them  Englifh  ; 
two  expreffions  of  great  Propriety,  the  one  denot- 
ing our  Neglect  of  the  Manner  how,  the  other  the 
Force  and  Compuifwn  with  which  it  is  brought  about. 
It  is  by  virtue  of  this  Stile  that  Tacitus  talks  like 
a  Coffee-houfe  Politician,  Jolephus  like  the  Bri- 
tifn  Gazetteer,  Tully  is  as  mort  and  frnart  as  Se- 
neca or  Mr.  Afgill,  Marcus  Aurclius  is  excellent  at 

*  Guardian,  1 20  1 27.  -f  Blackm.  Pf.  civ. 

Snipfnap, 
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Snipfnap,  and  honcft  Thomas  a  Kcmpis  as  Prim 
and  Polite  as  any  preacher  at  court. 


3.  The  Ala  mode  St\lc, 
which  is  fine  by  being  ncwy  and  has  this  happiiufs 
attending  it,  that  it  is  as  durable  and  extenfive  as  the 
poem  itfelf.  Take  fomc  examples  of  it,  in  the  de- 
Icription  of  the  Sun  in  a  Mourning  coach  upon 
the  death  of  Queen  Mary. 

•  See  Phcebus  noiv,  as  once  for  Phaeton, 

Has  m  Jk'd  his  face,  and  put  deep  Mourning  on  ; 
Dark  clouds  his  fable  Lhariot  do  furrot'-d^ 
And  the  dull  Steeds  ilalk  o'er  the  melancholy  touni. 
Of  Prince  Arthur's  Soldiers  drinking. 

-J-  Whiltricb  Burgundian  wine,  and  bright  Champaign 
Chafe  from  their  minds  the  terrors  of  the  main. 

(whence  we  alfo  learn,  that  Burgundy  and  Champaign 
make  a  man  on  fhorcdefpife  a  ftorm  at  fea.) 

Of  the  Almighty  encamping  his  Regiments. 
£  He  fur.  k  a  t'aji  capacious  deep, 
Where  he  his  liquid  Regiments  does  keep, 
1  hither  the  waves  file  off,  and  make  the.r  way, 
To  form  the  mighty  body  of  the  fea  ; 
Where  they  encamp,  and  in  their  ftation  Hand, 
Entrench'd  in  Works  r/'Rock,  and  Lines  of  Sand. 

Of  two  Armies  on  the  point  of  engaging. 

^  Ton    armies  are  the  Cards  which  both  mujl  /• 
At  leaf  come  cjf  a  Saver  if  you  may : 

•   Amb.  Philips.  f   IV.  Arthur,  p.  1    . 

+  Blackm.  Pf.civ.  p.  a6tt  $  L    ,  n. 

Throw 
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Throw  boldly  at  the  Sum  the  GoJs  have  fet ; 

Thffe  on  your  fide  •Txill  ail  their  fortunes  bet. 
All  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  prefent  Cuftoms  and 
beft  Fafhions  of  our  Metropolis. 

But  the  principal  branch  of  the  Alamode  is  the 
Prurient,  a  Style  greatly  advanced  and  honour- 
ed of  late  by  the  practice  of  perfons  of  the  firjl 
Quality,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  the  Ladies, 
not  unfuccefsfully  introduced  even  into  the  Drawing- 
room.  Indeed  its  incredible  Progrefs  and  Conquefts 
may  be  compared  to  thofe  of  the  great  Sefoflris, 
and  are  every  where  known  by  the  fame  Marks, 
the  images  of  the  genital  parts  of  men  or  women. 
It  confiits  wholly  of  metaphors  drawn  from  two 
moft  fruitful  fources  or  fprings,  the  very  Bathos  of 
the  human  body,  that  is  to  fay     *      *      *     *      * 

and  *  *  *  Hiatus  magnus  lachrymabilis .  *  *  * 
********      ***      *#* 

And  felling  of  Bargai?is,  and  double  Entendre,  and 
KjeC/pjo-^o?  and  'Ox$(pi£\£i<Tf/.<)c.,  all  derived  from  the 
faid  fources. 

4.  The  Finical  Style, 
which  confifts  of  the  moft  curious,  affected,  mincing 
metaphors,  and  partakes  of  the  alamode. 

As  this,  of  a  Brook  dry'd  by  the  Sun. 
*  Won  by  the  funnier' s  importuning  ray, 

Th'  eloping  Jlream  did  from  her  channel fir ay ', 
And  with  enticing  fun-beams  ftole  away. 
Of  an  eafy  Death. 
•j-  When  watchful  Death  fihall  on  his  harvefi  look. 
And  fee  the  ripe  nvith  age,  invite  the  hook ; 
He'll  gently  cut  thy  bending  Stalk,  and  thee 
Lay  kindly  in  the  Grave,  his  Granary. 


*  Blackm.  Job,  p.  26.  f  Ibid.  p. 


Of 
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Of  Trees    in   a  Storm. 

•  Oaks  tvhe/i  extended  arms  the  minds  dtfj, 

Tte  tcrr.pcji  fees  their  finngth,  and  fi^hs,  and  pafTcs  by. 

Of  Water  fimmering  ever  the  Fire* 

-j-  The  foarkling  fiair.es  rorfe  ic.ter  to  a  Sfi 

l\t  the  pleas'd  liquor  pines,  an  i  IjJ'r.s  all  the  i 

5.  Lastly,  I  fhall  place  the  Cumbrous  which 
moves  heavily  under  a  load  01  metaphors,  and  draws 
after  it  a  long  train  of  words.  And  the  El  skin, 
or  Stately,  frequently  and  with  great  felicity  m  ' 
with  the  former.  For  as  the  firft  is  the  proper  engine 
to  deprefs  what  is  high,  lo  is  the  fecond  to  raife 
what  is  bafe  and  low  to  a  ridiculous  Visibility  : 
When  both  thefe  can  be  done  at  once,  then  is  the 
Bathos  in  perfection;  as  when  a  man  is  fet  with 
his  head  downward,  and  his  breech  upright,  his  de- 
gradation is  compleat :  One  end  of  him  is  as  high 
as  ever,  only  that  end  is  the  wrong  one.  Will  not 
every  true  lover  of  the  Profund  be  delighted  to  be- 
hold the  moft  vulgar  and  low  actions  of  life  exalted 
in  the  following  manner  ? 

Who  knocks  at  the  Door? 

For  -whom  thus  ruaely  pleads  my  loudtcngud  gatf, 
"■That  be  may  enter  t 

See  who  is  there  ? 

^   Advance  the  fringed  curt  air.  s  of  thy  e-.et, 
And  tell  me  who  comes  j  or.j.  > • 

•  Denn.  +  Anon.  Tonf.  Mifc.  Tart  vi.  p.  224. 
f  Temp. 

Shut 
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Shut  the  Door. 

The  wooden  guardian  of  our  privacy 
Quick  on  its  axle  turn. 

Bring  my  Cloaths. 

Briny  me  what  Nature,  taslor  to  the  Benr, 
To  Man  himfelf  deny  d :  She  gave  me  Cold, 
But  would  net  give  me  Cloaths. 

Light  the  Fire. 

Bring  forth  fome  remnant  of  Promethean  theft, 
Quick  to  expand  th'  inclement  air  congeal'd 
By  Boreas'  rude  breath, > 

Snuff  the  Candle. 

Ton'  Luminary  amputation  needs, 

Thus  Jhall you  fwve  its  half  extinguifSd  life. 

Open  the  Letter. 

*  Wax  !  render  up  thy  truji — 

Uncork  the  Bottle,  and  chip  the  Bread. 

Apply  thine  engine  to  the  fpungy  door, 

Set  Bacchus  from  his  gloomy  prifonfree, 

And  f  rip  white  Ceres  of  her  nut-brown  coat  f . 

*  Theob.  Double  Falfhood. 

f  It  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  for  the  Angularity  of  the 
fa£t,  that  feveral  of  the  above  examples  given  of  the  Pro- 
fund,  which  are  marked  Anon.  Mr.  Pope  took  from  the 
Tragedy  and  Epic  Poem  which  he  wrote  when  a  Child,  and 
committed  to  the  flames  when  he  came  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion. 

Vol.  VI.  P  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XIII. 
A  Project  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Bathos. 

THUS  have  I  (my  dear  Countrymen)  with 
incredible  pains  and  diligence,  difcovered  the 
hidden  fourccs  of  the  Bathos,  or,  as  I  may  fay, 
broke  open  the  Abyffes  of  this  Great  De,p.  And 
having  now  eftablifhcd  good  and  wholefomc  Laws, 
what  remains  but  that  all  true  moderns  with  their 
utmoft  might  do  proceed  to  put  the  fame  in  exe- 
cution ?  In  order  whereto,  I  think  I  ihall  in  the 
fecond  place  highly  deferve  of  my  Country,  by  pro- 
pofing  fuch  a  Scheme,  as  may  facilitate  thi>  great  end* 
As  our  Number  is  confefledly  far  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  enemy,  there  feems  nothing  wanting  but 
Unanimity  among  ourfelves.  It  is  therefore  hum- 
bly offered,  that  all  and  every  individual  of  the 
Bathos,  do  enter  into  a  firm  affociation,  and  in- 
corporate into  One  regular  Body,  whereof  every 
member,  even  the  mcaneff,  will  tome  way  con- 
tribute to  the  fupport  of  the  whole  ;  in  like  man- 
ner, as  the  weakeft  reeds,  when  joined  in  one 
bundle,  become  infrangible.  To  which  end  our 
Art  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  fame  foot  with  other 
Arts  of  this  age.  The  vaft  improvement  of  mo- 
dern manufactures  arifeth  from  their  being  divided 
into  feveral  branches,  and  parcelled  out  to  feveral 
For  inftancc,  in  Clock-making  one  artilt 
makes  the  balance,  another  the  fpring,  another  the 
crown-wheel.-,  a  fourth  the  cafe,  and  the  principal 
nan  puts  all  together  :  To  this  oeconomy  we 
the  perfection  of  our  modem  watches,  and 
doubt  Ifo  might  that  of  our  modern  Poetry 

and  Rhetoric,  were  the  feveral  parts  branched  out 
in  the  like  manner. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  divers  per- 
form, no  other  way  remarkable,  have  each  a  ftrong 
difpofition  to  the  formation  of  ibme  particular 
Trope  or  Figure.  Ariftotle  faith,  that  the  Hyper- 
bole is  an  ornament  fit  for  young  men  of  Quality  j 
accordingly  we  find  in  thole  Gentlemen  a  wonder- 
ful propenfity  toward  it,  which  is  marvelloufiy 
improved  by  Travelling  :  Soldiers  alfo  and  Seamen 
are  very  happy  in  the  fame  Figure.  The  Peri' 
pkrajis  or  Circumlocution  is  the  peculiar  talent  of 
Country  Farmers  ;  the  Proverb  and  Apologue  of 
old  Men  at  their  clubs  ;  the  EUipfis  or  fpeech  by 
half  words,  of  Minifters  and  Politicians,  the  Apo- 
ftopcfis  of  Courtiers,  the  Litotes  or  Diminution  of 
Ladies,  Whifperers,  and  Backbiters,  and  the  Ana- 
diplofis  of  common  Cryers  and  Hawkers,  who,  by 
redoubling  the  fame  words,  perfuade  people  to  buy 
their  oyfters,  green  haftings,  or  new  ballads.  Epi- 
thets may  be  found  in  great  plenty  at  Billingfgate, 
Sarcafm  and  Irony  learned  upon  the  Water,  and 
the  Epiphonema  or  Exclamation  frequently  from  the 
Beargarden,  and  as  frequently  from  the  Hear  him 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

Now  each  man  applying  his  whole  time  and  ge- 
nius upon  his  particular  figure,  would  doubtlefs 
attain  to  perfection  ;  and  when  each  became  in- 
corporated and  fworn  into  the  Society  (as  hath 
been  propofed)  a  Poet  or  Orator  would  have  no 
more  to  do  but  to  fend  to  the  particular  Traders  in 
each  Kind,  to  the  Metaphorijl  for  his  Allegories,  to  the 
Simile-maker  for  his  Comparifons,  to  the  Ironijls  for 
his  Sarcafms,  to  the  Apothegmatijl  for  his  Sentences^ 
etc.  whereby  a  Dedication  or  Speech  would  be  com- 
pofed  in  a  moment,  the  fuperior  artifl  having  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  put  together  all  the  Materials. 

I  therefore  propofe  that  there  be  contrived  with 

all  convenient  difpatch,  at  the  publick  cxpence,  a 

P  2  Rheio- 
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..    Chefi   cf  Drawers,    confiiting  of   three 
<,  the  higheft  tor  the  Dttii  .   the  middle 

f- >r  the  1)  .   and  the  lowed  for  th< 

dicial.     Thefe  (hall  be  divided  into  Loci,  or  P 

repofrtories  for  Matter  and  Argument  in  the 

il  kinds  of  oration  or  writing  ;  and  every 
Drawer  (hall  again  be  fub-divided  into  Cells,  rc- 
1<  mbling  thofe  of  Cabinets  for  Rarities.  The 
apartment  for  Peace  or  War,  and  that  of  th 
lerty  of  the  Pre/s,  may  in  a  very  few  days  be  filled 
with  feveral  arguments  perfectly  new  ;  and  the 
Vituperative  Partition  will  as  cafily  be  replenifhed 
with  a  mod  choice  collection,  entirely  of  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  the  pi 
compofer  will  foon  be  taught  the  ufe  of  this  Cabi- 
net, and  how  to  manage  all  the  Regifrers  of  it, 
which  will  be  drawn  out  much  in  the  manner  of 
thofe  in  an  Or 

The  Keys  of  it  mull:  be  kept  in  honeft  hands, 
by  fome  Reverend  1  oi  Valiant  Officer^  ofun- 

queftioned  Loyalty  and  Affection  to  every  prefent 
Eilablifhment  in  Church  and  State  ;  which  will 
fufficiently  guard  againft  any  mifchief  which  might 
Othcrwife  be  apprehended  from  it. 

And  being  lodged  in  fuch  hands,  it  may  be  at 
difcretion  let  out  by  the  Day,  to  feveral  great  Orators 
in  both  Houfes  ;  from    whence   it   is   to  be   h 
much  Profit  and  Gain  will  alio  accrue  to  our  So- 
ciety. 


C  II  A  P. 
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CHAP.     XIV. 

How  to  make  Dedications,  Panegyrics,  or 
Satires,  and  of  the  Colours  of  Honourable 
and  Difhonourabie. 

NOW  of  what  neceflity  the  foregoing  Project 
may  prove,  will  appear  from  this  fingle  con- 
fideration,  that  nothing  is  of  equal  confequence  to 
the  fuccefs  of  our  Works,  as  Speed  and  Difpatch. 
Great  pity  it  is,  that  folid  brains  are  not  like  other 
folid  bodies,  conftantly  endowed  with  a  velocity  in 
finking,  proportioned  to  their  heavinefs :  For  it  is 
with  the  Flowers  of  the  Bathos  as  wiih  thofe  of 
Nature,  which  if  the  careful  gardener  brings  not 
haftily  to  market  in  the  Morning,  muft  unprofitably 
perifh  and  wither  before  Night.  And  of  all  our 
productions  none  is  fo  mort-lived  as  the  Dedication 
and  Panegyric,  which  are  often  but  the  Praife  of  a 
Day,  and  become  by  the  next,  utterly  ufelefs,  im- 
proper, indecent,  and  falfe.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  lamented,  inafmuch  as  thefe  two  are  the  forts 
whereon  in  a  manner  depends  that  Profit,  which 
muft  (till  be  remembered  to  be  the  main  end  of  our 
Writers  and  Speakers. 

We  {hall  therefore  employ  this  chapter  in  (hew- 
ing the  quickeft  method  of  compofing  them  ;  after 
which  we  will  teach  a  fhort  J/ay  to  Epic  Poetry. 
And  thefe  being  confeffedly  the  works  of  mod 
Importance  and  Difficulty,  it  is  prefumed  we  may 
leave  the  reft  to  each  author's  own  learning  or 
practice. 

Firft   of    Panegyric :    Every    man    is    honourable 
who  is  fo  by  Law,   Cuftom,  or  Title.     The  Pub- 
lick  are  better  judges  of  what   is  honourable  than 
P  3  private 
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private  Men.  The  Virtues  of  great  Men,  like 
thofe  of  Plants,  are  inherent  in  them  whether  they 
are  exerted  or  not  ;  and  the  more  flrongh  inherent, 
th.  '  f-  they  are  exerted  ;  as  a  Man  is  the  more  rich, 
the  lefs  he  fpends.  All  great  Miniikr  ,  without 
eit.>er  private  or  oeconomical  Virtue,  are  virtuous  by 
their  Pojh  ;  liberal  and  generous  upon  the  Publick 
Jiloney,  provident  upon  Public*  Supplies,  juft  hy 
paying  Publick  Inter  ejl,  couragious  and  magnani- 
mous by  the  Fleets  and  Armies,  magnificent  upon 
the  Public}  Expenses,  and  prudent  by  Publick  Succefs. 
Tfu  v  have  by  their  office,  a  right  to  a  fhare  of  the 
Publick  Stock  of  Virtues  ;  befides  they  arc  by  Prt>* 
fcription  immemorial  uweftcd  in  all  the  celebrated  vir- 
tues of  their  Prcdecejfcrs  in  the  fame  Rations,  cfpeci- 
a!lv  thole  of  their  own  Anceftors. 

As  to  what  are  commonly  called  the  Colours  of 
Honourable  and  Dijhonourable,  they  are  various  in 
different  Countries  :  In  this  they  are  Blue,  Green, 
and  Red. 

But  forafmuch  as  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  Pub- 
lick doth  often  require  that  we  mould  put  fome 
things  in  a  ffxong  light,  and  throw  a  made  over 
others,  I  {hall  explain  the  method  of  turning  a  vici- 
pus  Man  into  a  Hero. 

The  fir  If  and  chief  rule  is  the  Golden  Rule  of 
transformation,  which  ccnfifts  in  converting  \ 
into  their  bordering  Virtues.  A  Man  who  is  a 
Spendthrift,  and  will  not  pav  a  juft  Debt,  may 
haw.-  his  Injufticc  transformed  into  Liberalitv  ;  Cow- 
ardice may  be  metamorphofed  into  Prudence  ;  Intem- 
perance into  Lr""'l  Nature  I  Fellowfllip  ; 
Corruption   into  Patriotifm ;    and   Lewdnefs   into 

ndemefs  anjj  Fat  ''<tv- 

The  fecond  is   the    A'         '  I  it  is  ccr- 

ny  Virtue}  the 
.:  I'.e  has  to  have  it  plentifully  beftowed, 

( ially 
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efpecially  thofe  good  qualities  of  which  the  world 
generally  believes  he  hath  none  at  all  :  For  who 
will  thank  a  Man  for  giving  him  that  which  he 
has  ? 

The  Reverfe  of  thefe  Precepts  will  ferve  for  Sa- 
tire, wherein  we  are  ever  to  remark,  that  whofo 
lofeth  his  place,  or  becomes  out  of  favour  with  the 
Government,  hath  forfeited  his  fhare  in  publick 
Praife  and  Honour.  Therefore  the  truly  publick 
fpirited  writer  ought  in  duty  to  ftrip  him  whom 
the  government  hath  ftripped  ;  which  is  the  real 
poetical  Jujlice  of  this  age.  For  a  full  collection 
of  Topicks  and  Epithets  to  be  ufed  in  the  Praife 
and  Difpraife  of  Minifterial  and  Unminifterial  Per- 
sons, I  refer  to  our  Rhetorical  Cabinet;  concluding 
with  an  earned  exhortation  to  all  my  brethren,  to 
obferve  the  Precepts  here  laid  down,  the  negledl 
of  which  hath  coft  fome  of  them  their  Ears  in  a 
Pillory. 


CHAP.     XV. 

A  Receipt  to  make  an  Epic  Poem. 

AN  Epic  Poem,  the  Criticks  agree,  is  the 
greateft  work  human  nature  is  capable  of. 
They  have  already  laid  down  many  mechanical 
rules  for  compofitions  of  this  fort,  but  at  the  fame 
time  they  cut  off  almoft  all  undertakers  from  the 
poflibility  of  ever  performing  them  ;  for  the  firft 
qualification  they  unanimoufiy  require  in  a  Poet,  is 
a  Genius.  I  mall  here  endeavour  (for  the  benefit 
of  my  Countrymen)  to  make  it  manifeft,  that  Epic 
Poems  may  be  made  without  a  Genius,  nay  with- 
out Learning  or  much  Reading.  This  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  be  of  great  ufe  to  all  thofe  who  confefs 
P  4  they 
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t  Read,  and  of  whom  the  world  is  con- 
vinced chey  never/.  ofmak- 

•; .  r,   that  any  man   can  do   it  with  A. 

and  if  a  profefled  Cook<  i  it  without,  he  has 

ning  ;  the  fame  may  be  (aid  of  mak- 

m,  'tis  eafily  brought  about  by  him  that 

Genius,  but  the  fkill  lies  in  doing   it  without 

In  purfuance  of  this  end,   I  Hull  prefi  nt  the 

with  a  plain  and  certain  Recipe 9  by  whit 

th    Uathos  may  be  qualified  for  this  grand 
..nance. 

For  the  F  a  b  l  e. 

at  of  any  old  Poem,  Hiftory-book,  Ro- 

forirrftam    ,(      ■'"      I   '. 

Hants  of  Greece)  thofe  parts  of  fiory  which 

!   moft  fcope  for  long  Descriptions  :  Put  thefe 

d' throw  all  the   adventures  you 

Then  take  a  Hero,  whom  you 

chufe  for  the  found  of  his  name,  and   put  him 

he"  midlt  of  thefe  adventures  :    There  let  him 

for  twelve  books  ;   at  the  end  of  which  you 

may  take  him  out,   ready  prepared  to  conquer  or  to 

it  being  neccflary  that  the  conclulion  of  an 

Epic  Poem  he  fortunate. 

To  make  an  Episode. 

Take  any  remaining  adventure  of  your  former 
,  in  which  you  coulJ  no  way  involve 
i  i  ranj  unfortunate  accident  that  was  too 
to  be  thrown  away  ;  and  it  will  be  of  ufe,  applied  to 

be  loir  and  , 
I  of  the  work,  without  the  lead  damage  to 

the  i  n. 

r  a i.  and  Allegory. 

Th.  •  out  ofth  ards, 

.  n  them  fufEciently. 

For 
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For  the  Manners. 
For  thofe  of  the  Hero,  take  all  the  beft  qualities 
you  can  find  in  the  moft  celebrated  Heroes  of  anti- 
quity; if  they  will  not  be  reduced  to  a  Confiflency9 
lay  them  alien  a  heap  upon  him.  But  be  lure  they 
are  qualities  which  your  Patron  will  be  thought  to 
have  ;  and  to  prevent  any  miftake  which  the  world 
may  be  fubjecl:  to,  felecT:  from  the  alphabet  thofe  ca- 
pital letters  that  compofe  his  name,  and  fet  them  at 
the  head  of  a  Dedication  before  your  Poem.  How- 
ever, do  not  abfolutely  obferve  the  exact  quantity  of 
thefe  Virtues,  it  not  being  determined  whether  or 
no  it  be  necefiary  for  the  Hero  of  a  Poem  to  be  an 
honejl  Man.  For  the  Under-Cbar afters,  gather  them 
from  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  change  the  names  as 
occafion  ferves. 

For  the  Machines. 

Take  of  Deities ;  male  and  female,  as  many  as 
you  can  ufe  :  Separate  them  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle  ;  Let  Juno  put  him 
in  a  ferment,  and  Venus  mollify  him.  Remember  on 
all  occafions  to  make  ufe  of  volatile  Mercury.  If 
you  have  need  of  Devils,  draw  them  out  of  Milton's 
Paradife,  and  extract  your  Spirits  from  Tafib.  The 
ufe  of  thefe  Machines  is  evident ;  fince  no  Epic 
Poem  can  pofllbly  fubfift  without  them,  the  wifeft 
way  is  to  referve  them  for  your  greateft  neceffities  : 
"When  you  cannot  extricate  your  Hero  by  any  hu- 
man means,  or  yourfelf  by  your  own  wit,  feek  relief 
from  Heaven,  and  the  Gods  will  do  your  bufinefs 
very  readily.  This  is  according  to  the  direct  Pre- 
fcription  of  Horace  in  his  Art  of  Poetry, 

Nee  Deus  inter/it,  niji  digitus  vindice  Nodus 
Incidcrii. — 

That 
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That  -,    A  Poet  flmild  never  call  upon  the  Gods 

for  their  AJJi/fanct7  lut  when  he  is  ia  great  Perplexity. 

For  the  Descriptions. 

For  a  Tempejl.  Take  Euru^,  Zephyr,  Aufter,  and 
Boreas,  and  caft  them  together  in  one  \  ei  fe  :  add  to 
thefc  of  Rain,  Lightning  and  Thunder  (the  loudeft 
you  can)  quantum  fujficit :  mix  your  Clouds  and  Bil- 
lows well  together  till  they  foam,  and  thicken  your 
Defcription  here  and  there  with  a  Quickfand.  Brew 
your  Tempcft  well  in  your  head,  before  you  let  it 
a  blowing. 

For  a  Battle.  Pick  a  large  quantity  of  Images  and 
Defcription  from  Homer's  Iliads,  with  a  fpice  or 
two  of  Virgil,  and  if  there  remain  any  overplus,  you 
may  lay  them  by  for  a  Skirmijb.  Seaibn  it  well  with 
Similes,  and  it  will  make  an  excellent  Battle. 

Tor  a  Burning  Town.  If  fuch  a  Defcription  be 
neceflary  (becaufe  it  is  certain  there  is  one  in  Vir- 
gil) old  Troy  is  ready  burnt  to  your  hands.  But  if 
you  fear  that  would  be  thought  borrowed,  a  Chapter 
Or  two  of  the  Theory  of  the  Conflagration,  well  cir- 
cumftanced  and  done  into  verfe,  will  be  a  good 
Stucedaneum. 

As  for  Similes  and  MetapborSj  they  may  be  found 
all  over  the  Creation  ;  the  molt  ignorant  mav  gather 
them,  hut  the  difficulty  is  in  applying  them.  For  this 
advife  with  your  Booljc'.lcr. 


C  II  A  P. 
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CHAP.    XVI. 
A  Project  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Stage. 

IT  may  be  thought  that  we  fhould  not  wholly 
omit  the  Drama,  which  makes  fo  great  and  fo 
lucrative  a  part  of  Poetry.  But  this  Province  is  fo 
well  taken  care  of  by  the  prefent  Managers  of  the 
Theatre,  that  it  is  perfectly  needlefs  to  fuggeft  to 
them  any  other  Methods  than  they  have  already 
practifed  for  the  advancement  of  the  Bathos. 

Here  therefore,  in  the  Name  of  all  our  Brethren, 
let  me  return  our  fincere  and  humble  Thanks  to  the 
mod  Auguft  Mr.  Barton  Booth,  the  moft  Serene 
Mr.  Robert  Wilks,  and  the  moft  Undaunted  Mr. 
Colley  Cibber  ;  of  whom  let  it  be  known,  ivhenthe 
People  of  this  Age  JJiall  be  Anceflors,  and  to  all  the  Sue- 
cejfion  of  our  Succejfors,  that  to  this  prefent  Day  they 
continue  to  Out-do  even  their  own  Out-doings  :  And 
when  the  inevitable  Hand  of  fweeping  Time  fhall 
have  brufhed  off  all  the  Works  of  To-day,  may  this 
Teftimony  of  a  Co-temporary  Critic  to  their  Fame,  be 
extended  as  far  as  To-morrow. 

Yet,  if  to  fo  wife  an  Adminiftration  it  be  poffible 
any  thing  can  be  added,  it  is  that  more  ample  and 
comprehenfive  Scheme  which  Mr.  Dennis  and  Mr. 
Gildon  (the  two  greateft  Critics  and  Reformers  then 
living)  made  publick  in  the  year  1720,  in  a  Project 
ligned  with  their  Names,  and  dated  the  2d  of  Fe- 
bruary. I  cannot  better  conclude  than  by  prefent- 
jng  the  Reader  with  the  Subftance  of  it. 

I.  It  is  propofed,  that  the  two  Theatres  be  incor- 
porated into  one  Company  ;  that  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Mufic  be  added  to  them  as  an  Orchejlra;  and  that 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Figg  with  his  Prize  lantc  with 

the  Rope-dam  ;mitted  i  .  .'hip. 

2.  Thru  a  fpacious  Buildiup;  he  erected  at  the  Pub- 

ce,  capable  of  containing  at  lea' 

hich  is  become  ablblutcly  nccelTaiy 
by  the  great  addition  of  Children  and  Nurfes  to  the 
Audience,  fip.ee  the  new  Entertainments.  That 
there  be  a  Stage  as  I  the  Athenian,  whi<  h  was 

near  ninety  thoufand  gi  omctiical  paces  fquare,  and 
feparate  divifions  for  the  t\\  of  Parliament, 

my  Lords  the  Judges,  the  honourable  the  Dir< 
of  the  Academy,  and  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  who 
{hull  all  have  their  Places  fiank. 

3.  If '  Wejlminjter-Hall  be  not  allotted  to  this  fer- 
(which  by  rcafon  of  its  proximity  to   the  two 

Chambers  of  Parliamcntabove-mcn  ioned,  feems  not 
altojcthc;  improper  ;)  it  is  left  to  th<>  wifdom  of  the 

n  whether  S  nerfet-Houfe  may  not  he  demo- 
ipon  that  Site,  which  lies 
c  nt  to  recei 

■' 
1 

.  that  th<  1  ■  iy  in 

I  ntPerionages 

Courts  bi  vond  (he  fea  ,  \  ho  may  be  drawn 
<  ty  to  be!  our  mofl 

I 

.  is  and  Eunuchs  ;  of  which  con- 
»  for  two  or  three  months 

;  .  tints, 

.  ith  a 
com- 

;   out  of  v 

Six 
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Six  of  the  moll  aged  (their  age  to  be  computed  from 
the  year  wherein  their  firft  work  was  publifhed)  fhall 
be  elected  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  fociety,  pro- 
vided nevertheless  that  the  Laureat  for  the  time  be- 
ing, may  be  always  one.  The  Head  or  Prefident 
over  all  (to  prevent  difputes,  but  too  frequent  among 
the  learned)  fhall  be  the  moft  ancient  Poet  and  Critic 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  Ifland. 

5.  The  Male  Players  are  to  be  lodged  in  the 
garrets  of  the  faid  Quadrangle,  and  to  attend  the 
perfons  of  the  Poets,  dwelling  under  them,  by  brufh- 
ing  their  apparel,  drawing  on  their  fhoes,  and  the 
like.  The  AclreJJes  are  to  make  their  beds,  and  wafh 
their  linen. 

6.  A  large  room  fhall  be  fet  apart  for  a  Library  to 
confift  of  all  the  modern  Dramatic  Poems,  and  all 
the  Criticifms  extant.  In  the  midft  of  this  room 
fhall  be  a  round  table  for  the  Council  of  Six  to  fit  and 
deliberate  on  the  Merits  of  Plays.  The  Majority 
fhall  determine  the  Difpute ;  and  if  it  fhould  hap- 
pen that  three  and  three  fhould  be  of  each  fide,  the 
Prefident  fhall  have  a  cajling  P'oice,  unlefs  where  the 
Contention  may  run  fo  high  as  to  require  a  decifion, 
by  Single  Combat. 

7.  It  may  be  convenient  to  place  the  Council  of  Six 
in  fome  confpicuous  fituation  in  the  Theatre,  where, 
after  the  manner  ufually  pradfifed  by  compofers  in 
mufick,  they  may  give  Signs  (before  fettled  and  agreed 
upon)  of  Diflike  or  Approbation.  In  confequence  of 
thefe  Signs  the  whole  audience  fhall  be  required  to 
clap  or  hifs,  that  the  Town  may  learn  certainly  when 
and  how  far  they  ought  to  be  plcafed  ? 

Q  8.  It 
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8.  It  is  fubmittcd  whether  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  diftinguifl)  the  Council  of  Six  by  Come  particular 
Habit  or  Gown  of  an  honourable  fhapc  and  colour, 
to  which  may  be  added  a  fquarc  Cap  and  a  white 
Wan«J. 

9.  That  to  prevent  unmarried  AclrefTcs  making 
away  with  their  infant?,  a  competent  proviliun  be 
allowed  for  the  nurture  of  them,  who  {hall  for  that 
reafon  be  deemed  the  Children  of  tin-  Society ;  and  that 
they  may  be  educated  according  to  the  Genius  of 
their  parent?,  the  faid  Acajrert'cs  {hall  declare  upon 
Oath  (as  far  as  their  memory  will  allow)  the  true 
names  and  qualities  of  their  feveral  fathers.  A  pri- 
vate Gentleman's  Son  fhall  at  the  publiclc  cxpence 
be  brought  up  a  Page  to  attend  the  Council  of  Six  : 
A  more  ample  provilion  fhall  be  made  for  the  Ion  of 
a  Poet ;   and  a  greater  ftill  for  the  fon  of  a  Critic. 

10.  If  it  be  difcovercd  that  any   Aclrcfs  is   got 
with    Child,    during  the  interludes    of  any    Play 
wherein  fhe  hath  a  Part,   it  fhall    be   reckoned   ne- 
glect of  her  bufinefs,  and  fhe  fhall  forfeit  acco: 
ly.      If  any  Actor  for  the  future  fhall  commit  Mur- 
der, except  upon  the  Stage,    he  fhall  be  left  to  the 
of  the  land  ;    the   like  is   to  be  underflood  of 
and   Theft.      In   all    other   cafes,     particu- 
larly in  thoie  for   Debt,    it  is   propofed  that  this, 
the  other  Courts  of  Whitehall  and  St.  J 

lu  !d  a  Place  sf  Pi  .     And   v.  hereas 

it  has   ben  found,    that   an  obligation  to  I 
pauliry  Creditoi     has  been   a  Difcouragement  to 
Men  of  I  ettersj  if  any  Perfon  of  Quality  or  others 
fhall  fend  for  any  Poet  or  Critic  of  this  Society  to 
any  remote  quarter  of  the  town,  the   faid  P< 

Critic 
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Critic  fhall  freely  pafs  and  repafs  without  being  lia- 
ble to  an  Arreji. 

11.  The  forementioned  Scheme  in  its  feveral 
regulations  may  be  fupported  by  Profits  arifing  from 
every  Third-night  throughout  the  year.  And  as  it 
would  be  hard  to  fuppofe  that  fo  many  perfons 
could  live  without  any  food  (though  from  the  for- 
mer courfe  of  their  lives,  a  very  little  will  be  deemed 
fufficient)  the  mailers  of  calculation  will,  we  believe, 
agree,  that  out  of  thofe  Profits,  the  faid  perfons 
might  be  fubfifted  in  a  fober  and  decent  manner. 
We  will  venture  to  affirm  further,  that  not  only  the 
proper  magazines  of  Thunder  and  Lightning,  but 
Painty  Diet-drinks,  Spitting-pots,  and  all  other  Ne~ 
cejfaries  of  Life,  may  in  like  manner  fairly  be  pro- 
vided for. 

12.  If  fome  of  the  Articles  may  at  firfr.  view 
feem  liable  to  Objections,  particularly  thofe  that 
give  fo  vaft  a  power  to  the  Council  of  Six  (which 
is  indeed  larger  than  any  entrufted  to  the  great 
Officers  of  ftate)  this  may  be  obviated,  by  fwearing 
thofe  Six  Perfons  of  his  Majefty's  Privy  Council, 
and  obliging  them  to  pafs  every  thing  of  moment 
previoufly  at  that  moil  honourable  Board.  , 
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Virg-ilius    Reftauratus : 

S  E  U 

MARTINI   SCRIBLERJ, 

Summi  Critici, 

Caftigationum  in  Aeneidem. 

SPECIMEN. 

Aeneidem  totam,  Amice  Le&or,  innumerabili- 
bus  poene  mendis  fcaturientem,  ad  priftinum  fen- 
fum  revocabimus.  In  fingulis  fere  verfibus  fpu- 
riae  occurrunt  ledliones,  in  omnibus  quos  un- 
quam  vidi  codicibus,  aut  vulgaris  aut  ineditis,  ad 
opprobrium  ufque  Criticorum,  in  hunc  diem 
exiftentes.  Interea  adverte  oculos,  et  his  paucis 
fruere.  At  fi  quae  fint  in  hifce  caftigationibus, 
de  quibus  non  fatis  liquet,  fyllabarum  quantita- 
tes,  Tz-goXsyoftsvoi  noftra  Libro  ipfi  praefigenda,  ut 
confulas,  moneo. 

Q,2  LSpe- 
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I.  Sfecimem  LIBRI  PRIM  I. 

V  E  R.     I. 

R  M  A  Virumquc  cano,  Trojae  qui  primus  ab 


A 


on  s 

Italiam,  fato  profugus,  Lavinaque  venit 
Littora.  multum  illc  et  terris  jafiatus  et  alto, 
Vi  fu peru  m ■- 

Arma  Virumque  cano,  Trojae  qui  primus  ab  arts 
haliam,yfr;/tt  profugus  Lat'maque venit 
Littora.  multum  ille  et  terris  vexatus  et  alto, 

Vi  fupcrum 

Ab  oris,  nempe  Heicaei  Jovis.  vide  lib.  ii.  v.  512. 
5sC. — Flatu,  ver'orum  Aeoli,  ut  fequhur — Latina 
ccrte  littora  cum  Aeneas  aderat,  Lavina  non  nih 
poftea  ab  ipfo  nominata,  lib.  xii.  v.  193. — Jaflatus 
terris  non  convenit. 

II.  Ver.  52. 

Et  quifquis  Numen  Junonis  adorct  ? 

Et  quifquis  Nomen  Junonis  adorct  ? 
e  melius,  quam,  ut  ante.i,  Numtn.  et  procul- 
riubio  fie  Virgilius. 

III.  Ver.   86. 
Vcnti,  vclut  tigm;?u  /.. 

data  porta  ruunt. 

Vcnti,  vclut  aggertfraflo, 

Qua  d.ita  porta  1  uunt. 
Sic  corrigc,  mco  pcriculo. 

IV. 
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IV.  Ver.  117. 

Fidumque  vehebat  Orontem. 

Fortemque  vehebat  Oronte?n. 
Non fidum.  quia  Epitheton  Achatae  notiflimutn 
Oronti  nunquam  datur. 

V.  Ver.  119. 
Excutitur,  pronufque  magi/ier 

Volvitur  in  caput. 

Excutitur  :  pronufque  magis  ter 
Volvitur  in  caput. 
Aio  Virgilium  aliter  non  fcripfifle,  quod  plane  con- 
firmatur  ex  fequentibus — Ajl  ilium  ter jluclus  ibidem 
Terquet. 

VI.  Ver.  122. 
Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vafto 
Arma  virum. 

Armi  homimim  :  Ridicule  antea  Arfiia  virum, 
quae,  ex  ferro  conflata,  quomodo  poffunt  nature  ? 

VII.  Ver.  151. 

Atque  rot'isfummas  leviter  perlabitur  undas. 

Atque  rot'is  fpumas  leviter  perlabitur  udas. 
Summas,  et  leviter  perlabi,  pleonafmus  eft  :  Miri- 
fice  altera  ledrio  Neptuni  agilitatem  et  celeritatem 
exprimit.  fimili  modo  Nouer  de  Camilla,  ./En.  xi. 
Ilia  vel  intaSlae  fegeth  per  jumma  volar  et,  etc.  hyper- 
bolice. 

VIII.  Ver.  154. 
Jim<\\iz  faces  et  faxa  volant,  furor  arrm  mini/lrat. 
Jam  fa  fees  et  faxa  volant,  fugiuntque  minif.ri  : 
uti  folent,   inftanti    periculo— Faeces  facibus  longe 
Q,  3  praeftant ; 
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pracflant ;    quid   cnim  nifi  faeces  jacbrcnt  vulgus 

ford  id  um  r 

IX.   Ver.    170. 
Fronte  fub  adverfa fcopulis pcndcntilus  antrum, 
Intus  aquae  dulccs,   vivoquc  fedilia  faxo. 

Fronte  fub  adverfa  populis  prandentibus  antrum. 
Sic  malim,  longe  potius  quam  fcopulis  pcndentilus : 
Nugac  !   nonne  vides  verfu  fcquenti  dulcet  aquas  ad 
potandum  ctfdiliaad  difcumbendum  dari?  In  quo- 
rum ufum  ?   quippe  prandenti urn. 

X.  Ver.  188. 

Tres  littore  ctruot 
Profpicit  errantes  :  hos  tola  armenta  fequuntur 
A  tergo 

Tres  littore  corvos 

Afpicit  errantes  :  hos  agmina  tota  fequuntur 

A  tergo 

Ccrvi,  lectio  vulgata,  abfurditas  notiflima  :  hacc 
animal ia  in  Africa  non  inventa,  quis  nefcit  ?  At 
motus  et  ambulamli  r/VwiCorvorum,  quis  non  nenorit 
hoc  loco  ?  Littore,  locus  ubi  errant  Corvi,  uti  Nofter 
alibi, 

Etfola  in  ficca  fecum  fpatiatur  <?•• 
Omen  praeclariffimum,  immo  ct  agminibus  militum 
frequenter  obfervatum,  ut  pntet  ex  iliitoricis. 

XI.  Ver.   ; 

Arcturum,  pluviafqu 
Error  graviflimus.     Corrigo,— /  net, 

XII.  Ver.  ' 

Quarc  agite,  o  ju\        ,  <editc  nofrris. 

potius  dicebat  Dido,  p  I  oratione, 

it 
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et  quae  unica  voce  et  torum  et  menfam  exprime- 
bat.  Hanc  le&icnem  prcbe  confirmat  appellatio  0 
juvenes !  Duplicem  hunc  fenfum  alibi  etiam  Maro 
Icpide  innuit,  ./En.  iv.  v.  19. 

Huic  uni  forfan  potui  fuccumbere  culpae  : 

Anna  !  fatebor  enim 

Sic  corriges, 

Huh  uni   \yiro  fcil.]  potui   fuccumbere ;  culpas, 

Anna  ?  fatebor  enim,  etc. 
Vox  fuccumbere  quam  eleganter  ambigua  ! 


LIBER    SECUNDUS. 

Ver.  I. 

CO  NT  ICU  E  RE  omnes,  intentique  ora  te- 
nebant ; 
Inde  toro  Pater  Aeneas  fie  orfus  ab  alto : 

Concubuere  omnes,  intenteque  ora  tenebant; 

Inde  toro  fatur  Aeneas  fie  orfus  ab  alto. 
Concubuere,  quia  toro  Aeneam  vidimus  accumbentem : 
quin  et  altera  ratio,  fcil.  conticuere  et  ora  tenebant, 
tautologice  dictum.  In  manufcripto  perquam  ra- 
riflimo  in  patris  mufeo  legitur,  ore  gemebant ;  fed 
magis  ingeniofe  quam  vere.  Satur  Aeneas,  quippe 
qui  jamjam  a  prandio  furrexit :  pater  nihil  ad  rem. 

II.  Ver.  3. 
Infandum,  Regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem. 
Infantum,  Regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem. 
Sic  haud  dubito  veterrimis  codicibus  fcriptum  fuifle: 
quod  fatis  conftat  ex   perantiqua  ilia  Britannorum 
Q_4  cantilena 
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cantilena  vocata  Chivy  Chace,  cujus  autor  nunc  lo- 
cum fibi  afcivit  in  haec  verba, 
The  Child  may  rue  that  is  unborn. 

III.  Ver.   4. 

Trojanas  ut  opes,  ct  lamcntabile  rcgnum 

Eruerint  Danai. 

Trojanas  ut  oves,  et  lamcntabile  rcgnum  Dirut- 
rint — Mallem  ov&s  potius  quam  opes,  quoniam  in 
antiquiflimis  illis  temporibus  oves  et  armenta  diw- 
tiae  regum  fuere.  Vel  fortafle  oves  Paridis  innuir, 
quas  fuper  Idam  nuperrime  pafcebat,  et  jam  in  vin- 
di£tam  pro  Helenae  raptu,  a  Menclao,  Ajace,  [vid. 
Hor.  Sat.  a.  3.]  aliifque  ducibus,  mcrito  occifas. 

IV.  Ver.  5. 

Quaeque  ipfe  mifcrr'una  vidi, 
Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui. 

Quaeque  ipfe  miftrrimus  audi, 
Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui  — 
Omnia  tarn  audita  quam  vifa  recta  diftinclione  emu- 
rare  hie  Aeneas  profitetur  ;  multa,   quorum  nox  ea 
fetalis  fola  confeia  fuit,   vir  probus  ct  pius  tanquam 
vifa  referre  non  potuit. 

V.  Ver.  7. 

Quis  ttWzftnuk 
Temperet  a  lacrymis  ? 

Quis  tali.i  fiendo 
Temperet  in  lacrymis  I — 
Major  enim  doloris  indicatio,  abfquc  modo 
mare,  quam   folummodo   a  lacrymis   non   tempc- 

rare. 

8  VI.  Ver. 
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VI.  Ver.  9. 

Et  jam  nox  hum! da  coelo 
Praecipitat,  fuadentque  tadentla  fidera  fomnos. 

Et  jam  nox  lumina  coelo 

Praecipitat,  fuadentque  latently  fidera  fomnos. 

Lectio,  humida,  vefpertinum  roretn  iblum  innuere  vi- 

detur.  magis  mi  arridet  lamina,    quae  latentia  poft- 

quam  praedpitantur,  Aurorae  adventum  annunciant. 

Sed  fi  tantus  amor  cafus  cognofcere  no/lros, 
Et  breviter  T rojae  fuprcmwn  audire  laborem. 
Sed  fi  tantus  amor  euros  cognofcere  noclis, 
Et  breve  ter  Trojae  fuperwnque  audire  labores. 
Curae  noclis  (fcilicet  noclis  excidii  Trojanii)  magis 
compendiofe  (vel,  ut  dixit  ipfe,  breviter)  totam  belli 
cataftrophen  denotat,  quam  dirFufa  ilia  et  indetermi- 
nata  le£Uo,  cafus  no/lros.     Ter  audire  gratum  fuifle 
Didoni  patet  ex  libro  quarto,   uhi  dicitur,  Hiacofque 
iterum  demens  audire  labores  Expofcit :  Ter  enim  pro 
y^><?ufiirpatur.  Trojae,fupenpnque  labores,  re£te,quia 
non  tantum  homines  fed  et  Da  k(e  his  laboribus 
immifcuerunt.     Vide  JEn.'il.  v.  610,  etc. 

Quanquam  animus  meminifTe  horret,  luftuque  re- 

Incipiam. — 

Quanquam  animus  meminifTe  horret,  luStufque  re- 
Jurgit. 
Refurgit  multo  proprius  dolorcm  renafcer.iem  notat, 
quam,  ut  hadlenus,  refugit. 


VII.  Ver. 
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VII.  Ver.  19. 

Fracli  bello,  fatifquc  rcpulfi 
Ducrores  Danaum,  tot  jam  labcntibus  minis, 
Inftar  montis  Equum,  divina  Palladis 

Acdificant etc. 

Tracli  bcllo,  fatifquc  rcpulft. 
Tracli  et  repu/Ji,  Antithcfis  pcrpulchra  !    Fracli  fri- 
gideet  vulgaritcr. 

Equum  jam  Trojanum  (ut  vulgus  loquitur)   adca- 
mus;  quern  fi  Equant  Graccam  vocabis,   le&or,   mi- 
nime  pecces  ;    folae  enim  femellae   utero  geflanf. 
Uterumque  armato  indite  ccmplent — Uteroque  ; 
Informer c  cavac — Atque  utero  Jonitum  quatcr  ari . 

-Inclufos  utero  Danacs,  etc.  Voxfoeta  non  con- 
venit  maribus, — Scandit  fetalis  machine  muros,  1 
armis — Palladem  virginem,  equo  mari  fabricando  in- 
vigilare  decuifle,  quis  putet  ?  Incredibile  pronus  ! 
quamobrcm  cxiftimo  vcram  equae  lectioncm  paflim 
reftituendam,  nifi  ubi  forte,  metri  cattfia,  equum 
potius  quam  eqttam,  genus  pro  fcxu,  dixit  M 
Vale !  dum  haec  paucula  corrigc?,  rjiajus  opus 
movco. 


A    SPK- 
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A 


SPECIMEN 


OF 


SCRIBLERUS's  Reports, 


Stradling  verfus  Stiles. 

Le  Report  del  Cafe  argue  en  le  commen  Banke  de- 
vant  touts  les  Juflices  de  mefme  le  Banke,  en  le 
quart  an  du  raygne  de  Roy  Jacques,  entre  Mat- 
thew Stradling,  Plant,  et  Peter  Styles,  Def.  en 
un  Action  propter  certos  Equos  coloratos,  Anglice^ 
#££&  ^OCfrS?,  poft.  per  le  dit  Matthew  vers  le 
dit  Peter. 


Le  recitelQ  jf  %,  John  Swale,  Cf  Swale-Hall, 
del  Cafe.  Q    in   Swale-Dale,  fait  ft?  tljC  %\\M 

Swale,  fct+  matie  Ijtjs  Haft  £(Rili 
anti  ^eftament :  3jn  toljiclj,  among  ofoer  25e- 

qUCltef,  toa3  tljiq?,  vm.  Out  of  the  kind  Love 
and  Refpecl  that  1  bear  unto  my  much  honoured 
and  good  Friend  Mr.  Matthew  Stradling,  Gent.   I 

do 
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do  bequeath  unto  the  faid  Matthnv  Stradling,  Gent* 

all  my  black  and  white  Horfes.      rCI)C    deflator  IjtlO 

fir  black  Oorfes,  Qc  toljitc  fcorftfJ,  aim  fit 
prcD  $orte£« 

Le  Point       ^C  ~cliarr  tfjercforc  toa0,    ll\\)Z' 
"Tl)CC  Or  no     ttje    faiD   Matthew    Strad- 

tailD  Ijabc  tlje  faio  pt>eo  iwfecs  bg  Hit* 
tut  ot"  tlje  taiD  3equeu\ 

Pour  lePi    Atkins  Apprentice  pour  le  Pi.  mo* 
femlUc  que  ic  PI.  cceot)cra> 

2no  firtf  of  nil  it  frcmett)  crpcoient  to  torn 

flticr  teljnt  (0  tf)C  Nature  of  Horfcs,  QUO  Olfo 
toljnt  IS  tbC  Nature  of  Colours  ;    ant)  fo  fli; 

gument  toill  eonfrqucntlp  oiuioc  irTclL  in  a 
ttoofold   to  a?,   tljat    is   to  Cap,   the  Formal 

Part,  ailD  Substantial  Part.  Horles  arc  f[)C  Sub- 
fhntial  Part,   or  tljitig  St qilCatljcD  :   Bluck   and 

White  tlje  Formal  or  DcTcripritic  part, 
Horfe,  m  a  pfjyfical   ~>enfc,  oorl)  import  a 

certain  Quadrupede  or  four-footed  Animal,  which, 
by  the  apt  and  regular  Difpofition  of  certain  proper 
and  convenient  Parts,  is  adapted,  fitted  and  con- 
flicted   for  the  Ufe    and  Need  of  Man.      $cn,   fO 

neeeffan*  ano  conouciur  toas  rjtftf  animal 
conceitcb  to  he  to  rlje  Beljoof  of  rlje  Com: 
moiutocal,  tljat  funorp  ano  bfberg  tfittf  of 
parliament  batoe,  trom  rune  to  time,  been 

maDt  in  Favour  of  Horles. 

1  ft  Edw.  VI.  flgaketf  the  Icanfpotting  of 

•out of  tlje  "ikiiujDom,  iuLIs  a  penalty 
tlj.ia  fljt  jf oUctturc  of  40 1. 

2d 
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2d  and   3d  Edward   VI.  ^afccS  from  Horfe- 

fteaiers  tt)0  ^Benefit  of  tljeir  Clergy 

And  the  Statutes  of  the  27th  and  32d  of  Henry 

Vni.  conocfcenb  Co  far  a#  to  take  Care  of 
time  beep  Breed :  ^Ijcfe  our  toife  £nccftortf 
pruoently  foreseeing,  tljat  tljep  coulo  not  better 
take  Care  of  tljeir  oton  pofteritp,  tljan  lip 
airo  taking  Cace  of  njat  of  tljeir  Horfes. 

#no  of  fo  peat  Gcftcem  are  Horfes  in  tlje  Cpe 
of  ttje  Common  lLato,  tljat  toljcn  a  Knight  of 
the  Bath  committetlj  any  great  ana  enormous* 
Crime,  Ijis  punitfmtent  is  to  Ijaije  bis  Spurs 

chopt  off  with  a  Cleaver,  being;  n#  Scatter  Brac- 
ton  Voell  Obfertietl),   unworthy  to  ride  on  a  Horfe. 

Littleton,  Se&.  315.  faith  1$%tmnt#  iltCom= 

mon  make  a  Heafe,  referring;  for  Bent  a 
Horfe,  tfjep  ftjail  Ijatie  but  one  ^Cije,  becaufe, 

faith  the  Book,  tljC  3U\Xl  tOlll  not  fuffct  a  Horfe 

to  be  fevered :  &noujcr  Argument  of  toljat 
fciglj  (Ettimationtbe  UlaVo  makenj  of  an  l^ori'e* 

1Sut  as  nje  great  ^Difference  fecmctlj  not 
to  be  fo  mttci)  toucljing  tbe  fuManrial  $art, 
Horfes,  let  ttjs  proceed  to  tlje  formal  or  De= 
fcriptiue  part,  viz.  Sfllfjat  ^orfes  tljeg  are 
tljat  come  toitljin  tljis  35equeu\ 

ColOlir0  are  COmmonlP  of  various  Kinds  and 
different  *5>0ttS  •  Of  toljIClj  White  antl  Black  ate 

tlje  riso  CvtcemeS,  ano  consequently  com- 
prehend within  them  all  other  Colours  whatfo- 
ever. 
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£3p  a  Ir-ccacft  therefore  of  black  and  white 

I  ;   tOC 

toljcn  )?3  of  an; 

tying  arc  D£fc  bg  common 

teuomenr,  toiil  intent!  w  .    contained 
between  them  to  be  devi  ed  too. 

12ut  tlje  prcfrnt  cafe  is  Rill  ftrcngcr,  coim 
injl  nor  onlg  toit^in  tlje  Jnrcnomcnr,  but  alfo 
tlje  \jcri'  ilertcr  of  rlje  ufloi'ujx. 

3Bj  flic  caiocn  Black,  all  tlje  Oorfco  rljar  ate 

fed  j  bg  tlje  TCloi'D  White,  arc  DC; 

tifcU  tljofc  tljar  arc  White j  ana  b;  rlje  Came 

ilflloro,  Voitlj  tlje  conftmttton  copulatttoe,  and, 

bettoCCll    tljCUt,  the   Horfes   that  are-    Black   and 
White,  rijcU  i-3  fO  Cag,  Pyed,  are  deviled  alio. 

(HUljatCfocr  10  Black  and  White  is  Pyed,  ailo" 
toljarCJCL-    is  ]  k   and    White; 

Black  and   White  !3  Pyed,  anD,  v*«  ver/a,  Pyed 

IS  Black  and  White. 

3f  tfjetefOte  Black  and  White  Horfel  arc  Dc- 
fjlTcti,  Pyed  Horfes  lhall  pafsb)  fuchDevife;  but 

Black  and  White  Horf  ,  the  PJ. 

fhull  have  the  Pyed  Horfes. 

p     .        Catiyne  Serjeant,  S^op  fcmWe  al* 

Defend     corm'nrr  lafntlff  :have 

lc!    it 

uiCe  Of  Black  and  \\  hiu  not 

onlg  Slaca  anli  urilm: 

of  an?  colout  bettwen  t&efettoe 

map  paftf,  tl 

j    Red    or   B.iy  Horfes  would  pafs  like 

which 
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which  would  be  abfurd,  and  againft  Reafon.     £IntJ 

tljtjs  10  another  ftramj  .argument  in  Hato, 

Nihil  quod  eft  contra  rattonem  eft  licit  um;  fo?  Reafon 
is  the  Life  of  the  Lav/,  1U1P,  fl)C  common  Law  is 
nothing  but  Reafon  ;  toljiCt)  10  tO  fre  UnOeCffOOO 
Of  artificial  Perfection  and  Reafon  gotten  ftp  long 
^tUQP,  antl  not  of  Man's  natural  Reafon  ;  f0£ 
nemo  nafcitar  Ariifcx\  and  Legal  Reafon  eft  fumma 

ratio ;  ano  tljereiore  it*  all  tf)e  j&eafim  tljat  Igf 
oifperfco  into  To  man?  Different  %eao0,  toere 
unitco  into  one,  ?je  cottlo  not  make  fua)  a 
3La\o  as  tlje  Hato  or  England ;  iiccauCc  ftp  manp 
fe>uceeflion0  of  #n;e0  it  lja0  been  firco  ano  re^ 
fircD  ftp  urate  ano  learneo  S^en :  fo  ttjat  tlje 

OlO  iMe  may  fcC  tlCritleO  tn  it,  Neminem  oportet 
ejft  legibus  fapicntiorem. 

&g  therefore  pyed  Horfes  do  not  come  toitijin 
tlje  3!ntenoment  of  tlje  ]3eqtieft,  fo  ncitijer  Do 
tljcp  toit&intije  Heme  of  ttjc  tl&lor&gf* 

Si  pyed  Horfe  !0  ItOt  a  white  Horfe,  neither  10 
a  pyed  a  black  Horfe  ;  |)0tO  tljtil  tan  pyed  Horfes 
COtne  UllOCU  tlje  (UttOCOg  Of  black  and  white 
Horfes  ? 

25efifoe0,  toljcre  Cufltom  Ijatlj  aoapteb  a  cer= 
tain  Determinate  ji2ame  to  any  one  tljing,  in 
all  2Deuife0,  jfeofmentgf,  and  d5rant0,  that 

certain  Name  fhall  be  made  ufe  of,  and  no  uncer- 
tain circumlocutory  Defcriptions  fhall  be  allowed  ; 

fo?  certainty  i0  ttje  jfatljer  of  l&igljt,  ana  tlje 
S^ottjer  of  jutfice* 

Le  refte  del  Argument  jeo  ne  pouvois  oyer,  car 
jeo  fui  diflurb  en  mon  place. 
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Hz  coun  fuir  Ipngement  en  Doubt'  fcc  rrd 
Scatter ;  ct  apres  grant)  Deliberation  en, 

^uegment  tuit  Donne  pour  (c  £L  nifi  caufa. 

Motion  in  Arrcft  of  Judgment,  ti)clt  tlje  pyed 
Horfcs  were  Maiesi  ail&  tijCCCtipOtl  ail  Infpc&ioii 
was  prayed. 

Ct  fur  CeO  IT  CWttTt  advifare  vult. 
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CLERK  of  this  Parish. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  original  of  the  following  extraordinary  Trea- 
tife  confuted  of  two  large  Volumes  in  folio  ; 
which  might  juftly  be  entitled,  The  Importance  of 
a  Man  to  bimfelf:  But,  as  it  can  be  of  very  little 
to  any  body  befides,  I  have  contented  myfelf  to 
give  only  this  fhort  abftracl:  of  it,  as  a  Tafte  of 
the  true  Spirit  of  Memoir-Writers. 


IN  the  Name  of  the  Lord.  Amen.  I,  P.  P.  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  Clerk  of  this  Parifh,  writ- 
eth  this  Hiflory. 

Ever  fince  I  arrived  at  the  age  of  difcretion,  I  had 
a  cali  to  take  upon  me  the  function  of  a  Parifh- 
clerk ;  and  to  that  end,  it  feemed  unto  me  meet 
and  profitable  to  aflociate  myfelf  with  the  Parifh- 
clerks  of  this  Land  ;  fuch  I  mean,  as  were  right 
worthy  in  their  calling,  men  of  a  clear  and  fweet 
voice,  and  of  becoming  gravity. 

Now  it  came  to  pafs,  that  I  was  born  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  Anno  Domini  1655*  the  year 
wherein  our  worthy  benefactor,  Efquire  Bret,  did 
add  one  Bell  to  the  ring  of  this  Parifh.  So  that  it 
hath  been  wittily  faid,  "  That  one  and  the  fame  day 
*'  did  give  to  this  our  Church  two  rare  gifts,  its 
«  great  Bell  and  its  Clerk." 

Vol.  VI.  R  Even 
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Even  when  T  was  at  fchool,  my  miftrefs  diJ  ever 
extol  me  above  the  reft  of  the  youth,  in  that  I  had 
(able  voice.  And  it  was  further-mere  ob- 
ferved,  that  I  took  a  kindly  affection  unto  that  Black 
letter  in  which  our  Bibles  arc  printed.  Yea,  often 
did  I  exeicife  myfeh  in  finging  ^odly  ballads,  fuch 
as  The  Lady  and  Death,  Toe  Children  in  the  I  foody 
and  Chevy-Chafe  ;  and  not,  like  other  children,  in 
lewd  and  trivial  ditties.  Moreover,  while  I  was 
a  boy,  I  always  adventured  to  lead  the  pfaln 
after  Matter  William  Harris,  my  predeccffoi ,  who 
(it  muft  be  confefled  to  the  Glory  of  God)  was  a 
moft  excellent Partfh-clerk  in  that  his  day. 

Yet  be  it  acknowledged,  that  at  the  age  of  fix- 
teen  I  became  a  Company-keeper,  being  led  into 
idlcconvcrlationby  my  extraordinary  love  to  Ring- 
ing ;  iniomuch,  that  in  a  fhort  time  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  every  fett  of  Bells  in  the  whole 
country  :  Neither  could  I  be  prevailed  upon  I 
lent  myfelf  from  Wakes,  being  called  thereunto  by 
the  harmony  of  the  fteeple.  While  I  was  in  thefe 
ibcietics,  I  gave  myfelf  up  to  unfpirituaJ  paftimes, 
fuch  as  wr  eft  ling,  dancing,  and  cudgel-playin 
that  I  often  returned  to  my  father's  houle  with  a 
broken  pate.  I  had  my  head  broken  at  Milton  by 
Thomas  Wyat,  as  we  played  a  bout  or  two  for  an 
Hat  that  was  i  n.     Bur  in  the 

year  following  1  broke  the  head  of  Henry  Stubb?, 
and  obtained  an  hat  not  inferior  to  the  former.     At 
Yelverton  I  encountered  George  Cummi     , 
vcr,  and   behold    my   head   was    broken   a    I 

!  At  the  wake  of  Waybn  Wil- 

liam Sknkma,  Tanner,  when  lo  !  tin:  head 

broken  a  third  time,  and  much  Mood  trkl 
from.   Bui  iftredton  with- 

in myfelf,  «<  What  man   is  there,  h 
4i  trous  in  an]  bo  u>  for  aye  on  hisgu 
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A  week  after  I  had  a  bafe-born  child  laid  unto  me  ; 
for  in  the  days  of  my  youth  I  was  looked  upon  as  a 
follower  of  venereal  fantafies  :  Thus  was  I  led  into 
fin  by  the  comelinefs  of  Sufanna  Smith,  who  firft 
tempted  me  and  then  put  me  to  fhame  ;  for  indeed 
fhe  was  a  maiden  of  a  feducing  eye,  and  pleafant 
feature.  I  humbled  myfelf  before  the  Juftice,  I 
acknowledged  my  crime  to  our  curate ;  and  to  do 
away  mine  offences  and  make  her  fome  atonement, 
was  joined  to  her  in  holy  wedlock  on  the  fabbath 
day  following. 

How  often  do  thofe  things  which  feem  unto  us 
misfortunes,  redound  to  oar  advantage  !  For  the 
Minifter  (who  had  long  look'd  on  Sufanna  as  the 
moft  lovely  of  his  parifhioners)  liked  fo  well  of  my 
demeanour,  that  he  recommended  me  to  fhe  honour 
of  being  his  Clerk,  which  was  then  become  vacant 
by  the  deceafe  of  good  Mafter  William  Harris. 

Here  ends  the  fir Jl  chapter  ;  after  which  folloiv  fifty 
or  fixty  pages  of  his  a?nonrs  in  general,  and  that  par- 
ticular one  with  Sufanna  his  prefent  Wife  j  but  I  proceed 
to  chapter  the  ninth. 

No  fooner  was  I  elected  into  mine  office,  but  I 
layed  afide  the  powdered  gallantries  of  my  youth, 
and  became  a  new  man.  1  confidered  myfelf  as  in 
fome  wife  of  ecclefiaftical  dignity,  fince  by  wear- 
ing a  band,  which  is  no  fmall  part  of  the  orna- 
ment of  our  Clergy,  I  might  not  unworthily  be 
deemed,  as  it  were,  a  fhred  of  the  linen  veftment 
of  Aaron. 

Thou  may'ft  conceive,  O  reader,  with  what 
concern  I  perceived  the  eyes  of  the  congregation 
fix'd  upon  me,  when  I  firft  took  my  place  at  the 
feet  of  the  Prieft.  When  I  railed  the  pfalm,  how 
did  my  voice  quaver  for  fear  !  And  when  I  arrayed 
R  2  the 
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the  fhoulders  of  the  Miniftcr  with  the  furplicc,  how 
did  my  joints  tremble  under  me  !  I  fjid  within  my- 
fclf,  tk  Remember,  Paul,  thou  {tai-dcft  before  men 
4t  of  high  worfhip,  the  wife  Mr.  Juftice  Freeman, 
"  the  grave  Mr.  Juftice  Tonfon,  the  good  Lady 
"  Jones,  and  the  two  virtuous  Gentlewomen  her 
"  daughters,  nay  the  great  Sir  Thomas  Truby, 
M  Knight  and  Baronet,  and  my  young  mafter  the 
"  Efquire,  who  (hall  one  day  be  Lord  of  this  Ma- 
"  nor :"  Notwithftanding  which,  it  was  my  good 
hap  to  acquit  myfelf  to  the  good  liking  of  the  whole 
congregation  :  but  the  Lord  forbid  I  fhould  glory 
therein. 

The  next  chapter  contains  an  account  how  he  cl\ [charg- 
ed thefeveral  duties  of  his  off.ee ;  in  particular  he  iv.fijls 
on  the  following. 

I  was  determined  to  reform  the  manifold  Corrup- 
tions and  Abufes  which  had  crept  into  the  Church. 

Firft,  I  was  efpecially  fevere  in  whipping  forth 
dogs  from  the  Temple,  all  excepting  the  lap-dog  of 
the  good  widow  Howard,  a  fober  Dog  which  yelp- 
ed not,  nor  was  there  offence  in  his  mouth. 

Secondly,  I  did  even  proceed  to  morofenefs,  tho' 
fore  againft  my  heart,  unto  poor  babes,  in  tearing 
from  them  the  half-eaten  apples  which  they  privily 
munch'd  at  Church.  But  verily  it  pity'd  me,  for 
I  remembered  the  days  of  my  youth. 

Thirdly,  With  the  fweat  of  my  own  hands,  I 
did  make  plain  and  fmooth  the  dogs-cars  through- 
out our  great  Bible. 

Fourthly,  The  pews  and  benches  which  were 
formerly  lwcpt  but  once  in  three  years,  I  caus'd 
every  Saturday  to  be  fwept  with  a  befom  and 
trimmed. 

Fifthly 
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Fifthly  and  la{tly,  I  caufed  the  furplice  to  be 
neatly  darned,  warned,  and  laid  in  frefh  lavender, 
(yea,  and  fometimes  to  be  fprinkled  with  rofe-water) 
and  I  had  great  laud  and  praife  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring Clergy,  forafmuch  as  no  parifh  kept  the 
Miniiter  in  cleaner  linen. 

Nolultbjianding  thefe  his  public  cares,  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  he  informs  us  he  did  not  negleSl  his  ufual  occupa- 
tions as  a  bandy-craftfman. 

Shoes,  faith  he,  did  I  make,  (and,  if  intreated, 
mend)  with  good  approbation.  Faces  alfo  did  I 
fhave,  and  I  clipped  the  hair.  Chirurgeiy  alfo  I 
pradtiled  in  the  worming  of  Dogs ;  but  to  bleed 
adventured  I  not,  except  the  poor.  Upon  this  my 
twofold  profeffion,  there  palled  among  men  a  mer- 
ry tale  delectable  enough  to  be  rehearfed  :  How 
that  being  overtaken  with  liquor  one  Saturday 
evening,  I  (hav'd  the  Prieft  with  Spanifh  blacking 
for  fhoes  inftead  of  a  wafliball,  and  with  lamp-black 
powdered  his  perriwig.  But  thefe  were  fayings  of 
men,  delighting  in  their  own  conceits  more  than 
in  the  truth.  For  it  is  well  known,  that  great  was 
my  care  and  fkill  in  thefe  my  crafts ;  yea,  I  once 
had  the  honour  of  trimming  Sir  Thomas  himfelf, 
without  fetching  blood.  Furthermore,  I  was  fought 
unto  to  geld  the  Lady  Frances  her  fpaniel,  which 
was  wont  to  go  aftray  :  He  was  called  Toby,  that 
is  to  fay,  Tobias.  And  3dly,  I  was  entrufted  with 
a  gorgeous  pair  of  fhoes  of  the  faid  Lady,  to  fet 
an  heel-piece  thereon  ;  and  I  received  fuch  praife 
therefore,  that  it  was  faid  all  over  the  pariih,  I 
fhould  be  recommended  unto  the  King  to  mend 
/hoes  for  his  Majefty :  whom  God  preferve  ! 
Amen. 

R  3  T'he 
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The  rcji  cf  this  chapter  Tpurpffjefy  emit,  fir  it  mufl 
he  owndv .  hefteaks  as  a  Shoem 

abfurd.     He  talks  of  Alofes'spulli.  fhocs,  cf 

tannir,  lis  cf  the  Bulls  cf  Bafan,    cf  ■ 

nner,  etc.  and  takes  up  four  or  es  to 

f,  iihen  the rfpojlles  were  inflrucl 
without  fhoes,  the  precept  did  not 
cejforu 

The  next  cha  bow  be  difc  Thief 

with  a  bible  and  fu. .  (gs    cf  the 

I  t  had  cia  . 

many  others  iuh  n  us  cf  ■. 

aff a-  the  Succeffton  of  Curates  ;  a 

rextsi  what    PfaJms  he  cbofe  on 
;  and  what  Children  were  born 

bury  "J  :     The    lujl    of    uhich    ariicl  i 
thus  : 

That  the  fhamc  of  women  may  not  endure,  I 
fpeak  not  ofBaffards  ;  neither  will  I  name  the  Mo- 
thers, although  thereby  I  might  delight  many  grave 
women  of  the  parifh :  Even  her  who  hath  done 
penance  in  the  fiieet  will  I  not  mention,  forafmuch 
j  chinch  hath  been  witnefs  v{  her  difgrace  : 
'.her,  who  hath  made  due  compofition  with 
the  Chur  is  to  conceal   his    infill 

i  my  pen  (hall  not  bewray  him,  for  I  alfo 
}uvc  finned. 

•  Re- 

when 
.id  fhcukl  be  hymn'd  unto 
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.'.  -  :  *up.cs  to  which  he  play'd  them  upon  his 
harp  S.I  inform'd  by  my  Singing-mafter,  a 

inning  in  Pialmody  :)  Nowwasour  over- 
ab  .^^L•r,'-  quaver  and  trilling  done  away,  and  in  lieu 
tliereof  was  inftitui  I  the  Sol-fa,  in  fuch  guife  as  is 
in  his  Majeity's  Chapel.  We  had  London 
Zinging  mailers  fent  into  every  parifh,  like  unto  Ex- 
.  e-rrjen ;  and  I  alio  was  ordained  to  adjoin  myfelf 
unto  them,  though  an  unworthy  difciple,  in  order  to 
inihucs:  my  fellow-pariffiioners  in  this  new  manner  of 
Worfhip.  What  tho'  they  accufed  me  of  humming 
thro'  the  noftril,  ?.s  a  Sackbut?  yet  would  I  not  fore- 
go that  harmony,  it  having  been  agreed  by  the  wor- 
thy parifh-clerks  of  London  ftill  topreferve  the  fame. 
I  tutored  the  young  men  and  maidens  to  tune  their 
voices  as  it  were  a  pfaltery  ;  and  the  Church  on  the 
Sunday  was  filled  with  thefe  new  Hallelujahs. 

Then  follow  full  J 'event y  chapters,  cantaining  an  exacl 
detail  of  the  Law-fuits  of  the  Parfon  and  his  Parijhioners 
concerning  tythes,  and  near  a  hundred  pages  left  blank^ 
with  en  earnefl  defire  that  the  hiftory  might  be  com- 
pleated  by  any  of  his  fuccelTors,  in  whofe  time  thefe 
fuits  fliould  be  ended. 

The  next  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  Briefs  read 
in  the  church,  and  thefams  collecled  upon  each.  For  the 
reparation  of  nine  churches,  collecled  at  nine  feveral 
times,  2  s.  and  7d.  f.  For  fifty  families  ruined  by 
fire,  is.  o  d.  7.  For  an  inundation,  a  King  Charles's 
groat  given  by  Lady  Frances,  etc. 

In  the  next  he  laments  the  difufe  of  IVe  deling- fennon?  ^ 

and  celebrates  the  benefits  arifing  from  thofe  at  Funerals- 

concluding  with  thefe  words :  Ah  !  let  not  the  relations 

of  thedeceafed  grudge  the  fmall  expence  of  an  hat- 

R  4  band y 
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band,  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  ten  (hillings,  for  the  fa- 
tisfa&ion  they  are  fure  to  receive  from  a  pious  Di- 
vine, that  their  father,  brother,  or  bofom  wife,  are 
certainly  in  heaven. 

In  another,  he  draws  a  fanegvrick  en  one  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet IVilkins,  but  after  great  encomiums  concludes,  that, 
mtuithjlanding  all,  (he  was  an  unprofitable  vefTi-l, 
being  a  barren  woman,  and  never  once  having  fur- 
nifh'd  God's  church  with  a  chriftening. 

IVe  find  in  another  chapter,  how  he  was  much  flag- 
gerd  in  his  brief,  and  di/lurbed  in  his  enfience,  by 
an  Oxford  fcholar,  tuho  had  proved  to  him  by  lot'ick, 
that  Animals  might  have  rational,  nav,  immortal 
fouls  ;  but  how  he  was  again  comforted  with  the  re- 
flection, that,  if  fo,  they  mij>ht  be  allowed  chriftian 
burial,  and  greatly  augment  the  fees  of  the  parifh. 

In  the  two  following  chapters  he  is  ovrpower  dwith 
vanity.  We  are  t  ■/  /,  /  w  he  vjas  ccnflantly  a  dm  ttei  to 
ell  the  feafis  and  banquets  of  the  Church-officers,  an 
fpeeches  he  there  made  for  the  good  of  the  parijh.  He  w  he 
gave  hints  to  young  Clergymen  to  preach  ;  but  above  all, 
bow  he  gave  a  Text  for  the  30th  of  January,  which  oc- 
caftoned  a  moji  excellent  fcrmon,  the  merits  of  which  he 
tahes  entirely  to  himfelf.  He  gives  an  account  vf  a  con- 
ference he  had  with  the  Vicar  concern-rig  the  I  Tfe  of  Texts. 
Let  a  preacher  (faith  he)  confuler  the  aftemblv  be- 
fore whom  he  preacheth,  and  unto  them  adapt  his 
text.  Micah  the  iiid  and  n,h  affbrdeth  good  matter 
for  Courtiers  and  court-ferving  nun.  'The  heads  of 
the  land  judge  for  reward;  and  the  people  thereof  judge 
for  hire  ;  and  the  prophets  thereof  divine  for  men 
will  they  lean  upon  the  Lord,  and  f/v,  I  >.ct  the  Lord 
among  us  f    Were  the  fit  ft  MiniiLr   to  appoint  a 

preacher 
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preacher  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  would  not 
he  be  wife  to  make  choice  of  thefe  words  ?  Give, 
and  it  Jball  be  given  unto  ye.  Or  before  the  Lords, 
Giving  no  offence,  that  the  Mini/try  be  not  blamed? 
1  Cor.  vi.  3.  Or  praifing  the  warm  zeal  of  an  Ad- 
mi  niftration,  Who  maketh  his  Miniflers  a  flaming  fire, 
Pfalm  civ.  4.  We  omit  many  other  of  his  texts, 
as  too  tedious. 

From  this  period,  the  flyle  of  the  book  rifes  extremely. 
Before  the  next  chapter  was  pafled  the  Effigies  of  Dr. 
Sacheverel,  and  I  found  the  oppofite  page  all  on  a  foam 
with  Politicks. 

We  are  now  (fays  he)  arrived  at  that  celebrat- 
ed year,  in  which  the  Church  of  England  was  tried 
in  the  perfon  of  Dr.  Sacheverel.  I  had  ever  the 
intcreftof  our  High  Church  at  heart,  neither  would 
I  at  any  feafon  mingle  myfelf  in  the  focieties  of  Fa- 
naticks,  whom  I  from  my  infancy  abhorred,  more 
than  the  Heathen  or  Gentile.  It  was  in  thefe  days 
I  bethought  myfelf  that  much  profit  might  accrue 
unto  our  Parifh,  and  even  unto  the  nation,  could 
there  be  afTembled  together  a  number  of  chofen  men 
of  the  right  fpirit,  who  might  argue,  refine  and  de- 
fine, upon  high  and  great  matters.  Unto  this  pur- 
pofe,  I  did  inftitute  a  weekly  AfTembly  cf  divers 
worthy  men  at  the  Rofe  and  Crown  Alehoufe,  over 
whom  myfelf  (tho'  unworthy)  did  prefide.  Yea,  I 
did  read  unto  them  the  Poft-Boy  of  Mr.  Roper,  and 
the  written  letter  of  Mr.  Dyer,  upon  which  we 
communed  afterwards  among  ourfelves.  Our  fo- 
ciety  was  cc  mpofed  of  the  following  perfons  :  Ro- 
bert Jenkins,  Farrier;  AmosTurner,  Collar-maker; 
George  Pilcocks,  late  Excifeman  ;  Thomas  White, 
Wheel-right  ;  and  myfelf,  Firft,  of  the  firft, 
Robert  Jenkins. 

He 
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Be  was  :i  man  of  bright  parts  ar.u  fhrewd 
ceit,  tor  he   never  fhocd   an   horfe  oi   .;  \\  big  or  a 
Fanatklc,   but  he-  lameJ  him  for  el  y. 

Amos  Turner,  a  worthv  pcrfon,  rightly  efiecm- 
ed  among  us  I 

honoured   in   the    (locks    tor    weari  i      a      O 
bough. 

(  Pilcocks,  a  fufferer  alio  ;  qi 

laudable  freedom  of  Speech,  infomuch.  th; 
Cupationhad  been  taken  from  him. 

Thomas  White,  i  putc  lik  that 

his  uncle,  by  the   Mothei  I  id,    formerly, 

been  fervitor  at  Maudlin  college,  where  the 
rious  Sachcverel  was  educat 

Now  were  the  eyes  of  all  the  parifh  upon 
our  weekly  councils.  In  a  fhort  (pace,  the  A 1 1 - 
niitcr  came  among  us  ;  he  fpake  concerning  u  | 
our  councils  to  a  multitude  of  other  Mimih 
the  Vifitation,  and  they  fpake  thereof  unto  the 
Minifters  at  London,  fo  that  even  the  Bifh-'ps 
heard  and  marvelled  thereat.  Moreover  Sir  Tho- 
mas, member  of  Parliament,  fpake  of  the  fame  to 
other  members  of  Parliament;  who  fpake  thereof 
unto  the  Peers  of  the  Realm.  Lo  !  thus  did  our 
councils  enter  into  the  hearts  of  our  Gei  | 

our  Law-givers ;  and  from  henceforth,  even; 
del  hed,  thus  did  they. 

Jftrr  tbi  .  turned  on  >  from 

vn  Lift,  to  a  I  11  the  pub.lck  7 

tnpe,    compiled  from  the   N 
limes.      I  could  not  . 

,  to  ?ny  nc  J    that 

:i,  to- 
r  with  the   .  trecht, 

of  U ,  D.  ct  0— , 
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Lords  H and  B ,    and  other  great  men  ;    do 

here  vioji  plainly  appear  to  have  been  wholly  owing  to 
Robert  fenkins,  Amos  Turner,  George  Pilcocks,  Tho- 
mas JVhite,  but  above  all,  to  P.  P. 

The  reader  may  be  fur e  I  was  very  inquifitive  after 
this  extraordinary  writer,  whofe  work  1  have  here  ab~ 

Jh -acted.  I  took  a  journey  into  the  Country  on  purpofe  ; 
but  could  no:  find  the  leajl  trace  of  him  :  till  by  accident 
J  met  an  old  Clergy?nan,  who  faid  he  could  not  be  po- 

fitive,  but  thought  it  might  be  one  Paul  Philips,  who 
had  been  dead  about  twelve  years.  And  upon  enquiry, 
all  he  could  learn  of  that  perfon  from  the  neighbourhood., 
was,  That  he  had  been  taken  notice  of  for  f wallowing 
Loaches,  and  remembered  by  fame  people  by  a  black 
and  white  Cur  with  one  Ear,  that  conjlantly  followed 
him. 

In  the  Church-yard,  I  read  his  Epitaph,  faid  to  hi 
written  by  himfelf. 

O  Reader,  if  that  thou  canfi:  read, 
Look  down  upon  this  Stone  ; 

Do  all  we  can,  Death  is  a  man. 
That  never  fpareth  none. 
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November  19,  1729. 

THE  time  of  the  ele&ion  of  a  Poet  Laureate 
being  now  at  hand,  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
fome  account  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  anciently  ufed 
at  that  Solemnity,  and  only  difcontinued  through  the 
neglecl  and  degeneracy  of  later  times.  Thefe  we 
have  extracted  from  an  hiftorian  of  undoubted  cre- 
dit, a  reverend  bifhop,  the  learned  Paulus  Jovius  : 
and  are  the  fame  that  were  praclifed  under  the  pon- 
tificate of  Leo  X,  the  great  reftorer  of  learning. 

As  we  now  fee  an  age  and  a  court,  that  for  the 
encouragement  of  poetry  rivals,  if  not  exceeds,  that 
of  this  famous  Pope,  we  cannot  but  wifh  a  reftora- 
tion  of  all  its  honours  to  poefy ;  the  rather,  fince 
there  are  fo  many  parallel  circumftances  in  the 
perfon  who  was  then  honoured  with  the  laurel,  and 
in  him,  who  (in  all  probability)  is  now  to  wear 
it. 

I  fhall  tranflate  my  author  exa&ly  as  I  find  it  in 
the  82  chapter  of  his  Elogia  Vir.  Do6t.  He  begins 
with  the  character  of  the  poet  himfelf,  who  was 
the  original  and  father  of  all  Laureates,  and  called 
Camillo.  He  was  a  plain  country-man  of  Apulia, 
(whether  a  jhepherd  or  threjher,  is  not  material.) 
M  This  man  (fays  Jovius)  excited  by  the  fame  of  the 
"  great  encouragement  given  to  poets  at  court,  and 
"  the  high  honour  In  which  they  were  held,  came 

«  to 
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"  to  the  city,  bringing  with  him  a  ftrangc  kind  of 
c<  lyre  in  his  hand,  and  at  kail  ionic  twenty  th 
11  of  verfes.  All  the  wit .  and  critics  of  the  court 
*'  flocked  about  him,  delighted  to  lee  a  clown,  with  a 
"  ruddy,  hale  complexion,  and  in  his  own  longhair, 
**  foiop  full  of  poetry  ;  and  at  the  firft  fight  of  him 
*c  all  agreed  he  was  born  to  be  P  .  v*.     He 

"  had  a  moll  hearty  welcome  in  an  ijland  of  the  ri- 
"  vcr  Tiber  (an  agreeable  place,  not  unlike  our 
"  Richmond)  where  he  was  firft  made  to  eat  and 
*'  drink  plentifully,  and  to  repeat  his  verfes  to  every  body. 
*c  Then  they  adorned  him  with  a  new  and  el 
tc  garland,  compofed  of vine-leaf    .  :\nd  brajficiz 

*'  (a  fort  of  cabbage)  fo  compofed,  faya  mv  author, 
"  emblematically,  lit  torn  falje  quamle'/ide  ejus  : 
*c  lentia,  braffiect  remedio  cobibrnda,  notaretur.  He  was 
Xl  then  faluted  by  common  confent  with  the  title  of 
*c  archipceta,  or  arch-poet,  in  the  ftyle  of  thofe  d.. 
c<  ours,  Poet  Laureate.  This  honour  the  poor  man 
ct  received  with  the  mod  fenfible  demonftrations  of 
"joy,  his  eves  drunk  with  tears  and  gladnefs  f. 
"  Next,  the  public  acclamation  was  exprefled  in  a 
<c  canticle,  which  is  tranfmitted  to  u  NS  : 

Salve,  braflicea  virens  corona, 
Et  lauro,  archjpoeta,  pampinoq 
Dignus  principis  auribus  Leonis. 

All  hail,  arch- poet  with 

I  Ine^  i     -  ,  ft  to  il. 

And  worthy  of  the  prince's  ear. 

From  hence,   he  was   i  d    in    pomp  f 

to/ of  Rome,  mounted  on  ai 

*  Apulir.  pnepingui  vultu  r.larcr,  et  nrolixe  comatus, 
omnino  di^nus  fi-il.i  laurc.i  videretur. 
•f-  M  gaadio  ocu 
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±he  fhouts  of  the  populace,  where  the  ceremony 
ended. 

The  hiftorian  tells  us  further,  «  That  at  his  in- 
"  traduction  to  Leo,  he  not  only  poured  forth  verfes 
"innumerable,  like  a  torrent,  but  alfo  fung  them 
"  with  open  mouth.  Nor  was  he  only  once  introduced, 
if  or  on  fated  days  (like  our  Laureates)  but  made  a 
"  companion  to  his  majler^  and  entertained  as  one  of 
"  the  inftruments  of 'his tr.oji elegant pleafures.  When 
"  the  prince  was  at  table,  the  poet  had  his  place  at 
"  the  window.  When  the  prince  had  half  *  eaten 
"  his  meat,  he  gave  with  his  own  hands  the  reft  to 
"  the  poet.  When  the  poet  drank,  it  was  out  of 
"  the  prince's  own  flaggon,infomuch  (fays  thehifto- 
<c  rian)  that  thro'  fo  great  good  eating  and  drinking 
c<  he  contracted  a  moil  terrible  gout."  Sorry  I  am  to 
relate  what  follows,  but  that  I  cannot  leave  my 
reader's  curiofity  unfatisfied  in  the  cataftrophe  of 
this  extraordinary  man.  To  ufe  my  author's  words, 
which  are  remarkable,  mortuo  Leone,  profligatifque 
poetis,  etc.  "  When  Leo  died,  and  poets  were  no 
"  more,"  (for  I  would  not  underftand  profligati; 
literally,  as  if  poets  then  were  profligate)  this  un- 
happy Laureate  was  forthwith  reduced  to  return  to 
his  country,  where,  oppreffed  with  old  age,  and 
want,  he  miferably  perifhed  in  a  common  hofpital. 

We  fez  from  this  fad  conclufion  (which  may  be 
of  example  to  the  poets  of  our  time)  that  it  were 
happier  to  meet  with  no  encouragement  at  all,  to 
remain  at  the  plough,  or  other  lawful  occupation, 
than  to  be  elevated  above  their  condition,  and  taken 
out  of  the  common  means  of  life,  without  a  furer 
fupport  than  the  temporary,  or  atbeft,  mortal  favours 
©f  the   great.     It  was  doubtlefs  for  this  confidera- 

*  Semefis  opfoniis. 

tion, 
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tioji,  that  when  the  Royal  Bounty  was  lately  ex- 
tended to  a  rural  genius,  care  was  taken  to  fettle  it 
upon  him  for  life.  And  it  hath  been  the  practice  of 
our  Princes,  never  to  remove  from  the  ftation  of 
Poet  Laureate  any  man  who  hath  once  been  chofen, 
tho'  never  fo  much  greater  Genius's  might  arife  in 
hi?  time.  A  noble  intlance,  how  much  the  charity 
of  our  monarchs  hath  exceeded  their  love  of  fame. 

To  come  now  to  the  intent  of  this  paper.  We 
have  here  the  whole  ancient  ceremonial  of  the  Lau- 
reate. In  the  ftrft  place  the  crown  is  to  be  mixed 
with  vine-leaves,  as  the  vine  is  the  plant  of  Bacchus, 
and  full  as  cilential  to  the  honour,  as  the  butt  of 
fack  to  the  falary. 

Secondly,  the  brajftca  muft  be  made  ufe  of  as  a 
qualifier  of  the  former.  It  feems  the  cabbage  was 
anciently  accounted  a  remedy  for  drunkennefs  \  a 
power  the  French  now  afcribe  to  the  onion,  and 
ftyle  a  foup  made  of  hfupc  d'Tvrovge.  I  would  re- 
commend a  large  mixture  of  the  braffica,  if  Mr. 
Dennis  be  chofen  ;  but  if  Mr.  Tibbald,  it  is  not 
fo  ncccflary,  unlefs  the  cabbage  be  fuppofed  to  fig- 
nify  the  fame  thing  with  refpect  topcets  as  to  taylors, 
viz.  jlealing.  I  fhould  judge  it  not  amifs  to  add 
another  plant  of  this  garland,  to  wit,  ivy :  Not 
only  as  it  anciently  belonged  to  poets  in  general ; 
but  as  it  is  emblematical  of  the  three  virtues  of  a 
court  poet  in  particular,  it  is  creeping,  dirty,  and 
dangling. 

In  the  next  place,  a  canticle  muft  be  compofed  and 
fung  in  laud  and  praife  of  the  new  Poet.  If  Mr. 
Gibber  be  laurt  atcd,  it  is  my  opinion  no  man  can 
write  (his  but  himfdf:  And  no  man,  lam  furc, 
CM\jing  it  fo  aftcctinglv.  But  what  this  canticle 
fhould  be,  cipher  in  his  or  the  other  candidate's  cafe, 
I  (hall  nut  pretend  to  determine. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  there  ought  to  be  a  public k  jhoiv,  or  entry 
of  the  poet :  To  fettle  the  order  or  procemon  or" 
which,  Mr.  Anftis  and  Mr.  Dennis  ought  to  have  a 
conference.  I  apprehend  here  two  difficulties:  One, 
of  procuring  an  elephant  \  the  other  of  teaching  the 
poet  to  ride  him  :  Therefore;  I  fhould  imagine  the 
next  animal  in  fize  or  dignity  would  do  be  ft  ;  either 
a  mule  or  a  large  afs ;  particularly  if  that  noble  one 
could  be  had,  whpfe  portraiture  makes  fo  great  an 
ornament  of  the  Dunciad,  and  which  (unlefslarn 
mifinformed)  is  yet  in  the  park  of  a  nobleman  near 
this  city  : — Unlefs  Mr.  Gibber  be  the  man  ;  who 
may,  with  great  propriety  and  beauty,  ride  on  a  dra- 
gon, if  he  goes  by  land  ;  or  if  he  choofe  the  water, 
upon  one  of  his  own  fwans  from  Cafar  In  Mgypt. 

We  have  fpolcen  fufficiently  of  the  ceremony  ;  let 
us  now  fpeak  of  the  qualifications  and  privileges 
of  the  Laureate.  Firft,  we  fee  he  muft  be  able  to 
make  verfes  extempore,  and  to  pour  forth  innumer- 
able, if  required.  In  this  I  doubt  Mr.  TiBBALD. 
Secondly,  he  ought  to  Jing,  and  intrepidly,  / 
ore :  Here,  I  confefs  the  excellency  of  Mr.  Cibber. 
Thirdly,  he  ought  to  carry  a  lyre  about  with  him : 
If  a  large  one  be  thought  too  cumberfome,  a  fmall 
one  may  be  contrived  to  hang  about  the  neck,  like 
an  order  ;  and  be  very  much  a  grace  to  the  perfon. 
Fourthly,  he  ought  to  have  a  goo&Jlomacb,  to  eac 
and  drink  whatever  his  betters  think  fit ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  in  this  high  office  as  in  many  others,  no 
puny  conftitution  can  difciiarge  it.  I  do  not  think 
Cibber  or  TiBBALD  here  fo  happy:  but  rather  a 
ftanch,  vigorous,  feafon'd,  and  dry  old  gentleman, 
whom  I  have  in  my  eye. 

I  could   alfo  wifh  at  this   juncture,  fuch   a  per- 
fon as  is  truly  jealous  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
poetry  ;    no    joker  or    trifler  ;    but  a    bard  in  good 
Vol.  VI.  S  ecrncjl; 
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tarntft  ;  nay,  not  amifs  if  a  critic,  and  the  better 
if  a  little  objUnatc.  For  when  we  confider  what 
great  privileges  have  been  loft  from  this  office  (as 
we  fee  from  the  fore-cited  authentick  record  of 
Jovius)  namely  thofe  of  feeding  from  the  prince's 
tabic,  drinking  out  of  his  own  Jfaggony  becoming  even 
his  domtjlick  and  companion  j  it  requires  I  man  warm 
and  rcfolutc,  to  be  able  to  claim  and  obtain  the 
reltoring  of  thefe  high  honours.  I  have  caufe  to 
fear,  moft  of  the  candidates  would  be  liable,  either 
through  the  influence  of  minifters,  or  for  rewards 
or  favours,  to  give  up  the  glorious  rights  of  the 
Laureate  :  Yet  I  am  not  without  hopes,  there  is  uu9 
from  whom  a  ferious  and  Jleddy  aflertion  of  thefe 
privileges  may  be  expected  ;  and,  if  there  be  fuch 
a  one,  I  muft  do  him  the  juftice  to  fay,  it  is 
Mi.  Dennis  the  worthy  prefidentof  our  fociety. 
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THOUGH  moft  things  which  are  wrong  in 
their  own  nature  are  at  once  confefled  and 
abfolved    in    that  fingle  word,   the   Cuftom ;  yet 
there  are  fome,  which   as  they  have  a  dangerous 
tendency,  a  thinking  man  will  the  lefs  excufe  on 
that  very  account.     Among  thefe  I  cannnot  but 
reckon  the  common  practice  of  Dedications,  which 
is  of  fo  much  the  worfe  confequence  as  'tis  generally 
ufed  by  people  of  politenefs,  and  whom  a  learned 
education  for  the  moft  part  ought  to  have  infpired 
with  nobler  and  jufter  ientiments.     This  proftitu- 
tion  of  Praife  is  not  only  a  deceit  upon  the  grofs  of 
mankind,  who  take  their  notion  of  characters  from 
the  Learned  ;  but  alfo  the  better  fort  muft  by  this 
means  lofe  fome  part  at  leaft  of  that  defire  of  Fame 
which  is  the  incentive  to  generous  actions,  when 
they  find  it  promifcuouflybeftowed  on  the  meritori- 
ous and  undeferving.     Nay,  the  author  himfeif,  let 
him  be  fuppofed  to  have  ever  fo  true  a  value  for  the 
patron,  can  find  no  terms  to  exprefs  it,  but  what 
have  been  already  ufed,  and  rendered   fufpec~ted  by 
flatterers.     Even  Truth  itfelf  in  a  Dedication  is  like 
an  honeft  man  in  a  difguife  or  Vizor-Mafque,  and 
will  appear  a  Cheat  by   being  dreft  {o  like  one. 
Tho'  the  merit  of  the  perfon  is  beyond  difpute,  I  fee 
no  rcafon,  that,  becaufe  one  man  is  eminent,  there- 
S  2  fore 
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.:  right  to  be    impertinent,    and 
i  of the 

•  .  ■  ancient 
to  triumph    for  his  fervices  :   the. 

at  him  in  that  Circumflance,  to  make 
him  as  bumble  as  they  could  ;  and  we  have  fellows 
to  flatter  him,  and  make  bin)  as  pro  can. 

Suppofing  the  writer  not  to  be  mere 

•  man  i    no  more  in  reafon  obliged  to  thank  him 
is  picture  in  a  Dedication,  than  to  th.  ink  the 
n  a  fign-poft  ;  except  it  be  a  lefs 
injury  to  touch  the  molt  facred  part  of  him,  hischa- 
r.-.cler,  than  to  make  free  with  his  countenance 
uld  think  nothing  juftified  me  in  this  poii 
the  patron's  permiffipn  before-hand,  that  I  fhould 
draw  him  as  like  as  I  could  ;  whereas  moft  authors 
proceed  in  this  aitair  juft  as  a  dawber  I  have 

..ho,  not  being  able  to  draw  portraits  after  the 
life,  was  ufed  to  paint  faces  at  random,  and  look  out 
afterwards  for  people  whom  he  might  perfuade  to  be- 
like them.     To  exprefs  my  notion  of  the-  thing  in  :\ 
word  :  to  fay  more  to  a  man  than  one  thin!    . 
a  profpeel  of  interclr,  is  difhoneft;  and  \ 
fool i (h.  And  whoever  has  had  fuccefs  in  fuch  an  un- 
dertaking, muft  of  neceffity  at  once  think  bimJ 
his  heart  a  knave  for  having  done  it,  and  his  p 
a  fool  for  ha\  ii  lit. 

1  have  fometimes  been  entertained  with 
Dedications  in  no  very  common  light, 
ferving  what  qualities  our  writers  think  it  will  be 
moft  pleafing  to  compliment  them  i 

one  may  U  im  forae  judgm  i.t  whi<  h 
then:!.  nd,  in  coniequence,  what  fortol 

re.     "U  ithout  this  ■  very 

cttlu  .  I  to  be  (aid  at  all,  o\ 

S 
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they  were  faid  to  fuch  perfons.  I  have  known  an 
Hero  complimented  upon  the  decent  majefty  and  (late 
he  aflumed  after  a  victory  ;  and  a  nobleman  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  applauded  for  his  conJefcenfion  to 
inferiors.  This  would  have  feemed  very  ftrange  to 
me  but  that  I  happened  to  know  the  authors  :  He 
who  made  the  firft  compliment  was  a  lofty  gentle- 
man, whofe  air  and  gait  difcovered  when  he  hud  pub- 
lifhed  a  new  book  ;  and  the  other  tippled  every  night 
with  the  fellows  who  laboured  at  the  p;efs  while  his 
own  writings  were  working  on.  '"Tis  obfervablc  of 
the  female  poets  ?ud  ladies  dedicatory,  that  there  (as 
elfewhere)  they  far  exceed  us  in  any  ftrain  or  rant. 
As  beauty  is  the  thing  that  fex  are  piqu'd  upon,  they 
fp?ak  of  it  generally  in  a  more  elevated  ffyle  than  is 
ufed  by  the  men.  They  adore  in  the  fame  manner 
as  they  would  be  adored.  So  when  the  authorefs  of 
a  f:imcus  modern  romance  begs  a  young  Nobleman's 
pcrmiilion  to  pay  him  \\z?  kneeling  a  dor  ail  ons^  I  am  far 
from  cenfurir.g  the  expreffion,  as  fome  Criticks  would 
do,  as  deficient  in  grammar  or  fenfe ;  but  I  reflect, 
that  adorations  paid  in  that  pofture  are  what  a  lady 
might  expect  herfelf,  and  my  wonder  immediately 
ceafes.  Thefe,  when  they  flatter  moil,  do  but  as 
they  would  be  done  unto  ;  for  as  none  are  fo  much 
concerned  at  being  injured  by  calumnies,  as  they  who 
are  readieft  to  cafe,  them  upon  their  neighbours  ;  fo, 
'tis  certain  none  are  fo  guilty  of  flattery  toothers,  as- 
thofe  who  moft  ardently  deure  it  themfelves. 

What  led  me  into  thefe  thoughts,  was  a  Dedication 
I  happened  upon,  this  morning.  The  reader  muft 
underftand  that  I  treat  the  lead  inflances  or  remains 
of  ingenuity  with  refpedl,  in  what  places  foever 
found,  or  under  whatever  circumffances  of  disadvan- 
tage. From  this  love  to  letters  I  have  been  f  hippy 
in  my  fearches  after  knowledge,  that  I  have  found 
S  3  unvalued 
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unvalued  repofitories oflearning intheliningofband- 
boxes.  I  look  upon  thefc  pafleboard  edifices,  adorned 
with  the  fragments  of  the  ingenious,  with  the  fame 
veneration  as  antiquaries  upon  ruined  buildings, 
whole  walls  preferve  divers  inferiptions  and  names, 
which  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
This  morning,  when  one  of  Lady  Lizard's  daughters 
was  looking  over  fome  hoods  and  ribbands,  brought 
by  her  tirewoman,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  I 
employed  no  lels  in  examining  the  box  which  con- 
tained them;  it  was  lined  with  certain  feencs  of  a 
tragedy,  written  (as  appeared  by  part  of  the  title  there 
extant)  by  one  of  the  lair  fex.  What  was  moft  le- 
gible was  the  Dedication  ;  which,  by  reafon  of  the 
largenefs  of  the  characters,  was  leaft  defaced  by  thofc 
Gothick  ornaments  of  flourifhes  and  foliage,  where- 
with the  compilers  of  thefe  fort  of  ftructures  do  often 
induftrioufly  obfeure  the  works  of  the  learned.  As 
much  of  it  as  I  could  read  with  anyeat'e,  I  fhall  com- 
municate to  the  reader,  as  follows,    •*•  "  Though 

*  it  is  akindof  prophanation  to  approach  your  Grace 
'  with  (o  poor  an  offering,  yet  when  I  reflect  how 
4  acceptable  a  facrifice  of  firft  fruits  was  to  Heaven, 

*  in  the  carlieft  and  pureft  ages  of  religion,  that 
1  they  were  honoured  with  folemn  feafts,  and  con- 
'  fecrated  to  altars  by  a  Divine  command  ;  ***Upon 
'  that  tonhderation,  as  an  argument  of  particular 
'  zeal,  I  dedicate  ***'Tis  impoflible  to  behold  you 
4  without  adoring  ;  yet  dazzled  and  aw'd  by  the  glo- 
1  ry  that  furrounds  you,  men  feel  a  facred  power, 
1  that  refines  their  flames,  and  renders  them  pure 

*  as  thofe  we  ought  to  offer  to  the  Deity.  ***  1  he 
'  fhrine  is  worthy  the  divinity  that  inhabits  it.     In 

*  your  Grace  weiee  what  woman  was  before  fhc  fell, 
1  how  nearly  allied  to  the  purity  and  perfection  of 
'  Angels.  Andweadorcandblcf.thegloriouswork!'' 

Undoubt- 
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Undoubtedly  thefe,  and  other  periods  of  this 
mod  pious  Dedication,  could  not  but  convince  the 
Duchefs  of  what  the  eloquent  authorefs  affures  her 
at  the  end,  that  fhe  was  her  fervant  with  moft  ardent 
devotion.  I  think  this  a  pattern  of  a  new  fort  of  ftyle, 
not  yet  taken  notice  of  by  the  Criticks,  which  is 
above  the  fublime,  and  may  be  called  the  celeftial ; 
that  is,  when  the  moft  facred  praifes  appropriated  to 
the  honour  of  the  Deity,  are  applied  to  a  mortal  of 
good  quality.  As  I  am  naturally  emulous,  I  cannot 
but  endeavour,  in  imitation  of  this  Lady,  to  be  the 
inventor,  or,  at  leaft,  the  firft  producer  of  a  new 
kind  of  Dedication,  very  different  from  hers  and  moft 
others,  fince  it  has  not  a  word  but  what  the  author 
religioufly  thinks  in  it.  It  may  ferve  for  almoft  any 
book  either  Profe  or  Verfe,  that  has,  is,  or  {hall  be 
publifljed  j  and  might  run  in  this  manner. 

The  AUTHOR  to  himfelf. 

Mojl  Honoured  Sir, 

TH  e  s  e  labours,  upon  many  confiderations,  fo 
properly  belong  to  none  as  to  you  :  firft,  that 
it  was  your  moft  earneft  defire  alone  that  could  pre- 
vail upon  me  to  make  them  publick  :  then,  as  I  am 
fecure  (from  that  conftant  indulgence  you  have  ever 
fhown  to  all  which  is  mine)  that  no  man  will  fo  rea- 
dily take  them  into  protection,  or  fo  zealoufly  defend 
them.  Moreover,  there's  none  can  fo  foondifcover 
the  beauties ;  and  there  are  fome  parts,  which  'tis 
poftible  few  befides  yourfelf  are  capable  of  under- 
ftanding.  Sir,  the  honour,  affection,  and  value  I 
have  for  you  are  beyond  expreffion  ;  as  great,  I  am 
fure,  or  greater,  than  any  man  elfe  can  bear  you. 
S  4  As 
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•id  to  dif- 
covcr  in  \  Faithfully  d  never  able 

loubt  not  but  ill  ■..v.-  per/one 
b     i  (pint  of  n  p,  the 

uits  on   fhinin 
I  i        dways        en  my 

;  upon  as  a  kind  of\  i 

vou  in  public  !<  ;  bu1 
I  "re  than  I  h.. 

;  you  in  :  Might  I  follow  the  im- 

pulfi-  I 

:  ick  :  But 
thing  is 

fo  much  dclirc 
as  to  '.  the 

of  doing.    I  may  then  hope  to  I 
to  du  ;  but, 'tifi  then,  can  only 

allure  you,  that  I  fhall  continue  to  be,  as  1  am  more 
than  ar.  e, 

DeaKffl  SIR, 

our  ajfeflionate  Friend,  end 

. 

1 1.  Tua  rch  24,  17 1  •;. 

Hue  proprius  me, 
Hum  doceo  infanire  omnes,  vos  online  aditc. 

Hor.  S.it.  iii.  lib.  v.  Fo. 

To  the  Guardian. 

Si*, 

*<     /&    B  you  profefs  to  encoui 
~\  any  w  ibute  to  I 

"  Pj  Ma  '.  1  h 
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{C  but  of  a  peculiar  kind,  not  of  thofe  whofe  Aim  it 
•*  is  to  remove  Phrenzies,  but  one  who  make  it  my 
*c  Buiinef*  to  confer  an  agreeable  Madnefs  on  my 
"  Fellow-Creatures,  for  their  mutual  Delight  and 
"  Benefit.  Since  it  is  agreed  by  the  Philofophers, 
"  that  Happinefs  ami  Mifery  confift  chiefly  in  the 
"  Imagination,  nothing  is  more  necelTary  to  Man- 
"  kind  in  general  than  this  pleafing  Delirium,  which 
<c  renders  everyone  fatisfied  with  himfelf  and  per- 
"  fuades  him  that  all  others  are  equally  fo. 

"  I  have  for  feveial  Years  both  at  home  and 
"  abroad,  made  this  Science  my  particular  Study, 
*<  which  I  may  venture  to  fay  I  have  improved  in 
<{  almofl:  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  ;  and  have  re- 
"  duced  it  into  fo  fafe  and  eafy  a  Method,  as  to 
li  pra&ifeitonboth  Sexes,  of  whatDifpofition,  Age, 
"  or  Quality  foe ver,  with  Succefs.  What  enables 
*'  me  to  perform  this  great  Work,  is  the  ufe  of  my 
"  Objcqwum  Catholicon,  or  the  Grand  Elixir,  to  iup- 
"  port  the  Spirits  of  human  Nature.  This  Rem.  dy 
"  is  of  the  moft  grateful  Flavour  in  the  World,  and 
11  agrees  with  ail  Taftes  whatever.  'Tis  delicate  to 
"  the  Senfes,  delightful  in  the  Operation,  may  be 
"  taken  at  all  Hours  without  Confinement,  and  is  as 
**  properly  given  at  a  Ball  or  Play-houfe  as  in  a  pri- 
"  vate  Chamber.  It  reftores  and  vivifies  the  moft  de- 
"  jeered  Minds,  corrects  and  extracts  all  that  is  pain- 
*'  ful  in  the  Knowledge  of  a  Man's  felf.  One  Dofe 
"  of  it  will  inftantlv  difperfe  itfelf  through  the  whole 
"  Animal  Syftem,  difllpate  the  firft  Motions  of  Dif- 
"  truft  fo  as  never  to  return,  and  fo  exhilarate  the 
"  Brain  and  rarify  the  Gloom  of  Reflection,  as  to 
<f  give  the  Patients  a  new  flow  of  Spirit?,  a  Vivacity 
"  of  Behaviour,  and  a  pleafing  Dependance  upon 
"  their  own  Capacities. 

"  Let 
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"  Let  a  Pcrfon  be  never  fo  far  gone,  I  advifc  him 
M  not  to  defpair  ;  even  though  he  has  been  troubled 
44  many  Years  with  reftlefs  Reflections,  which  by 
44  long  Neglect  have  hardened  into  fettled  Confidera- 
*4  tion.  Thofe  that  have  been  (lung  with  Satire  may 
44  here  find  a  certain  Antidote,  which  infallibly  dif- 
"  perfes  all  the  Remains  of  Poifonthat  has  been  left 
44  in  the  Underftandingby  bad  Cures.  It  fortifies  the 
°  Heart  againft  the  Rancour  of  Pamphlets,  the  In- 
"  veteracy  of  Epigrams,  and  the  Mortification  of 
44  Lampoons;  as  has  been  often  experienced  by  fe- 
'*  veral  Perfons  of  both  Sexes,  during  the  Scafons 
44  of  Tunhrldge,  and  the  Bath. 

44  I  could,  as  further  Instances  of  my  Succefs  pro- 
44  duce  Certificates  and  Teftimonials  from  the  Fa- 
44  vourites  and  Gholtly  Fathers  of  the  mod  eminent 
44  Princes  of  Europe  ;  but  fhall  content  myfelf  with 
44  the  Mention  of  a  few  Cures,  which  I  have  pcr- 
44  formed  by  this  my  Grand  Univcrfal  Reftoratrcc, 
44  during  thePraclife  of  one  Month  only  fince  I  came 
"  to  this  City. 

Cures  in  the  Month  of  February,   1713. 

"  George  Spondee,  Efq;  Poet,  and  Inmate  of  the 
"  Parifh  of  St.  Paul's  Covcnt-Gardcn,  fell  into  vio- 
"  lent  Fits  of  the  Spleen  upon  a  thin  Third  Night. 
"  He  had  been  frighted  into  a  Vertigo  by  the  Sound 
44  of  Cat-calls  on  the  Firft  Day  ;  and  the  frequent 
44  Hillings  on  the  Second  made  him  unable  to  endure 
"  the  bare  Pronunciation  of  the  Letter  S.  I  fcarched 
44  into  the  Caufesof  hisDiftemper  ;  and  by  the  Pre- 
44  fcriptionofa  Dole  of"  my  Obft^mum^  prepaid! 
4C  amdttm  Artem,  recovered  him  to  his  natural  State  oi 
44  Madnefs.  I  raft  in  at  proper  Intervals  the  Words 
44  III  Tafil  of  the  Town,  Envy  e/Cl  ■  Pnform- 

44  ana  of  the  Acl:rs,  and  the  like.      He  is  fo  perfectly 

41  cured. 
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cured,  that  he  has  promifed  to  bring  another  Play 
upon  the  Stage  next  Winter. 
M  A  Lady  of  profefTed  Virtue  of  the  Parifh  of 
St.  James's  Weftminfter,  who  hath  defired  her 
Name  may  be  concealed,  having  taken  Offence 
at  a  Phrafe  of  double  Meaning  in  Converfation, 
undifcovered  by  any  other  in  the  Company,  fud- 
denly  fell  into  a  cold  Fit  of  Modefty.  Upon  a 
right  Application  of  Prajfe  of  her  Virtue,  I  threw 
the  Lady  into  an  agreeable  waking  Dream,  fet- 
tled the  Fermentation  of  her  Blood  into  a  warm 
Charity,  (o  as  to  make  her  look  with  Patience  on 
the  very  Gentleman  that  offended. 
"  Hilaria,  of  the  Parifhof  St.  Giles's  in  theFields, 
a  Coquette  of  long  Practice,  was  by  the  Repri- 
mand of  an  old  Maiden  reduced  to  look  grave  in 
Company,  and  deny  herfelf  the  Play  of  the  Fan. 
In  fhort,  fhe  was  brought  to  fuch  melancholy  Cir- 
cumftances,  that  fhe  would  fometimes  unawares 
fall  into  Devotion  at  Church.  I  advifed  her  to 
take  a  few  innocent  Freedoms  ivith  occafional  Kijfes^ 
prefcribed  her  the  Exercife  of  the  Eyes,  and  imme- 
diately raifed  her  to  her  formar  State  of  Life.  She 
on  a  fudden  recovered  her  Dimples,  furled  her 
Fan,  threw  round  her  Glances,  and  for  thefe  two 
Sundays  Jafr.  paft  has  not  once  been  feen  in  an  at- 
tentive Pofture.  This  the  Church-Wardens  are 
ready  to  atteft  upon  Oath. 

"  Andrew  Terror,  of  the  Middle -Temple,  Mo- 
hock, was  almoft  induced  by  an  aged  Bencher  of 
the  fame  Houfe,  to  leave  off  bright  Converfation, 
and  pore  over  Coke  upon  Littleton.  He  was  fo  ill 
that  his  Hat  be^an  to  flap,  ahd  he  was  feen  one 
Day  in  the  Iaft  Term  at  Weftminfrer-Hall.  This 
Patient  had  quite  loft  his  Spirit  of  Contradiction  ; 
I,  by  the  Diftillation  of  a  few  of  my  vivifying 

"  Drops 
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"  Dn  .  him  from  hi.-  Lcth 

torcd  him  to  his  ufu  and* 

"  ing.     ] ' 

mi- 
"  nn  ,!  v.  itbin  Twenty 

it  pad  ;  but  rathe. 
"  Perfons  of  whatc .  ,  Camp) 

■ 
c<  Oil  $  which  applied  at  the  Eai  I    . 
"  fes  with  a  molt  agreeable  T 

i"  its  Kneels,  not  only  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Pa- 
"  ticnt,  but  all  who  con  n,  or 

<c  anj 

It    is 
"  Cham:    .  ,  Valets,  or  any  i 

'*  rant  Deroeflick  ;  it  being  one  peculiar  ( 
<c  of:  -il,  that  'tis  moft  ; 

"  unfkilful  th  ■,  or  appears,  who  appli 

11  It  is  abfoluti  flaryfor  Ladies  to  take  a  Dole 

it  j-uft  b< 
"  ljur  I  offend  the  Publick,  as  Horace  Paid,  when 
*'  I  trefpafs  on  any  of  vour  'J "in. 
"  thm,  Mr.  Irqrjude,  to  ma  of  a 

*'  drachm  or  two  of  my  Oil ;  though  I  h.r. 

ions  v  ill  ;  upon 

"  you  1  couhl  wiih  :  Then  fore  I  il 
*'  to  bribe  you  in  my  Favour  b 
"  ( )H,  1 
"  and  G 
*'  i j  the 

S  1  £, 

G 
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c<  N.  B.  I  teach  the  Arcana  of  my  Art  at  reafon- 
t(  able  rates  to  Gentlemen  of  the  Univerfities,  who 
"  defire  to  be  qualified  for  writing  Dedications  ;  and 
"  to  young  Lovers  and  Fortune-hunters  to  be  paid 
"  at  the  day  of  Marriage.  I  inftruct  perfons  of 
et  bright  Cap-cities  to  flatter  others,  and  thofc  of 
"  the  meaneli  to  flatter  themfelves. 

"  I  was  the  firft  inventor  of  Pocket  Looking- 
«  GlalTes. 


N°  40.  Monday,  April  27,    1713. 

Being  a  Continuation  of  fome  former  papers  on  the  Subjctl 
^/"Pastorals. 

Compulerantque  gregesCorydon  et  Thyrfis  in  unum : 
Ex  illo  Corydon,  eft  tempore  nobis. 


1.  T  Defigned  to  have  troubled  the  reader  with  no 
|_  further  difcourfes  of  Paftoral ;  but  being  in- 
formed that  I  am  taxed  of  partiality  in  not  mention- 
ing an  Author  whofe  Eclogues  are  publifhed  in  the 
fame  volume  with  Mr.  Philips's,  I  mail  employ  this 
paper  in  observations  upon  him,  written  in  the  free 
Spirit  of  Criticifm,  and  without  any  apprehenfion  of 
offending  that  Gentleman,  whofe  character  it  is, 
that  he  takes  the  greateft  care  of  his  works  before 
they  are  publifhed,  and  has  the  leafl  concern  for 
them  afterwards. 

2.  I  have  laid  it  down  as  the  firfl  rule  of  Paftoral, 
that  its  idea  mould  be  taken  from  the  manners  of  the 
Golden  Age,  and  the  Moral  formed  upon  the  repre- 
fentation  of  Innocence  ;  'tis  therefore  plain  that  any 
deviations  from  that  defi^n  degrade  a  Poem  from 
being  truly  paftoral.  In  this  view  it  will  appear, 
that  Virgil  can    only  have  two  of    his    Eclogues 

allowed 
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allowed  to  be  fuch  :  his  firft  and  ninth  muft  be  re- 
jeded,  becaufe  they  defcribc  the  ravages  of  armies, 
and  oppicifions  of  the  innocent :  Corydon's  criminal 
paflion  tor  Alexis  throws  out  the  fecond  :  the  ca- 
lumny and  railing  in  the  third  are  not  proper  to  that 
ftatc  of  concord  ;  the  eighth  reprefents  unlawful  ways 
of  procuring  love  by  inchantments,  and  introduces 
a  fhepherd  whom  an  inviting  precipice  tempt?  to  lelf- 
murdcr  :  As  to  the  fourth,  fixth,  and  tenth,  they  arc 
given  up  by  *  Heinfius,  Salmafius,  Rapin,  and  the 
critics  in  general.  They  lilccwife  obfervc  that  but 
eleven  of  all  the  Idyllia  of  Theocritus  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  paftorals  :  and  even  out  of  that  number 
the  greater  part  will  be  excluded  for  one  or  other 
ofthereafons  above-mentioned.  So  that  when  I 
remarked  in  a  former  paper,  that  Virgil's  Eclogues, 
taken  altogether,  are  rather  Selecl  poems  than  Paf- 
torals ;  I  might  have  faid  the  fame  thing  with  no 
lefs  truth  of  Theocritus.  The  rcafon  of  this  I  take 
to  be  yet  unobferved  by  the  critics,  viz.  They  never 
meant  them  all  for  paftorals. 

Now  it  is  plain  Philips  hath  done  this,  and  in  that 
particular  excelled  both  Theocritus  and  Virgil. 

3.  As  Simplicity  is  the  diftinguifhing  charactc- 
riftitk  of  Paftoral,  Virgil  hath  been  thought  guilty 
of  too  courtly  a  ftyle  ;  his  language  is  perfectly  pure, 
and  he  often  forgets  he  is  among  pcafants.  I  have 
frequently  wondered,  that  fince  he  was  fo  convcrfant 
in  the  writings  of  Ennius,  he  had  not  imitated  the 
rufticity  of  the  Doric  as  well  by  the  help  of  the  old 
obfolctc  Roman  language,  as  Philips  hath  by  the 
antiquated  Knglifh  :  For  example,  might  he  not  have 
faid  r^uii  inftead  of  Off;  qucijum  for  cvjltm  ;  volt  tor 
ill  as  our  modern  hath  we/iaday  for  alas, 

*   Qer  Rapin  dc  Cum.  Mr, 

j  '  '■  ome 
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whlleome  for  of  old,  make  mock  for  deride,  and  witlefs 
younglings  fox  jimp le  lambs,  etc.  by  which  means  he 
had  attained  as  much  of  the  air  of  Theocritus,  as 
Philips  hath  of  Spencer  ? 

4.  Mr.  Pope  hath  fallen  into  the  fame  error  with 
Virgil.  His  clowns  do  not  converfe  in  all  the  fimpli- 
city  proper  to  the  country  :  His  names  are  borrowed 
from  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  which  are  improper  to 
the  fcene  of  his  paftorals.  He  introduces  Daphnis, 
Alexis,  and  Thyrfis  on  Britifli  plains,  as  Virgil  had 
done  before  him  on  the  Mantuan  :  Whereas  Philips, 
who  hath  the  ftri&eft  regard  to  propriety,  makes 
choice  of  names  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  more 
agreeable  to  a  reader  of  delicacy ;  fuch  as  Hobbinol, 
Lobbin,  Cuddy  and  Colin  Clout. 

5.  So  eafy  as  paftoral  writing  may  feem  (in  the 
fimplicity  we  have  defcribed  it)  yet  it  requires  great 
reading  both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  to  be  a 
mafter  of  it.  Philips  hath  given  us  manifeft  proofs  of 
his  knowledge  of  books.  It  muft  be  confefTed  his 
competitor  hath  imitated  fome  Jingle  thoughts  of  the 
ancients  well  enough  (if  we  confider  he  had  not  the 
happinefs  of  an  Univerfity  education)  but  he  hath 
difperfed  them  here  and  there,  without  that  order 
and  method  which  Mr.  Philips  obferves,  whofe  whole 
third  paftoral  is  an  inftance  how  well  he  hath  ftudied 
the  fifth  of  Virgil,  and  how  judicioufly  reduced  Vir- 
gil's thoughts  to  the  ftandard  of  Paftoral ;  as  his 
contention  of  Colin  Clout  and  the  Nightingale 
(hows  with  what  exadhiefs  he  hath  imitated  every 
line  in  Strada. 

6.  When  I  remarked  it  as  a  principal  fault,  to  in- 
troduce fruits  and  flowers  of  a  foreign  growth,  in  de- 
fcriptions  where  the  fcene  lies  in  our  own  country,  I 
did  not  defign  that  obfervation  fhould  extend  alfo  to 
animals,  or  the  fenfitive  life;  for  Mr.  Philips  hath 
with  great  judgment  defcribed  Wolves  in  England  in 

his 
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his  firft  paitoral.  Nor  would  I  have  a  poet  flavifhly 
confine  himfelf  (as  Mr.  Pope  hath  d<  ne)  to  one  par- 
ticular Scafon  of  the  year,  one  certain  Time  of  the 
day,  and  one  unbroken  Scene  in  each  eclo;;  .  *Ti; 
plain  Spencer  negl  fled  this  pedantry,  who  in  his 
paft  >ral  of"  November  mentions  the  mournful  fong 
of  the  Nightingale, 

Sad  Phi  t  (>p. 

And  Mr.  Philips,  by  a  poetical  creation,  hath  raifed 
up  finer  beds  of  flowers  than  the  moft  indufhious 
gar  diner  ;  his  rofes,  endives,  lilies,  kingcups,  and 
dafHdils,  blow  all  in  the  fame  feafon. 

-.  But  the  better  to  difcover  the  merits  of  our 
two  contemporary  Paftoral  writers,  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  draw  a  parallel  of  them,  bv  fctting  feveral  of  their 
particular  thoughts  in  the  fame  light,  wherel 
will  be  obvious  how  much  Philips  hath  the  advan- 
With  what  fimplicity  he  introduces  two 
fhepherds  finging  alternately  ? 

Hobb.  Come,  Ro/ai,  ut  for  without  thet 

ttfitrt  can  tJ.u  c  :  for  me  f 

Coi  ••/,   0  com 

My /no.. 

I.anq.  Come, 

J  h  re  are  cool  fountains,  and  btrt  fp<  ir.gingfiowers. 
Come,  Re  a  lit  us  flay, 

Ar...  •<;>•. 

Our  other  Paftoral  writer,  in  exprefling  the  I 
thought,  deviates  into  downright  Poetry  : 

.    .  - 

morn  the  plains,   at  neon  tk 

'. 
I  •:  tiilight. 

Dipfa. 
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Daph.  Silvia's  like  Autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  May, 

More  bright  than  noon^  yet  frejh  as  early  day  % 
Evn  Spring  difpteifles,  ivhen  fie  JJAnes  not  here. 
But  hlefi  v:ith  her,  'tis  Spring  throughout  the  year* 

In  the  firfl  of  thefe  authors,  two  fiiepberds  thus 
innocently  defence  the  behaviour  of  their  mif- 
trefles : 

Hobb.  As  Marian  batWd,  by  chance  Ipafedby, 
She  bluJFd,  and  at\me  cajl  a  fide-long  eye : 
1 hen  J'Txift  beneath  the  cnftal  ivavefie  try'd 
Her  beauteous  form,  but  all  in  vain,  to  hide. 

L2r.q.  As  I  to  cool  me  batPd  one  fultry  day, 
Fond  Lydia  lurking  in  the  /edges  lay. 
The  ivanton  laugh' d,  andfeem'din  hajle  to  fly; 
Tel  often  flopped,  and  often  turned  her  eye. 

The  other  modern  (who  it  muft  be  confeffed  h?.tb 
a  knack  of  verfifying)  hath  it  as  follows: 

Streph,  Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain ; 

Then,  hid  injhades,  eludes  her  eager  fizvain  ; 
But  feigns  a  Laugh,  to  fee  me  fe^rch  around, 
And  by  that  Laugh  the  willing  fair  is  found. 

Dnph.  Thefprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green. 
She  runs,  but  hopes  fie  does  not  run  unfsen  ; 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  purfluer  flies, 
Ho<w  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes  I 
There  is  nothing  the  writers  of  this  kind  of  poet)  \ 

are  fonder  of  than  defcriptions  of  paftoral  Prefents. 

Philips  fays  thus  of  a  Sheep-hook, 

Of  feafn'd  elm  ;  ixherefluds  of  brafs  appear, 
Tofpeak  the  giver  s  name,  the  month  and  year  ; 
The  hook  of  polififd fleet,  the  handle  turnd, 
And  richly  by  the  graver's  fill  adorn  d* 

v'or.  VT.  T  The 
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The  other  of  a  bowl  embofled  with  figures : 

u  i 

.'■•;  ; 
/     . .    /;;;.• .  ■   ■ 

'    I 
.  which  hi  (ky, 

- 

The  fimplicity  of  the  fwain  in  this  place,  who  for- 
gets the  name  of  the  Zodiack,  is  no  ill  imitation 
of  Virgil:  but  Iioa  much  more  plainly  and  unaf- 
fectedly would  Philips  have  drefied  this  thought  in 
his  Doric  ? 

And  what  that  hight,  which  girds  the  welkin  Jh 
U>  here  twelve  goyfi^ns  in  tneet  array  are  fan? 

If  the  reader  would  indulge  his  curiofity  any  I 
ther  in  the  companion  of  particulars,  he  may  read 
the  firft  paftcral  of  Philips  with  the  fecond  of  bis 
contemporary,  and  the  fourth  and  fixth  of  the  for- 
mer with  the  fourth  and  firil  of  the  latter  ;  where 
fcvcral  parallel  places  will  occur  to  everyone. 

Having  now  (hown   fome  parts,  in  which   thefe 
two  wriii  be  compared,  it   is  a  juftice  I 

to  Mr.  Philips  to  difcover  thofe  in  which  no  man 
can  compare  with  him.  Firft,  That  beautiful  ruf- 
ticity,  of  which  1  (hall  only  produce  two  inftances 
out  of  a  hundred  not  vet  quoted  : 

0  woeful  day  '   '  fwee!  quoth  bet 

...  ...    fie ! 

fimplicity  of  diction,  the  melancholy  flowing 
i  ,    he  folemnity  of  the  (bund,  -uu\  the 

tl  of  the  werds  in  thi.s  Dirge  (to  make  life  of 
or:  :i)  aTC  exwer..  tit. 

In 
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In  another  of  his  paftorals,  a  fhepherd  utters  a 
Dirge  not  much  inferior  to  the  former,  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  : 

Ah  me  the  while  !  ah  me  I  the  lucklefs  day, 
Ah  lucklefs  lad  !  the  rather  might  I  fay  ; 
Ah  filly  If  mere  filly  than  my  Jhccpt, 
Which  on  the  flotvry  plains  I  once  did  keep. 

How  he  ftill  charms  the  ear  with  thefe  artful  repe- 
titions of  the  epithets  ;  and  how  fignificant  is  the 
laft  verfe  !  I  defy  the  moft  common  reader  to  re- 
peat them,  without  feeling  fome  motions  of  com-* 
paffion. 

In  the  next  place  I  (hall  rank  his  Proverbs,  in 
which  I  formerly  obferved  he  excells  :  For  example  : 

A  rolling  Jlone  is  ever  hare  of  mofs  ; 

And,  to  their  cojl,  greeny/firs  old  proverbs  crofs. 

He  that  late  lies  down,  as  late  will  rife, 

And  fiuggard-like,  till  noon-day  fnormg  lies, 

• Againfl  Ill-luck  all  cunning  for efight  fails  ; 

It  bet  her  we  fleep  or  wake,  it  naught  avails. 

Nor  fear,  from  upright  fentence,  wrong. 

Laftly  his  elegant  Dialect,  which  alone  might 
prove  him  theeldeff.  born  of  Spencer,  and  our  only 
true  Arcadian.  I  fhould  think  it  proper  for  the  fe- 
veral  writers  of  Paftoral,  to  confine  themfelves  to 
their  feveral  Counties.  Spenfer  feems  to  have  been 
of  this  opinion  :  for  he  hath  laid  the  fcene  of  one 
of  his  Paftorals  in  Wales  ;  where  with  all  the  fim- 
plicity  natural  to  that  part  of  our  ifland,  one  fhep- 
herd bids  the  other  good  morrow,  in  an  unufual  and 
elegant  manner  : 

Diggon  Davy,  I  bid  hur  God- day  : 
Or  Diggon  hur  is,  or  I  mij-jay. 

T  2  Diggon 
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Diggon  anfwcrs: 

Hur  was  bur,  while  it  was  day-light ; 
But  ?iow  hur  is  a  moft  wrrtchtd  wight  y  etc. 

But  the  moft  beautiful  example  of  this  kind  that  I 
ever  met  with,  is  in  a  very  valuable  piece  which  I 
chanced  to  find  among  fome  old  manufcripts,  entitu- 
led,  A  Paftoral  Ballad  :  which  I  think,  for  it  nature 
and  Simplicity,  may  (notwithstanding  the  modeity 
of  the  title)  be  allowed  a  perfect  Paftoral.  It  is 
compofed  in  the  Somerfctfhire  dialect,  and  the 
names  fuch  as  are  proper  to  the  country  people.  It 
may  be  obferved  as  a  further  beauty  of  this  Paftoral, 
the  words  Nymph,  Dryad,  Naiad,  Fawn,  Cupid, 
or  Satyr,  are  not  once  mentioned  throughout  the 
whole.  I  fhall  make  no  apology  for  inferting  fomc 
few  lines  of  this  excellent  piece.  Cicilv  b 
thus  into  the  fubjccT:,  as  (he  is  going  a  milking  : 

C icily.  Rager,  go  vetch  tha  *  Kee,  or  elf e  tha  Zun 
Will  quite  be  go,  before  c' 'have  half  a  don. 
Roger.  TJjou  Jhouldjl  not  ax  ?na  tweece,  but  Pve  a  be: 

To  dreve  cur  bull  to  bull  the  Parfons  Kte. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  whole  dialogue  is 
formed  upon  the  paflion  of  fealoufy,  and  his  menti- 
oning the  Parfon's  Kine  naturally  revives  the jca- 
loufy  of  the  (hcpherdels  Cicily,  which  ihc  cxprelVes 
as  follows : 

Cicily.  Ah  Rager,  Rager,  chc<  was  zsre  avraid, 
When  in  yon  Field  you  kifs'd 
Is  this  the  love  that  once  to  me  you  zed, 
When  f  'rem  the  Wake  thou  Irought'fl  me  ginger- 
bread ? 

'  1  hat  is  the  Kine  or  Cows. 

9  Roger. 
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Roger.  Ciciiy,  thou  chargft  me  valfe, — Til  zwear  to 
thee, 
The  Parfon's  maid  is  ft  ill  a  maid  vor  me; 

In  which  anfwer  of  his,  are  exprefTed  at  once  that 
Spirit  of  Religion,  and  that  Innocence  of  the  Golden 
age,  fo  neceflary  to  be  obferved  by  all  writers  of 
Paftoral. 

At  the  conclufion  of  this  piece,  the  author  recon- 
ciles the  Lovers,  and  ends  the  Eclogue  the  molt 
{imply  in  the  world  ; 

So  Rager  parted  vor  to  vetch  the  Kee, 
And  vor  her  bucket  in  went  Cicily, 

I  am  loth  to  mow  my  fondnefs  for  antiquity  fo  far 
as  to  prefer  this  ancient  Britifh  author  to  ourprefent 
Englifh  Writers  of  Paftoral ;  but  I  cannot  avoid 
making  this  obvious  remark,  that  Philips  hath  hit 
into  the  fame  road  with  this  old  Weft  Country  Bard 
of  ours. 

After  all  that  hath  been  faid,  I  hope  none  can 
think  it  any  injuftice  to  Mr.  Pope  that  I  forebore  to 
mention  him  as  a  Paftoral  writer ;  fince,  upon  the 
whole,  he  is  of  the  fame  clafs  with  Mofchus  and 
Bion,  whom  we  have  excluded  that  rank  ;  and  of 
whofe  Eclogues,  as  well  as  fome  of  Virgil's,  it  may 
be  faid,  that  (according  to  the  defcription  we  have 
given  of  this  fort  of  poetry)  they  are  by  no  means 
Paftoralsj  but  fomething  better. 
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No  61.  May  21,  1713. 

Primoquc  a  caedc  fcrarum 
Incaluiflc  putem maculatum  fanguine  ferrum.  Ovid. 

I  CANNOT  think  it  extravagant  to  imagine, 
that  mankind  are  no  lefs,  in  proportion,  ac- 
countable for  the  ill  ufe  of  their  dominion  over  crea- 
tures of  the  lower  rank  of  beings,  than  for  the  cxer- 
cifeof  tyranny  over  their  ow?  Species.  The  more 
entirely  the  inferior  creation  is  fubmitted  to  our 
power,  the  more  anfwerable  we  fhould  feem  tor  out 
mifmanagement  of  it;  and  the  rather,  as  the  very 
condition  of  nature  renders  thefe  creatures  incapable 
of  receiving  any  ic;ompcnce  in  another  life  for  their 
ill  treatment  in  this. 

'Tis  obferv'able  of  thofe  noxious  animals,  which 
have  qualities  moil  powerful  to  injure  us,  that  they 
naturally  avoid  mankind,  and  never  hurt  us  unlets 
provoked,  or  neceffitated  by  hunger.  Man,  on  the 
other  hand,  Peeks  oat  and  purfues  even  the  moir  in- 
ofFenfive  animal:;,  on  purpofe  to  peril  cute  and  dc- 
ftroy  them. 

thinks  it  fome  reflection  upon  human 

nature  itfelf,  th.it  few  people  take  delight  in  1 

beafl  ther,  but  almoft  every  one  is 

them  lacerate  and  worn  one  another. 

I  am  forrj  this  temper  is  become  almoft  adiftinguilh- 

•)  nation,  From  lh«  obfervation 

which  is  made  by  1  of  our  beloved  paftimes, 

■baiting,  C01  k  fi  hting,  and  the  like.      We 

fhould  find  it  hard  ;  Lte  the  deftro)  ing  of  any 

thing  that  has  life,  u(  ofwantonm  fs  j  yet  in 

this  principle  our  children  are  bred  up,  and  one  of 
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the  firfr.  pleafures  we  allow  them,  is  the  licence  of 
inflicting  pain  upon  poor  animals  :  almoft  as  foon 
as  we  are  fenfible  what  life  is  ourfelves,  we  make  it 
our  fport  to  take  it  from  other  creatures.  I  cannot 
but  believe  a  very  good  ufe  might  be  made  of  the 
fancy  which  children  have  for  birds  and  infects. 
Mr.  Locke  takes  notice  of  a  mother  who  permitted 
them  to  her  children,  but  rewarded  or  punimed 
them  as  they  treated  them  well  or  ill.  This  was  no 
other  than  entering  them  betimes  into  a  daily  exer- 
cife  of  humanity,  and  improving  their  very  diverfion 
to  a  virtue. 

I  fancy  too,  fome  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the 
common  notion,  that  'tis  ominous  or  unlucky,  to 
deftroy  fome  forts  of  birds,  as  Swallows  and  Mar- 
tins. This  opinion  might  poffibly  arife  from  the 
confidence  thefe  birds  feem  to  put  in  us  by  building 
under  our  roofs,  fo  that  it  is  a  kind  of  violation  of 
the  laws  of  hofpitality  to  murder  them.  As  for  Ro- 
bin-red-breails  in  particular,  'tis  not  improbable 
they  owe  their  fecurity  to  the  old  ballad  of  The  Chil- 
dren in  the  Wood.  However  it  be,  I  don't  know,  I 
fay,  why  this  prejudice,  well  improved  and  carried 
as  far  as  it  would  go,  might  not  be  made  to  con- 
duce to  the  prefervation  of  many  innocent  creatures, 
which  are  now  expofed  to  all  the  wantonnefs  of  an 
ignorant  barbarity. 

There  are  other  animals  that  have  the  misfortune, 
for  no  manner  of  reafon,  to  be  treated  as  common 
enemies  where-ever  found.  The  conceit  that  a  Cat 
has  nine  lives  has  colt  at  leaft  nine  lives  in  ten  of  the 
whole  race  of  them  :  fcarce  a  boy  in  the  ftreers  but 
has  in  this  point  outdone  Hercules  hirnfelf,  who  was 
famous  for  killing  a  monfter  that  had  but  three  lives. 
Whether  the  unaccountable  animofity  againft  this 
ufeful  domeftick  be  any  caufe  of  the  general 
T  4  perfccution 
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persecution  of  Owls  (who  are  a  fort  of  feathered 
or  whether  it  he  only  an  unrealonable  pique 
the  moderns  nave  taken  to  a  ftnou.s  countenance,  I 
(hall  not  determine,  Tho'  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
the  former  ;  fince  I  obferve  the  fole  reaion  alk 

e  dcltruction  of  Frogs  is  becaufe  they  are  like 
Toads.  Yet  amidft  all  the  misfortunes  of  thele  un- 
friended creatures,  't;^  fomc  happineie  that  we  havd 
not  yet  taken  a  fancy  to  eat  them ;   for  fhould  our 

trymen  refine  upon  the  French  never  fo  little, 
'tis  net  to  beconccivcd  to  what  unheard-of  torn v 

,  cats,  and  frogs  may  be  yet  referred. 

W  ben   we  grow  up  to  men,  we  have  another 

fuccefTion  of  Sanguinary  fports  ;  in  particular  hunt- 

I  dare  not  attack  a  diverfion  which  ha>  Inch 

authority  and  cuftom  to  fupport  it;  but  mult  lu.e 

to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  agitation  of  that 

excrcife,  with  the  example  and  number  of  the  cha- 

not   a   little  contribute  to  refift  thofc  checks, 

which  companion  would  naturally  fuggeft  in  behalf 

of  the  animal  purfued.     Nor  {hall  I  fay  with  Mon- 

iknr  ileury,  that  this  fport  is  a  remain  of  the  Gothic 

barbarity;  but  I   muft  animadvert  upon  a  certain 

cuftom  yet  in  ufe  with  us,  and  barbarous  enough  to 

be  derived  from  the  Goths,  or  even  the  Scyth. 

I  mean  that  favage  compliment  our  huntfmen  pafs 

i  Ladies  of  quality,  who  are  prefent  at  the  d 
of  a  Stag,  when  thev  put  the  knife  in  their  hands  to 
cut  the  throat  of  a  hclplefs,  trembling  and  wet 
creature. 

Queflnque  cruentust 
At  que  hull:  fault  fmilis . 

Hut  if  our  fports  are  deftrucrive,  ©ur  glutto: 
more  fo.  and  in  a  more  inhuman  manner.    Lol 

ro_ 
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roafted  alive,  Pigs  whipp'd  to  death,  Fowls  fewed 
up,  are  testimonies  of  our  outrageous  luxury. 
Thofe,  who  (as  Seneca  exprefTes  it)  divide  their 
Jives  betwixt  an  anxious  confcienoe,  and  a  naufeated 
fromach,  have  a  juft  reward  of  their  gluttony,  in-  the 
difeafes  it  brings  with  it:  for  human  lavages,  like 
other  wild  beafts,  find  fnares  and  poifon  in  the  pro- 
vifions  of  lifer  and  are  allured  by  their  appetite  to 
their  deitruction.  1  know  nothing  more  mocking, 
or  horrid,  than  the  profpecl  of  one  of  their  kitchius 
covered  with  blood,  and  filled  frith  the  cries  of  crea- 
tures expiring  in  tortures.  It  gives  one  an  image  of 
a  Giant's  den  in  a  romance  beitrew'd  with  the  icat- 
tered  heads  and  mangled  limbs  of  thofe  who  we»e 
ilain  by  his  cruelty. 

The  excellent  Plutarch  (who  has  more  ftrokes  of 
good-nature  in  his  writings  than  I  remember  in  any 
author)  cites  a  faying  of  Cato  to  this  effect :  "  That 
"  'tis  no  eafy  tafk  to  preach  to  the  belly  which  has 
"  no  ears.  Yet  if  (fays  he)  we  are  afhamed  to  be  fa 
*'  out  of  fafhion  as  not  to  offend,  let  us  at  leaft  of- 
*c  fend  with  fome  discretion  and  meafure.  If  we  kill 
"  an  animal  for  our  provifion,  let  us  do  it  with  the 
"  meltings  of  companion,  and  without  tormenting 
<c  it.  Let  us  confider,  that  'tis  in  its  own  nature 
*'  cruelty  to  put  a  living  creature  to  death  ;  we  at 
"  leaft  deftroy  a  foul  that  has  fenfe  and  perception.'' 
In  the  life  of  Cato  the  Cenfor,  he  takes  occafion 
from  the  fevere  difpofition  of  that  man  to  difcourfe 
in  this  manner  :  "  It  ought  to  be  efteemed  a  bappi- 
f'  nefs  to  mankind,  that  our  humanity  has  a  wider 
6i  fphere  to  exert  itfelf  in,  than  bare  juftice.  It  is 
"  no  more  than  the  obligation  of  our  very  birth  to 
**  pradlife  equity  to  our  own  kind  ;  but  humanity 
"  may  be  extended  through  the  whole  order  of  crea- 
c:  tures,  even  to  the  mcaneft:  fuch  actions  of  ch.i- 

"  rirv 
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*4  rity  arc  t'.ic  over.-!'.  >od  nature  on 

"  all  below  us.    i'.  .vtll-na- 

"  tuted  man  to  take  care  of  his horfes ;  .  not 

'v  only  in  <  labour  w  .  are 

i  '.shin  their  old  age  has 
»*  made  them  incapable  of  fervice." 

tory  telib  us  of  a  wife  and  polite  nati  »n,  that  re- 
jected a  perfon  of  the  firft  quality,  who  (tood  for  a 
judiciary  office,  only  becaufe  he  had  '  rved 

in  hisyouthto  I  furein  tearing  and  murdering 

of  birds.  And  of  another,  that  expelled  a  man  out  of 
the  fenate  for  dafhing  a  bird  a  ground  .vhich 

had  taken  flicker  in  his  bofom.  Every  o.;e  !::: 
how  remarkable  the  Turks  are  for  their  humanity  in 
this  kind.  I  remember  an  Arabian  author,  who  has 
ten  a  treatife  to  (hew,  how  far  a  man,  fuppofed 
to  have  fubfilled  in  a  defert  ifland,  without  any  in- 
{tru&ion,  or  fo  much  as  the  fight  of  any  other  man, 
may,  by  the  pure  light  of  nature,  attain  the  know- 
ledge of  philofophy  and  virtue.  One  of  the  firft 
thin.  :es him obferve is,  that  univerfal  bene- 

volence of  nature  in  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  its  creatures.  In  imitation  of  which,  the  hrit  a/St 
of  virtue  he  thinks  his  felf-taught  philosopher  would 
of  courfe  fall  into  is,  to  relieve  and  a  ill  il  all  the  ani- 
mals about  him  in  their  wants  and  diftrefles. 

Ovid  h-s  foi  d  pathetick  lines 

applicable  to  this  occahon  : 

rui,:isy  oves,  placidum  p 

.  plena  qua:  frrtis  in  ubert  n 

tis. 

,  animal 

res  ? 

. 
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§ui  pctuit,  curvi  dempto  modo  pondere  aratri, 
Ruricolam  maclare  fi:um< — 1 
£htam  male  confuevlt,  quam  fe  par  at  ilk  cruori 
Impi us  humano,  vituli  qui guttura  cul.ro 
Rumpity   et  immetas  prabet  mugitihus  awes  ! 
Aut  qui  vagitus  fimiles  puerilibus  hcedum 
E 'dent em  jugular e  potejl  ! — 

Perhaps  that  voice  or  cry  fo  nearly  refembllng  the 
human,  with  which  providence  has  endued  fu  many 
different  animals,  might  purpofely  be  given  them  to 
move  our  pity,  and  prevent  thole  cruelties  we  are 
too  apt  to  inflict  on  our  fellow  creatures. 

There  is  a  paiTage  in  the  book  of  Jonas,  when 
God  declares  his  unwillingnefs  to  deftroy  Nineveh, 
where,  methinks,  that  compaflion  of  the  Creator, 
which  extends  to  the  mcaneft  rank  of  his  creatures,  is 
exprefled  with  wonderful  tendernefs — "  Should  I  not 
"  fpare  Nineveh  the  great  city,  wherein  are  more 
"  than  fixfcore  thoufand  perfons — And  alfo  much 
"  cattle  ?"  And  we  have  in  Deuteronomy  a  pre- 
cept of  great  good  nature  of  this  fort,  with  a  bleffing 
inform  annexed  to  it  in  thofe  words :  "  If  thou  fnalt 
"  find  a  bird's  neft  in  the  way,  ^hou  fhalt  not  take 
*'  the  dam  with  the  young:  But  thou  fnalt  in  any 
"  wife  let  the  dam  go,  that  it  may  be  well  with 
'*  thee,  and  that  thou  may'fr.  prolong  thy  days.'' 

To  conclude,  there  is  certainly  a  degree  of  grati- 
tude owing  to  thofe  animals  that  ferve  us  ;  as  for 
fuch  as  are  mortal  or  noxious,  we  have  a  right  to  de- 
ftroy them;  and  for  thofe  that  are  neither  of  advan- 
tage or  prejudice  to  us,  the  common  enjoyment  of 
life  is  what  I  cannot  think  we  ought  to  deprive 
them  of. 

This  whole  matter  with  regard  to  each  of  thefe 
confiderations,  is  fet  in  a  very  agreeable  light  in  one 
of  the  Perfian  fables  of  Pilpay,  with  which  I  ihall 
end  this  pager. 

A  traveller 
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A  travel'^  paiTmgthr. 
fparks  of  afire,  which  fqtne  paii. 
as  they  went  th  i  to  it.      On  .1 

fudden  the  fparks  caught  hold  of  a  bufh,  in  the  midft 
01  which  lav  an  adder,  and  fc4  it  in  flanges.  Th-: 
adder  in  reaped  the  travellers  afliftancc,  who  I 
a  bag  to  the  end  of  his  ftaff",  reached  it,  and  drew 
him  out :  he  then. bid  him  go  where  he  pleated,  but 
never  more  be  hurtful  to  men,  fince  he  owed  hi.  life 
to  a  man's  companion.  The  adder,  however,  pre- 
pare '.to  fling  him,  and  when  he  expoftulated  how 
unjuftit  was  to  retaliate  good  with  evil,  Ifhall  do 
no  more  (laid  the  adder)  than  what  you  men  pr.  I 
every  day,  whofe  cuftom  it  is  to  requite  benefits  with 
ingratitude.  If  you  can  deny  this  truth,  let  us  refer 
it  to  the  iiil  we  meet.  The  man  contented,  and 
feeing  a  Tree,  put  the  queflion  to  it,  in  what  man- 
ner a  good  turn  was  to  be  rccompcnccd  ?  If  you 
mean  according  to  the  ufage  of  Men  (reply'd  the 
Tree)  by  its  contrary.  I  have  been  Handing  here 
thefe  hundred  yer.rs  to  protect  them  from  the  fcorch- 
ing  fun,  and  in  requital  they  have  cut  down  my 
branches,  and  are  going  tofaw  my  body  into  planks. 
Upon  this  the  adder  intuiting  the  man,  he  appealed 
to  a  fecond  evidence,  which  was  granted,  and  imme- 
diately they  met  a  Cow.  The  fame  demand  was 
made,  and  much  the  fame  an  1,  that  among 

men  it  w  nly  fo:    I  fcnow  it,  faid  the  I 

ice  ;  for  ]  have  fer\ed  a  man  this 
:  milk,  butter  and  cheefe,  and  brought 
him  '  :  but  now  1  am  old,  he 

turns  mc  into  this  pafture,  with  defign  to  fell  m 
try  make  an  end  of  me.     1 
>  this  flood  confounded,  but  defin 

the 
ncxtl  .  fl   "il.l  meet.     This  happened  to  be 

the 
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the  Fox,  who  upon  hearing  the  ftory  in  all  its  cir- 
cumfhnces,  could  not  be  perfuaded  it  was  pofiible 
for  the  adder  to  get  into  fo  narrow  a  bag.  The  ad- 
der to  convince  him  went  in  again ;  the  Fox  told 
the  man  he  had  now  his  enemy  in  his  power,  and 
with  that  he  fattened  the  bag,  and  cruihed  him  to 
pieces. 


N°  91.  June  25,  1713. 

inert  fua  gratia  parvis.         Virg. 


To  Nestor  Ironside,  Efq; 
SIR, 

*:'T  Remember  a  faying  of  yours  concerning  per- 
c;  J[_  fons  in  low  circumftances  of  "ftatu're,  that  their 
41  littlenefs  would  hardly  be  taken  notice  of,  if  they 
"  did  not  manifeft  a  confeioufnefs  of  it  themfelves  in 
**  all  their  behaviour.  Indeed  the  obfervation  that 
"  no  man  is  ridiculous  for  being  'what  he  is,  but  only 
tc  for  the  afFe&aticn  of  being  fomething  more,  is 
"  equally  true  in  regard  to  the  mind  and  the  body. 

"  I  quefticn  not'but  it  will  be  pleafing  to  you  to 
l<  hear,  that  a  fett  of  us  have  formed  a  fociety,  who 
<c  are  fworn  to  dare  to  be  (hort,  and  boldly  bear  out 
lt  the  dignity  of  littienefs  under  the  nofes  of  thofe 
*'  enormous  engroffers  of  manhood,  thofe  hyperbo- 
"  lical  monfters  of  the  Species,  the  tall  fellows  that 
*'  overlook  us. 

"  The  day  of  our  ir.Hitution  was  the  tenth  of 
M  December,  being  the  fhbrtfeft  of  the  year,  on 
*c  which  we  are  to  hold  an  an'rlual  Feall  over  a  difh 
"  of  Shrimps 

"  The 
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"  The  ( lace  we  have  chofen  for  this  meeting  is 
"  in  t:;.-  llt.de  .    .    not   without  an   eye  to   the 

4t  neighbourly  od  of  Mr.  Powel'a  Opera,    for  the 
'*  pe  of  which,  we   have,  as  becomes  us, 

"  a  brotherly  afiec*H<  a. 

••  .  ■  iriirfr.  rcioit  hither,  an  old  woman  brought 
"  her  fon  to  the  Club-Room,  defiring  he  might  be 
tc  educated  in  this  School,  becaufe  {he  law  here  were 
"  finer  hoys  than  ordinary.  However,  this  accident 
<c  no  w.iy  difcouraged  our  defigns.  We. 1  egan  with 
"  lending  i-u  Stations  to  thofe  of  a  fraturc  not  ex- 
"  ceedingEvt  foot,  to  repair  toouraffembly  ;  but  the 
"  greater  part  returned  excufes,  or  pretended  they 
"  were  not  qualified. 

"  One  laid,  he  was  indeed  but  five  foot  at  prc- 
64  lent,  but  reprefented  that  he  fhould  foon  exceed 
"  that  proportion,  his  perriwig- maker  and  fhoe- 
"  maker  having  lately  promifed  him  three  inches 
Cl  more  betwixt  them. 

"  Another  alledged,  he  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to 
cl  have  one  leg  (hotter  than  the  other,  and  whoever 
"  had  determined  his  ftatu.e  to  five  foot,  had  taken 
"  him  at  a  difadvantage  ;  for  when  he  was  mounted 
*c  on  the  other  leg,  he  was  at  leafl:  five  foot  two 
"  inches  and  a  half. 

"  There  were  fomc  who  qucftioned  the  exaclncfs 
c*  of  our  meafures,  and  others  inftead  of  compl 
11  returned  us  informations  of  people  yet  Ihortcr  than 
"  thcmlelves.  In  a  word,  almolt  every  one  recom- 
"  mended  fome  neighbour  or  acquaintance,  whom 
"  he  was  willing  we  lhould  look  upon  to  K 
11  than  he.  We  were  not  a  little  afham'd,  that  thole 
"  who  aic  pafr.  the  years  of  growth,  and  whofc 
11  '  »unce  them  men,  (hould  be  guilty  of 

many  unfair  tricks,   in  this  the  nu  It 

M  afpiring  children  when  they  are  meafured. 

«  Wc 
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"  We  therefore  proceeded  to  fit  up  the  Club- 
"  Room,  and  provide  conveniencies  for  our  accom- 
"  modation.  In  the  full  place  we  caufed  a  total 
"removal  of  all  the  chairs,  ftools,  and  tables, 
"  which  had  ferved  the  grofs  of  mankind  for  many 
"  years. 

**  The  difadvantages  we  had  undergone  while  we 
tc  made  ufe  of  thefe,  were  unfpeakable.  The  Pre- 
*'  fident's  whole  body  was  funk  in  the  elbow-chair, 
*<  and  when  his  arms  were  fpread  over  it,  he  appear- 
"  ed  (to  the  great  leffening  of  his  dignity)  like  a 
"  child  in  a  go-cart :  It  was  alfo  fo  wide  in  the 
"  feat,  as  to  give  a  wag  occafion  of  faying*  that, 
"  notwithstanding  the  Prefident  fate  in  it,  thtre  was 
"  a  Scde  Vacante. 

"  The  table  was  fohigh,  that  one  who  cr.me  by 
"  chance  to  the  door,  feeing  our  chins  juft  above  the 
«  pewter-difhes,  took  us  for  a  circle  of  men  that 
"  fate  ready  to  be  (haved,  and  fent  in  half  a  dozen 
**  Barbers. 

"  Another  time  one  of  the  Club  fpolce  in  a  ludi- 
*£  crous  manner  of  the  Prefident,  imagining  he  had 
"  been  abfent,  when  he  was  only  eclipfed  by  a  flafk 
"  of  Florence,  which  flood  on  the  table  in  a  paral- 
*'  lei  line  before  his  face. 

tc  We  therefore  new  furnifhed  the  room  in  all  re- 
"  fpedls  proportionably  to  us  ;  and  had  the  door 
iC  made  lower,  fo  as  to  admit  no  man  of  above  five 
"  foot  high  without  brufhinghisforetop,  which  who- 
"  ever  does  is  utterly  unqualified  to  fit  among  us. 

Some  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Club  are  as  follow . 

"  I.  If  it  be  proved  upon  any  member,  though 
"  never  fo  duly  qualified,  that  he  ftrives  as  much 
"  as  poffible  to  get  above  his  fize,   by  ftrctching, 

*'  cocking, 
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"  cocking,  or  the  like;  or  th::t  he  hath  flood  on  tip- 
"  toe  in  a  crowd,  with  dehgn  to  be  taken  for  as  tall 
"  a  man  as  the  reft  ;  or  hath  privilv  conveyed  any 
"large  book,  cricket,  or  other  device  under  him 
"  to  exalt  him  on  his  feat :  every  fuch  offender  fhall 
"  be  (entenced  to  walk  in  pumps  for  a  whole  month. 

".II.  I f:ur.  member  (ball  take  advantage  from  the 
"  fulnefs  or  length  of  bis  wig,  or  anv  part  of  his 
•'  drefs,  or  the  immoderate  extent  of  his  hat,  or 
"  othcrvvife,   b  or  higher  than  he  is,  it 

"  is  ordered,  he  Hull  wear  rcJ  heels  to  his  {hoes, 
"  and  a  red  feather  in  his  hat;  which  may  appa- 
tl  rcntly  mark  and  let  bounds  to  the  extremities  of 
"  his  fmal!  dinienfion,,  that  all  people  may  readily 
"  find  him  out  between  his  hat  and  his  (hoes. 

"  III.  If  any  member  fhall  purchafc  a  horfe  for  his 

..  a  riding,  above  fourteen  h;mds  and  an  half  in 

"  height;  that  horfe  fhall  forthwith  be  fold,  a  Scotch 

loway  bought  in   its   Head   for  him,  and  the 

:rplus  of  the  money  fhall  treat  the  Club. 

11  IV.  If  any  mcr/bcr,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
"  the  fundamc  of  the  Society,  fhall  wear 

"  the  heels  ofhb;  fbxes  exceeding  one  inch  and  a  half; 
"  it  fhall  be  interr  .  n  renunciation  of 

"  littlcnefs,  and  the  criminal  {hall  inftantly  be  ex- 
"  polled.  I  to  be  ufed  in  expelling 

"  a  member  Hi  all  be  in  thefe  words;  "Go  from 
"  among  u?,  and  be  tail  if  you  can  '" 

M  It  is  the  luu'.nimoi!    Qpioion  of  our  whole  fo- 

.'ikind  is  granted  to 
■  leafed  in  Mature,   from  the  beginnir 
"  thi  tj  it  IS  the  intent  of  Natuiv  itfeli",   that 

vt  menihould  belittle  ;  and  we  believe,  that  all  hu- 
"  man  kind  fhall  at  I  aft  grow  down  to  pcrfcclion, 
"  that  is  t<  •  I     ,  iiecdil  fure** 

No.  9?. 
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N°  92.  June  26,  1713. 

Homunculi  quanti  funt,  cum  recogito  !   Plaut. 

To  Nestor  Ironside,  Efq; 

14  \T  OU  are  now  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
"  defign  of  our  inftitution  ;  the  Character  of 

"  the  members,  and  the  topicks  of  our  converfation, 
*'  are  what  remain  for  the  fubjecl:  of  this  Epiftle. 

'*  The  moft  eminent  perfons  of  our  aflembly  are  a 
"  little  Poet,  a  little  Lover,  a  little  Politician,  and 
"  a  little  Hero.  The  firft  of  thefe,  Dick  Diftick 
"  by  name,  we  have  elected  Prefidcnt :  not  only  as 
"  he  is  the  fhorteft  of  us  all,  but  becaufe  he  has  en~ 
"  tertained  fo  juft  a  fenfe  of  his  ftature,  as  to  go 
'^generally  in  black,  that  he  may  appear  yet  lefs. 
"  Nay,  to  that  perfection  is  he  arrived,  that  he 
"  ftoops  as  he  walks.  The  figure  of  the  man  is  odd 
"  enough  ;  he  is  a  lively  little  creature,  with  long 
"  arms  and  legs  :  a  Spider  is  no  ill  emblem  of  him  : 
"  he  has  been  taken  at  a  diftance  for  a  fmall  Wind- 
"  mill.  But  indeed  what  principally  moved  us  in 
"  his  favour  was  his  talent  in  Poetry,  for  he  hath 
"  promifed  to  undertake  a  long  work  in  fhort  verfe 
"  to  celebrate  the  heroes  of  our  fize.  He  has  enter- 
"  tained  fo  great  a  refpect  for  Statius,  on  the  fcore 
"  of  that  line, 

Major  in  ex'iguo  rcgnabai  carport  virtus, 

"  that  he  once  defined  to  tranflate  the  whole  The- 
"  baid  for  the  fake  of  little Tydeus. 

"  Tom  Tiptoe,  a  dapper  black  fellow,  is  the  molt. 
"  [rallant  lover  of  the  age.     Fie  is  particularly  nice 

Vol.  VI.  U  '  "  in 
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««  in  his  habiliments  ;  and  to  the  end  jufticc  may  he 
*'  done  him  that  way,  conftantly  employs  the  lame 
'*  art i It  v.  ho  makes  attire  for  the  neighb'ring  Princes 
"  and  Ladies  of  quality  at  Mr.  Powel's.     '1  he  • 
*'  city  of  his  temper  inclines  him  fometimesto  I 
"  of  the  favours  of  the  Fair.     He  was  t'other  i 
"  excufing  his  abfencc  from  the  club  on  account  of 
"  an  ;;flignation  with  a  Lady  (and,  as  lie  had  the 
<c  vanity  to  tell   us,  a  tall  one  too)   who  had  Cott- 
le fented  to  the  full  accomplifhment  of  1 
"  that  evening  :   But  one  of  the  company,  whi 
"  his  confident,  allured  us  me  was  a  woman  of  hu- 
4t  mour,  and  made  the  agreement  on  this  cond; 
"  that  his  toe  fhould  be  tied  to  hei^. 

'*  Our  Politician  is  a  pcrfon  of  real  gravity,  ami 
"  profefled  wifdom  :   Gravity  in  a  man  o( 

npared  with  that  ofone  of  an  ordinary  bui  r, 
"  pears  like  the  gravity  of  a  Cat  compared 
u  of  a  Lion.    This  gentleman  is  accuftomed  to  talk 
**  of  himfelf,   and  was  once  over- heard  to  compare 
'   perfon  to  a  little  cabinet,  wherein  are 
up  all  the  fecrets  of  (late,    and  refined 
44  fchemes  of  Princes.    His  face  is  pale  an 
"  which  proceeds  from  much  watchin 

are  of  Europe,  which  is  alio  thought 
•  •  (tinted  his  growth  :  for  he  hath  d 

il  his  i  re  of  that  ol 

He  is  what  Monf.  Balzac  calls, 
M  I),  •  cims  of  Tacitus  :   wL  in  he 

(lowly,  and  word  by  wort',  as  one 
rich  ,.  ou  too  fail  with  I 

little  that  is  in  it. 
[  (ball  mention  is  Tii  .  the 

IcabJ 

• 
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<c  in  a  crofs  line,  and  makes  him  appear  not  unlike 
"  a  Fly  that  the  boys  have  run  a  pin  thro',  and  fet 
*l  a  walking.  He  once  challenged  a  tall  fellow  for 
'*  giving  him  a  blow  on  the  pate  with  his  elbow,  as 
"  he  palled  along  the  ftreet.  But  what  he  efpecially 
"  values  himfelf  upon  is,  that  in  all  the  campaigns 
"  he  has  made,  he  never  once  duck'd  at  the  whizz. 
"  of  a  cannon  ball.  Tim.  was  full  as  large  at  four- 
**  teen  years  old  as  he  is  now.  This  we  are  tender 
"  of  mentioning,  your  little  Heroes  being  generally 
C£  cholerick. 

"  Thefe  are  the  gentlemen  that  moft  enliven  our 
tc  converfation.  Thedifcourfe  generally  turns  upon 
■**  fuch  accidents,  whether  fortunate  or  unfortunare, 
li  as  are  daily  occasioned  byourfize  :  thefe  we./aith- 
"  fully  communicate,  either  as  matter  of  mirth,  or 
41  of  confolation  to  each  other.  The  Prefident  had 
"  lately  an  unlucky  fall,  being  unable  to  keep  his 
"  legs  on  a  ftormy  day  ;  whereupon  he  informed  us 
"  it  was  no  new  difafter,  but  the  fame  a  certain  an- 
*c  cient  Poet  had  been  fubjecl  to  ;  who  is  recorded  to 
*'  have  been  fo  light  that  he  was  obliged  to  poife 
*«  himfelf  againft  the  wind,  with  lead  on  one  fide, 
*'  and  his  own  works  on  the  other.  The  Lover 
«'  confeft  the  other  night  that  he  had  been  cured  of 
"  love  to  a  tall  woman,  by  reading  over  the  legend 
"  of  Ragotine  in  Scarron,  with  his  tea,  three  morn- 
*'  in2;s  fucceffively.  Our  Hero  rarely  acquaints  us 
"  with  any  of  his  unfuccefsful  adventures :  and  as 
•'  for  the  Politician,  he  declares  himfeJf  an  utter 
"  enemy  to  all  kind  of  burlefque,  fo  will  never  dif- 
"  compofe  the  aufterity  of  his  afpecl  by  laughing  at 
"  our  adventures,  much  lefs  difcover  any  of  his  own 
"  in  this  ludicrous  li-jht.  Whatever  he  tells  of  any 
"  accidents  that  befal  him,  is  by  way  of  complaint, 
li  nor  is  he  ever  laugh'd  at  but  in  his  Abfence. 

17  2  "We 
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"  We  are  likewife  particularly  careful  tocommu- 
"  nicate  in  the  club  all  fuch  paiiages  ofhiftory,  or 

"  characters  of  illultrious  perfoi  any  way 

BevS  honour  on  little  men.    Tim.  Tuck  having 
M  but  j ' ; it  reading  enough  for  a  military  in  in,  pcr- 
tually  entertains  us   with  the   fame   itnries,  of 
"  little  David  thr.t  conquered  the  mighty  Goliah, 
a  and  little  Luxembourg  that  made  I  [V.  .1 

"  grand  Monarquc,  never'forgetting  little  Alexander 
"  the  great.    Dick  Diltick  celebrates  1  ding 

"  humanity  of  AuguRus,  who  called  Hoiacc  lepidif- 
"  /mum  komurtciotutn  ;  and  is  wonderfully  pi 
"  with  Voiturc  and  Scarron,  for  having  fo  well  dc- 
"  fcribed  their  diminutive  tonus  to  pofterity.  He 
"  isipetemptoi  ily  of  opinion,  ngainlt  a  great  Reader 
"  and  all  his  adherents,  that  /E fop  was  not  a  jot  pro- 
"  percror  handfomer  than  he  is  reprefented  by  the 
"  common  pictures.  But  the  Soldier  believes  with 
"  the  learned  perfon  above-mentioned  ;  for  he 
"  thinks  none  but  an  impudent  tall  author  could  be 
"  guilty  of  fuch  an  unmannerly  pie^e  of  Satire  on 
"  little  warriors,  as  his  Battle  of  the  Moufe  and 
"  the  Frog.  The  Politician  is  very  proud  of  a  cer- 
"  tain  King  of  Egypt,  called  Bocchor,  who,  as 
"  Diodorus  alTurcs  us,  was  a  perfon  of  a  very  low 
"  ltature,  but  far  exceeded  all  that  went  before  him 
"  in  difcretion  and  politicks. 

"  As  I  am  Secretary  to  the  club,  'tis  my  bufinefs, 

"  whenever  we  meet,  to  take  minutes  of  the  tranf- 

ions  :  this  has  enabled  me  to  ft  nd  you  the  fi 

particulars,  as   1  m  or  other  mc- 

have  fpies  appointed  in  every  quarter 

1,  to       ■  us  informations  of  the  mif- 

"  behaviour  of  fuch  1  ufctobe 

"  fub  .  Wl  .;;;' ev<  r  afpii ing  prac- 

"  rjcea  any  of  theft  our  pet  pie  (hall  be  guilt)  ol  in 

.eir 
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**  their  Amours,  Tingle  Combats,  or  any  indireil 
*'  means  to  manhood,  vefhall  certainly  be  acquaint- 
"  ed  with,  and  pubiifh  to  the  world,  for  their  pu- 
•"  nifhment  and  reformation.  For  the  PrefiJenthas 
"  o-ranted  me  the  fole  prop-iety  of  expofmg  and 
"  lhewing  to  the  town  all  fuch  intractable  D  .varfs, 
"  whofe  circumftances  exempt  them  from  being  car- 
"  ried  about  in  Boxes  :  referving  only  tohimfelf,  as 
*«  the  rii^ht  of  a  Poet,  thofe  fmart  characters  that 
"  will  fhine  in  Epigrams.  Venerable  Neftor,  I  fa- 
"  lute  you  in  the  name  of  the  club. 

Bob.  Short,  Secretary. 


N°  173.  September  29,  1713. 

Nee  fera  comantem 
Narciffum,  aut  flexi  tacuiflem  vimen  Acanthi, 
Pallentefque  hederas,  et  amantes  littora  myrtos. 

Virg. 


I  Lately  took  a  particular  friend  of  mine  to  my 
houfe  in  the  country,  not  without  fome  appre- 
henfion,  that  it  could  afford  little  entertainment  to  a 
man  of  his  polite  tafte,  particularly  in  architecture 
and  gardening,  who  had  fo  long  been  converfant 
with  all  that  is  beautiful  and  great  in  either.  But  it 
was  a  pleafant  furprize  to  me,  to  hear  him  often  de- 
clare he  had  found  in  my  little  retirement  that  beauty 
which  he  always  thought  wanting  in  the  moft  cele- 
brated feats  (or,  if  you  will,  Villa's)  of  the  nation. 
This  he  defcribed  to  me  in  thofe  verfes  with  which 
Martial  begins  one  of  his  epigrams  ; 

U  7  Balana 
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ma  nojlri  villa^  Bajfe^  Faujlbv, 
Ncn  otiofn  ordhiaia  myrtetit, 
Viduaqut  platanoy  tonjtiiqtu  buxeio, 
higrata  lat'i  fpatia  detitut  carr.pi  \ 
Sal  rure  verqx  barbaroqut  latatur. 

There  is  certainly  fomcthing  in  the  amiable  fim- 
plicity  of  unadorned  Natute,  that  fprcads  over  the 
mind  a  more  noble  fort  of  tranquillity,  and  a  loftier 
fenfation  of  pleafure,  than  can  be  raifed  from  the 
nice:  fcenes  of  art. 

T  his  was  the  taftcof  the  Ancients  in  their  gardens, 
as  we  may  difcover  from  the  defcriptions  extant  of 
them.     The  two  mod  celebrated  wits  of  the  world 
have  each  of  them  left   us  a  particular  picture  of  a. 
garden  ;  wherein  thofe  great  matters  being  wholly 
unconftned,  and  painting  a  pleafure,  may  bethought 
to  have  given  a  full  idea  of  what  they  efteemed  moil 
excellent  in  this  way.     Thefe  (one  may  obferve) 
confift  intirely  of  the  ufeful   part  of  horticulture, 
fruit  trees,  herbs,  water,  etc.      The  pieces  I  am 
Icing  of  are  Virgil's  account  of  the  garden  of  ;he 
old  Coryc;an,  and  Homer's  of  that  of  Alcinous  in 
the  feventh  OdyfTey,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 
Sir  William  Temple  ha<  remarked,  th.it  this 
of  Homer  contains  all  the  jufieti  rules  and  pro- 
vifions  which  can  go  toward  compofing  the  belt  gar- 
four  Acres,  which,  in  I 
ity,  was  looked  upon 

nclofed  all  round  tor  de- 
joined  clofc  to 
:ace. 

Kt  the  Trees,  which  were  ftand- 
■    their  full  height.    The 

I    n    .'  r  i.    '.-  !,    and 

:-,  is  only  a  more  noble  and  . 

cal 
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cal  way  of  expreffing  the  continual  fucceflion  of  one 
fruit  after  another  throughout  the  year. 

The  Vineyard  feems  to  have  been  a  plantation  dis- 
tinct from  the  Garden  ;  as  alfo  the  beds  of  Greens 
mentioned  afterwards  at  the  extremity  of  the  inclo- 
fure,  in  the  ufual  place  of  our  Kitchen  Gardens. 

The  two  Fountains  are  difpoied  very  remarkably. 
They  rofe  within  the  inclofure,  and  were  brought  in 
by  conduits  or  duels  ;  one  of  them  to  water  all  parts 
of  the  gardens,  and  the  other  underneath  the  Pa- 
lace into  the  Town,  for  the  fervice  of  the  publick. 

How  contrary  to  this  fimplicity  is  the  modern 
practice  of  gardening  ?  We  feem  to  make  it  our 
ftudy  to  recede  from  Nature,  not  only  in  the  various 
tonfure  of  greens  into  the  moft  regular  and  formal 
fhapes,  but  even  in  monftrous  attempts  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  -art  itfelf:  we  run  into  fculpture,  and 
are  yet  better  pleafed  to  have  our  Trees  in  the  moft 
aukward  figures  of  men  and  animals,  than  in  the 
moft  regular  of  their  own. 

Hinc  et  nexilibus  vldeas  e  frondibus  kortos, 
Jmplexos  late  muros,  et  ?noenia  circum 
Porrlgere^  et  latas  e  ramis  Jurgere  turres  ; 
Dejlexam  et  myrtum  in  puppes,  atque  area  rojlra  : 
In  buxifque  undare  fret*my  atque  e  rore  rudentes. 
Parte  aliafronderefuis  tentoria  cajlris  ; 
Scutaque,  fplculaque,  et  jaculantla  citrla  vallos. 

I  believe  it  is  no  wrong  obfervation,  that  perfons 
of  genius,  and  thofe  who  are  moft  capable  of  art,  are 
always  moft  fond  of  nature  j  as  fuch  are  chiefly  fen- 
fible,  that  all  art  confifts  in  the  imitation  and  ftudy 
of  nature  :  On  the  contrary,  people  of  the  common 
level  of  underftanding  are  principally  delighted  with 
the  little  niceties  and  fantaftical  operations  of  art, 
and  conftantly  think  that  fineft  whi^h  is  leaft  natu- 
U  4  ral. 
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ral,     AC  r  proprietor  of  a  couple 

ol  Yews,  but  he  enter  tains  thoughts  of  creeling  them 
into  Giants,  like  thofc  of  Guildhall.  I  know  an 
eminent  Cook,  who  beautified  his  country  feat  with 

ronation-dinnet  in  greens,  where  you  fee  the 
Champion  flounfhing  on  h<  rf  S;.ck  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  and  the  Queen  in  perpetual  youth  at  the  other. 
For  the  benefit  of  all  my  loving  countrymen  of  this 
curious  taflc,  I  fhall  here  pul  lifh  a  catalogs 
(  i  ns  to  bedifpofedof  by  an  eminent  Town-Gar- 
dener, who  has  lately  applied  to  mc  on  this  head. 
He  reprefents,  that  for  the  advancement  of  a  politer 
fort  of  ornament  in  the  Villa's  and  Gardens  adjacent 
to  this  groat  city,  and  in  order  to  diflinguifh  thofc 
places  from  the  mcer  barbarous  countries  of  gro: 
turc,  the  world  (lands  much  in  need  of  a  virtuoib 
Gardener,  who  has  a  turn  to  fculpture,  and  is  there- 
by capable  of  improving  upon  the  ancients,  in  the 
imagery  of  Ever-green:.    I  proceed  to  his  catalogue. 

Adam  and  Eve  in  Yew  ;  Adam  a  little  mattered  by 

the  fall  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge    in   the  great. 

florm  ;   Eve  and  the  ferpent  very  flouiifhing. 
Noah's  arl;   in  Hollv,    the  ribs  a  little  damaged  for 

want  of  water. 
The  Tower  of  Babel,  not  yet  finifhed. 
St  George  in  Box  ;   his   arm   fcarce    long  enough, 

but  will  he  in  a  condition  to  flick  the  Dragon  by 

next  April. 

"ii  of  the  fame,  with  a  tail  of  Ground- 

i\  V  for  :;t. 

N.  B.  Tnef<  rvt  'c  (old  feparatefy. 

i'rince  in  Cvprcfs. 

A   Lauruftine  Bear  in    BloiTom,    with  a  Juniper 

i  [ui 
A  p^ir  of  Giants,  I  I,  to  be  fold  cheap. 

A 
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A  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Phyllirea,  a  little  inclining 

to  the  green  ficknefs,  but  of  full  growth. 
Another  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Myrtle,  which  was 

very  forward,  but  mifcarried  by  being  too  near  a 

Savine. 
An  old  maid  of  honour  in  Wormwood. 
A  topping  Ben.  Johnfon  in  Laurel. 
Divers  eminent  modern  Poets   in  Bays,  fomewhat 

blighted,  to  be  difpofed  of  a  pennyworth. 
A  quiclc-fet  Hog  fhot  up  into  a  Porcupine,  by  being 

forgot  a  week  in  rainy  weather. 
A  Lavender  Pig,  with  Sage  growing  in  his  belly. 
A  pair  of  Maidenheads  in  Firr,    in  great  forward- 

nefs. 

He  alfo  cutteth  family  pieces  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  fo  that  any  gentleman  may  have  his  lady's 
effigies  in  A-fyrtle,  or  his  own  in  Horn-beam. 

Thy  Wife  jhall  be  as  the  fruitful  Fine,  and  thy  Chil- 
dren as  Olive-branches  round  thy  table. 
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HOMER'S    ILIAD. 


HOMER  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  had  the 
greateft  Invention  of  any  writer  whatever.  The 
praife  of  Judgment  Virgil  has  juftly  contested  with 
him,  and  others  may  have  their  pretenfions  as  to 
particular  excellencies  ;  but  his  Invention  remains 
yet  unrival'd.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder  if  he  has  ever  been 
acknowledged  the  greateft  of  poets,  who  molt  ex- 
celled in  that  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  poetry. 
It  is  the  Invention  that  in  different  degrees  diftin- 
guifhes  all  great  Genius's  :  The  utmoft  ftretch  of 
human  ftudy,  learning,  and  induftry,  which  mailer 
every  thing  befides,  can  never  attain  to  this.  It  fur- 
nifhes  Art  with  all  her  materials,  and  without  it 
Judgment  itfelf  can  at  bed  but  Jleal wifely  :  For  Art 
is  only  like  a  prudent  (reward  that  lives  on  managing 
the  riches  of  Nature.  Whatever  praifes  may  be  give* 
to  works  of  Judgment,  there  is  not  even  a  fir.gle 
beauty  in  them,  to  which  the  Invention  muft  not 

con- 
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contribute.  As  in  the  moft  regular  gardens,  Art 
can  only  reduce  the  beauties  of  Nature  to  more  re- 
gularity, and  Rich  a  figure,  which  the  common  eve 
may  better  take  in,  and  is  therefore  more  entertain- 
ed with.  And  perhaps  the  reafon  why  co-: 
Criticks  are  inclined  I  a  judicious  and  me- 

thodical genius  to  a  great  and  fruitful  one,   is,  he- 
caufe  they  find  it  eafier  for  themfelves  to  purfue  the  ir 
observations  through  an  uniform  and  hounded 
of  Art,  than  to  comprehend  the  \  alt  and  various  ex- 
tent of  Nature. 

Ourauthor's  work  is  a  wild  paradife,  where  if  wc 
cannot  fee  all  the  beauties  (o  diftinctly  as  in  an  or- 
dered garden,  it  is  onlv  hecaufe  tiie  number  of  them 
is  infinitely  greater.  'Tis  like  a  copious  nui 
which  contains  the  feeds  ;:nd  firft  productions  of 
every  kind,  out  of  which  thofe  who  followed  him 
have  but   I  Pome  particular  plants,  each  ac- 

cording to  his  fancv,  to  cultivate  and  beautify.     It' 
fome  things  are   too  luxuriant,   it   i    i  .\v 
richnefs  of  the  foil ;  and  if  others  arc  not  arrived  to 
perfection  or  maturity,  it  is  only  becaufe  the] 
over- run  and  opprett  by  thofe  of  a  ftron   ■  r  nature. 

It  is  to  the  ftrength  of  this  amazing  invention  wc 
are  to  attribute  that  unequall'd  fire  and  rapture, 
which  is  lb  forcible  in  Homer,  that  no  man  of  a  true 
poetic.il  i'pirit  is  matter  of  himfclr"  while  he  reads 
him.  What  he  writes,  is  of  the  moft  animated  na- 
ture imaginable  ;  every  thing  m  ,  ery  thing 
lives,  and  is  put  in  action.  If"  a  co-mcil  be  called, 
or  a  li    •  ;t,  i  ■  '.i  are   not  coldly  inform) 

what  was  faid  or  done  as  from  a  third   perfon  ;   the 
reader  i:;  hurried  out  of  himfelf  by  thi  the 

Poet's  imagination,   and  turns  in  one   pla 

,  in  another  to  a  fpe&ator.     The  court 
it  of  the  army  he  defcribesj 
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They  pour  along  like  a  fire  that  fiveeps  the  whole  earth 
Inf. re  it.  '  lis  however  remarkable,  that  his  fancy, 
which  is  every  where  vigorous,  is  notch  (covered  im- 
mediately at  the  beginning  of  his  poem  in  its  fulleft 
fplendor  :  It  grows  in  the  progrefs  both  upon  him- 
felf  and  others,  and  becomes  on  fire  like  a  chariot- 
wheel,  by  its  own  rapidity.  Exadf.  difpolition,  juifc 
thought,  correct  elocution,  polifhed  numbers,  may- 
have  been  found  in  a  thoufand  ;  but  this  poetical 
fire,  this  Vivida  -vis  c,n:??ii>  in  a  very  tew.  Even  in 
works  where  all  thoie  are  imperfect  or  neglected, 
this  can  over-power  criticifm,  and  make  us  admire 
even  while  we  difapprove.  Nay,  where  this  ap- 
pears, though  attended  with  abfurdities,  it  brightens 
all  the  rubbifh  about  it,  till  we  fee  nothing  but  its 
own  fplendor.  This  Fire  is  difcerned  in  Virgil,  but 
difcerned  as  through  a  glafs,  reflected  from  Homer, 
more  mining  than  fierce,  but  every  where  equal 
and  conftant  :  In  Lucan  and  Statius,  it  burits  out 
in  hidden,  fhert,  and  interrupted  flames  :  In  Mil- 
ton it  glows  like  a  furnace  kept  up  to  an  uncom- 
mon ardor  by  the  force  of  art :  In  Shakefpear,  it 
ftrikes  before  we  are  aware,  like  an  accidental  fire 
from  heaven  :  But  in  Homer,  and  in  him  only, 
it  burns  every  where  clearly,  and  every  where  irre- 
fiftably. 

I  (hall  here  endeavour  to  (how,  how  this  vaft 
Invention  exerts  itfelf  in  a  manner  fuperior  to  that 
of  any  poet,  through  all  the  main  conftituent  parts 
of  his  work,  as  it  is  the  great  and  peculiar  charac- 
teriftick  which  diftinguifh.es  him  from  all  other  au- 
thors. 

This  frrong  and  ruling  faculty  was  like  a  power- 
ful liar,  which  in  the  violence  of  its  courfe,  drew 

ail 
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all  things  within  its  VOrtix,      It  fecmed  not  enough 
to  have  taken   in  the  whole  circle  of  arts,   and  the 
whole  compafs  of  iiature  to  fupply  his  nuxin, 
reflexions  ;    all   the  inward   paliions   and  arr'e. 
of  mankind,    to  furnifh  his  characters  ;    and  all   the 
outward  to.  ms  and  images  of  things  for  his  descrip- 
tions ;  but  wanting  yet  an  ampler  fphere  t  >  i 
tiate  in,  he  opened  a  new  and   boundlefs  wa 
his  imagination,  and  created  a  world  for  himl'Jf  in 
the  invention  oi  Fable.     That  which  Ariftotle 
the  Soul  of  Poetry,  was  firlt  breathed  into  it  by  11  »- 
mer.  I  (hall  begin  with  confidering  him  in  this  part, 
as  it  is  naturally  the  firfr,  and  I  I  peak  of  it  both  as 
it  means  the  defign  of  a  poem,  and  as  it  is  taken  for 
fidion. 

fable  may  be  divided  into  the  ;  .  :!ie  allego- 

rical, and  the  marvellous.  The  probable  fablt  is  the 
recital  of  fuch  actions,  as  though  they  did  not  hap- 
pen, yet  might,  in  the  common  courfe  of  nature: 
Or  of  fuch  as  though  they  did,  become  fables  by 
the  additional  epifodis  and  manner  i  f  telling  them. 
Of  this  fort  is  the  main  rtoiy  of  an  hpic  poem,  the 
return  of  'Ulyfles,  thefettlement  of  the  Trojans  in  Italy, 
or  the  like.  That  of  the  //Wis  the  anger  af Achilles, 
the  molt  fbort  and  (ingle  fubje&  that  was  ever  cho- 
fen  by  any  Poet.  Yet  this  he  has  fupplied  witk  a 
r  variety  of  incidents  and  events,  and  crowded 
with  a  greater  number  of  councils,  fpeeches,  battles, 
and  epif  i  kinds,  than  are  to  be  found  «  w«  n 

in  thi  ife  poems  '  e  of  the  utmofl  la- 

titude and  irregularity.     The  action  is  hurried  on 
with  the  moft  vehement  fpirit,  and  ii  dura- 

tion ei  .Virgil,  tor 

wain  oi  l<>  warm  a  genius,  by  taking 

in  a   mo; 

length  of  time,  and  a  ut rafting  the  defign  oi  both 
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Homer's  poems  into  one,  which  is  yet  but  a  fourth 
part  as  large  as  his.  The  other  Epic  Poets  have  ufed 
the  fame  practice,  but  generally  carried  it  fo  far  as 
to  fuperinduce  a  multiplicity  of  fables,  defrroy  the 
unity  of  action,  and  lofe  their  readers  in  an  unrea- 
fonable  length  of  time.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  main 
defign  that  they  have  been  unable  to  add  to  his  in- 
vention, but  they  have  followed  him  in  every  epi- 
fode  and  part  of  flory.  If  he  has  given  a  regular 
catalogue  of  an  army,  they  all  draw  up  their  forces  in 
the  fame  order,  if  he  has  funeral  games  for  Patro- 
clus,  Virgil  has  the  fame  for  Anchifes,  and  Statius 
(rather  than  omit  them)  deftroys  the  unity  of  his 
action  for  thofe  of  Archemorus.  If  Ulyfies  vifit  the 
fhades,  the  /Eneas  of  Virgil  and  ocipio  of  Silius  are 
fent  after  tnem.  If  he  be  detained  from  his  return  by 
the  allurements  of  Calypfo,  fo  is  .^Eneas  by  Dido, 
and  Rinaldo  by  Armida.  If  Achilles  be  abfent  from 
the  army  on  the  fcore  of  a  quarrel  through  half  the 
poem,  Rinaldo  muft  abfent  himfelf  juft  as  long,  oa 
the  like  account.  If  he  gives  his  hero  a  fuit  of  ce- 
lefrial  armour,  Virgil  and  Taffo  make  the  fame  pre- 
fent  to  theirs.  Virgil  has  not  only  obferved  this  clofe 
imitation  of  Homer,  but  where  he  had  not  led  the 
way,  funplied  the  want  from  other  Greek  authors. 
'1  bus  the  ftory  of  Sinon  and  the  taking  of  Troy  was 
copied  (fays  Macrohius)  almoft  word  for  word  from 
Pifander,  as  the  Loves  of  Dido  and  iEneas  are  taken 
from  thofe  of  Medea  and  Jafon  in  Apollonius,  and 
feverai  others  in  the  fame  manner. 

To  proceed  to  the  allegorical  fable :  If  we  reflet 
upon  thofe  innumerable  knowledges,  thofe  fecrets  of 
ifciture  and  phvfical  philofophy,  which  Homer  is  ge- 
n<  rally  fuppofed  to  have  wrapp'd  up  in  his  allegories, 
what  a  new  and  ample  fcene  of  ^A'<!^der  may  this 
le/ation  afford  us  ?  How  fertile  uill  that  im.igi- 

nation 
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nation  ,  which  was  able  to  clothe  all  the 

;  elements,  the  qualification  •.  md, 

irtues  and  vices  in  forms  and  persons  ;  ajid  to 
introduce  them  into  actions  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  the  things  they   fhadowed  ?   This  is   a   field    in 
which  no  luccccding  poets  could  difpute  v\  i 1 1  •. 
mcr  ;  and  •>  al- 

lowed then1  i  n  this  head,  are  by  no  n  their 

invention  in  having  enlarged  hi;  circle,  bur 
judgment  in  having  contracted  it.     For  when  the 
mode  of-  learning  changed  in  fo 
fcience  was  delivered  in  a  pi  nner ;  it 

became  as    reasonable  i  re  modern 

lay   it  af.de,  as  it  was  in  fi 
it.     And  perhaps  it  was  no  unhappy  cin 
for  Virgil,  that  there  was  not  in  hi> 
mand  upon  him  of  fo  great  an  invention, 
be  capable  of  furnifhingall  thofc  allegoric:  .        I      I 
a  poem. 

The  marvell  includes  wl  is  fupcr- 

natural,  and  efpecially  the  machines  of  the  G 
He  feemsthe  firft  who  brought  them  into 
of  machinery  for  poetry,  and  fnch  .. 

eatefi  importance  and  dig- 
thole  authors  who  have  been 
notion  of  ntly  layin  ufa- 

againft  H  the  chief  fupport  of  it.     But 

there  be  to  blame  hi 

in  a  philosophical  or  a  r  ligious  view,  they  a 

fl  in  the  poetic,  that  mankind  h 
'  i   follow  them  :    None  have 

able  to  enl  i   e  nd  the  li- 

I 
• 

l  i  this  day 

We 
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We  come  now  to  the  characlers  of  his  perfons  : 
And  here  we  fhall  find  no  author  has  ever  drawn 
fo  many,  with  fo  vifible  and  furprifing  a  variety, 
or  given  us  fuch  lively  and  affecting  impreflions  of 
them.     Every  one  has  fomething  fo  fingularly  his 
own,  that  no  painter  could  have  difh'nguifhed  them 
more  by  their  features,  than  the  Poet  has  by  their 
manners.     Nothing  can  be  more  exact  than   the 
diftinctions  he  has  obferved  in  the  different  degrees 
of  virtues  and  vices.     The  fingle  quality  of  courage 
is  wonderfully  diverfified  in  the  feveral  characters 
of  the  Iliad.     That  of  Achilles  is  furious  and  in- 
tractable ;  that  of  Diomede  forward,  yet  liftening 
to  advice  and  fubjedt  to  command  :  That  of  Ajax 
is  heavy,  and  felf-confiding  ;  of  Hector  active  and  vi- 
gilant :  The  courage  of  Agamemnon  is  infpirited  by 
Jove  of  empire  and  ambition,  that  of  Menelaus  mixed 
with  foftnels  and  tendernefs  for  his  people :  We  find 
in  Idcmeneus  a  plain  direct  foldier,  in  Sarpedon  a 
gallant  and  generous  one.  Nor  is  this  judicious  and 
aflonifhing  diverfity  to  be  found  only  in  the  principal 
quality  which  conftitutes  the  main  of  each  character, 
but  even  in  the  under  parts  of  it,  to  which  he  takes 
care  to  give  a  tincture  of  that  principal  one.    For 
example,  the  main  characters  of  UlylTes  and  Neftor 
confift  in  zvifdom  ;  and  they  are  diftinct  in  this,  that 
the  wifdom  of  one  is  artificial  and  various,  of  the 
other  natural,  open,  and  regular.    But  they  have,  be- 
fides,    characters  of  courage  ;    and  this  quality  aifo 
takes  a  different  turn  in  each  from  the  difference  of 
his  prudence  :  for  one  in  the  war  depends  ftiil  upon 
caution,  the  other  upon  experience.    It  would  be  end- 
lefs  to  produce  inftances  of  thefe  kinds.     The  cha- 
racters of  Virgil  are  far  from  finking  us  in  this  open 
manner  ;   they  lie  in  a  great  degree  hidden  and  undi- 
Vcl.  VI.  X  ftinguifhed, 
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•ifhcd,  and  where  they  arc  marked  moftevidenf- 

ua  not  in  proportion  to  thofe  of  Homer. 

His  characters  of  valour  are  much  alike  ;  even  that 

urnu9  ieems  no  way  peculiar  but  as  it  is  in  a  fu- 
perior  degree  ;  :uid  wc  fee  nothing  that  differences 
the  courage-  of  Mneilheus  from  that  of  Sergeltus, 
the  reff.  In  like  manner  it  may  be 
remarked  of  SiatiuA  heroes,  that  an  airof  impetuofity 
runs  thro'  them  all ;   the  fame  horrid  and  favage  cou- 

■ppears  in  his  Capaneu?,  Tydeus,  Hippomedon, 
etc.  They  have  a  parity  of  character,  which  makes 
ihem  feem  brothers  of  one  family.  I  believe  when 
the  reader  is  led  into  this  track  of  refledtion,  if  he 
will  purfue  it  thro'  the  E\>i:  and  Tragic  writers,  he 
will  be  convinced  how  infinitely  fuperior  in  this  point 
liie  invention  of  Homer  was  to  that  of  all  others. 

The  fptetbfi  are  to  be  confidcred  as  they  flow 
from  the  characters,  being  perfect  or  defective  as  they 
agree  or  difagree,  \.  ifch  the  w\  mners  of  thofe  who  utter 
them.  As  there  is  more  variety  of  characters  in  the 
Iliad,  fo  there  is  of  fpecches,  than  in  any  other  poem. 
Everything  in  :i  h.:s  ;r..:>:ncrs  (as  AriftotlecxpreiK 
that  is,  every  thing  is  acted  or  fpoken.  It  is  hardly 
credible  in  a  work  of  fuch  length,  howfmall  a  num- 
ber of  linesarc  employed  in  narration.  In  Virgil  the 
dramatic  part  is  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  narrati  e  ; 
and  the  fpecches  often  coniift  of  general  reflections 
or  thoughts,  which  might  be  equally  juft  ill  any  per- 
forms mouth  upon  the  fame  occaiion.  As  many  q| 
hi.  pcrfons  have  no  appaient  characters,  fo  many  «■; 
his  fpecches  efcape  being  applied  aiu!  judged  b 
tuic  of  propriety.  We  oftner  think  o£  the  author 
himfelf  when  we  k  ire  axe  en- 

gaged in  Homer :   All  which    arc    1 1 1 •  of  a 

colder  invention,  that  intcrdb  \xi  Itfi  in  the  a 

defcribed  : 
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defcHbed  :    Homer  makes  us  hearers,    and  Virgil 
leaves  us  readers. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  take  a  view  of  thefenti- 
menft,  the  fame  prefiding  faculty  is  eminent  in  the 
fublimity  and  fpiric  of  his^  thoughts.  Longinus  has 
given  his  opinion,  that  it  was  in  this  part  Homer 
principally  excelled.  What  were  alone  fufHcient  to 
prove  the  grandeur  and  excellence  of  his  fentiments 
in  general,  is,  that  they  have  fo  remarkable  a  parity 
with  thofe  of  the  Scripture  :  Duport,  in  his  Gnomo- 
logia  Homerica,  has  collected  innumerable  inffances 
of  this  fort.  And  it  is  with  juftice  an  excellent  mo- 
dern writer  allows,  that  if  Virgil  has  not  fo  many 
thoughts  that  are  low  and  vulgar,  he  has  not  fo 
many  that  are  fublime  and  noble  ;  and  that  the  Ro- 
man author  feldom  rifes  into  very  aftoniming  fenti- 
ments where  he  is  not  fired  by  the  Iliad. 

If  we  obferve  his  defcriptions,  images,  and  Jimks, 
we  fhall  find  the  invention  ftill  predominant.  To 
what  elfe  can  we  afcribe  that  vail  comprehenfion  of 
imagesof  every  fort,  where  we  fee  each  circurnftance 
of  art,  and  individual  of  nature  fummoned  together, 
bv  the  extent  and  fecundity  of  his  imagination  ;  to 
which  all  things,  in  their  Various  views,  prefented 
themfelves  in  an  inftant,  and  had  their  impreflions 
taken  off  to  perfection  at  a  heat  ?  Nay,  he  not  only 
gives  us  the  full  profpecls  of  things,  but  feveral  un- 
expected peculiarities  and  fide  views,  unobferved  by 
any  Painter  but  Homer.  Nothing  is  fo  furprifing  as 
the  descriptions  of  his  battles,  which  take  up  no  lefs 
than  half  the  Iliad,  and  are  fuppiied  with  fo  vaft  a 
variety  of  incidents,  that  no  one  bears  a  likenefs  to 
another  ;  fuch  different  kinds  of  deaths,  that  no  two 
heroes  are  wounded  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  fuch  a 
profufion  of  noble  ideas,  that  every  battle  rifes  above 
X  2  the 
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the  hut  in greatnefs, horror,  and  confufion.  It  i 

tani  there  is  nut  near  that  number  of"  images  ami  de« 
fcriptions  in  any  Epic  Poet;  though  every  one  has 
uflilled  himfelf  with  a  great  quantity  out  of  him: 
And  it  is  evident  of  Virgil  especially,  that  he  has 
lcaicc  any  companions  which  arc  not  drawn  from 
his  mailer. 

Jt  we  defcend  from  hence  to  the  exprrJJion>  we  fee 
the  bright  imagination  of  Hvim-r  Alining  out  in  the 
moil  enlivened  forms  of  it.  We  acknowledge  him 
the  father  of  poetical  diction,  the  firft  who  taught 
that  /,.  -f  the  Gtds  to  men.      His  cxprellion  is 

like  the  colouring  of  fomc  great  matters,  which  dif- 
covers  itlllf  to  be  laid  on  boldly,  and  executed  with 
rapidity.  It  is  indeed  the  ftrongeft  and  molt  glowing 
imaginable,  and  touched  with  the  grcateit  Ipirit. 
Ariflotlc  had  reafon  to  fay,  He  was  the  only  poet 
who  had  found  out  living  words ;  there  are  in  him 
more  daring  figures  and  metaphors  than  in  any  good 
author  whatever.  An  arrow  is  impatient  to  be  on  the 
wing,  a  weapon  thir/ls  to  drink  the  blood  of  an  ene- 
my, and  the  like.  Yet  his  cxprellion  is  never  too 
big  for  the  fenie,  but  juftly  ;.;rcat  in  proportion  to  it. 
'  i  is  the  fentiment that  fwells and  fills  out  the  diction, 
which  riles  with  it,  and  forms  itfelf  about  it  :  And  in 
the  lame  degree  that  a  thought  is  warmer,  an  exprcf- 
fion  will  be  brighter  :  a^  that  is  more  Irrong,  this 
will  become  more  confpicuous :  Like  glafs  in  the 
furnace,  which  grows  to  a  magnitude  and 

,  to  a  greater  clearnefs,  only  as  the  breath 
within  is  n  w  erful,  and  the  heat  more  intenfe. 

J'u  throw  his  language  more  out  of  profe,  Homer 
,  to  have  .  .     .  .      1  his 

:  [y  proper  top( 
.  only  as  it  bcighten'd  the  ,  but  as  it  ailitt- 

ed 
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ed  and  filled  the  numbers  with  greater  found  and 
pomp,  and  likewife  conduced  in  fome  meafure  to 
thicken  the  images.  On  this  laft  confideration  I  can- 
not but  attribute  thefe  alio  to  the  fruitfulnefs  of  his 
invention,  fince  (as  he  has  managed  them)  they  are 
a  fort  of  fupernumerary  pictures  of  the  perfons  or 
things  to  which  they  are  joined.  We  fee  the  motion 
of  Hector's  plumes  in  the  Epithet  KogvQxioXos,  the 
landfcape  of  mount  Neritus  in  that  of  ElvortpuWoi;, 
and  fo  of  others,  which  particular  images  could  not 
have  been  infilled  upon  fo  long  as  to  exprefs  them 
in  a  defcription  (tho'  but  of  a  fingle  line)  without 
diverting  the  reader  too  much  from  the  principal 
action  or  figure.  As  a  Metaphor  is  a  fhort  fimile, 
one  of  thefe  Epithets  is  a  fhort  defcription. 

Laftly,  if  we  confider  his  verification,  we  (hall  be 
fenfible  what  afhareof  praife  is  due  to  his  invention 
in  that.  He  was  not  fatisfy'd  with  his  language  as  he 
found  it  fettled  in  any  one  part  of  Greece,  but  fearch'd 
through  its  different  dialetls  with  this  particular  view, 
to  beautify  and  perfect  his  numbers ;  He  confider'd 
thefe  as  they  had  a  greater  mixture  of  vowels  or  con- 
fonants,  and  accordingly  employed  them  as  the  verfe 
required  either  a  greater  fmoothnefs  or  ftrength. 
What  he  moft  affected  was  the  Ionic,  which  has  a 
peculiar  fweetnefs  from  its  never  ufing  contrac- 
tions, and  from  its  cuftomof  refolvingthedipthongs 
into  two  fyllables  ;  fo  as  to  make  the  words  open 
themfelves  with  a  more  fpreading  and  fonorous 
fluency.  With  this  he  mingled  the  Attic  contrac- 
tions, the  broader  Doric,  and  the  feebler  Molic,  which 
often  rejects  its  afpirate,  or  takes  off  its  accent ;  and 
compleated  this  variety  by  altering  fome  letters  with 
the  licence  of  poetry.  Thus  his  meafures,  inftead 
of  being  fetters  to  his  fenfe,  were  alvvays  in  readinefs 
X  3  to 
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to  run  along  with  the  warmth  of  his  raj  even 

to  give  ;i  further  reprefentation  of  his  notiom,  m  the 
correfpond  nceoftheir  founds  to  what  they  fig*] 
Out  of  all  thefe  he  has  derived  that  harmony,  which 
i  nfefs  he  had  not  only  the  richer!  head, 

but  the  fineft  ear  in  the  world.     This  is 
truth,  that  whoever  will  but  confult  the  tune  of  his 
i,  even  without  understanding  them  (with  the 
fanieiortof  diligence  as  we  daily  feepractifed  in  the 
cafe  of  Italian  Operas)  will  find  more  fwe< 1 
rietv,  and  majefty  of  found,  than  in  any  other  lan- 
guage or  poetry.     The  beauty  of  his  nun 
lowed  by  the  criticks  to  be  copied  but  faintly  b . 
gil  himfelf,  though  they  arc  fojuft  to  afcribe  it  to  the 
nature  of  the  Latin  tongue  :   Indeed  the  Greek  has 
fome  advantages  both   from   the  natural  fotf 
its  words,    and  the  turn  and  edidenee   of    us  , 

which    agree    with    the  genius  of    no    Othei 

Virgil  was  very  fenfible  of  this,   and  ufed 
the  utmoft  diligence  in  working  up  a  more  inl 
able  language  to  whatibevcr  graces  it  was   eaj 
of;  and  in  particular  never  failed  to  bring  the  1 
of  his  line  to  a  beautiful  agreement  with  its  I 
If  the  Grecian  poet  has  not  been  (o  frequc 
I        ■    nthi   account  as  the  Roman,  the  only  reafon 
is,  that  fewer  criticks  have  underftood  one 
than  the    other.      Dion;, fius  of  Ha. 
pointed  out  many  of  our  author's  beauties  in  this 
kind,  in    his   treatife  of  the  ton  of  11 

and  others  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  cou- 
my  Notes.     It  fuffi.es  at  prefent  to  f  his 

numl  they  Mow  with  fo  much  cafe,  I 

make  one   imagine  Homer  had  no  other  caie  than 
to  tranferibe  a;  ted  j  and  at 

time  with   fo  mu  h  fpii  iting 

vigour,  that  the  found 
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of  a  trumpet.  They  roll  along  as  a  plentiful  river, 
always  in  motion,  and  always  full ;  while  we  are 
borne  away  by  a  tide  of  verfe,  the  mofr.  rapid,  and 
yet  the  moft  fmooth  imaginable. 

Thus  on  whatever  fide  we  contemplate  Homer, 
what  principally  frrikes  us  is  his  invention.  It  is 
that  which  forms  the  character  of  each  part  of  his 
work  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  to  have  made  his 
fable  more  extenfive  and  copious  than  any  other,  his 
manners  more  lively  zndjtrongly  marked,  his  fpeeches 
more  afecling  and  transported,  his  fentiments  more 
warm  and  fublime,  his  images  and  defcriptions  more 
full  and  animated,  his  expreffion  more  rais'd  and  da- 
ring, and  his  numbers  more  rabid  and  various.  J. 
hope,  in  what  has  been  faid  of  Virgil,  with  regard 
to  any  of  thefe  heads,  I  have  no  way  derogated  from 
his  character.  Nothing  is  more  abfurd  or  endlefs, 
than  the  common  method  of  comparing  eminent 
writers  by  an  oppofition  of  particular  paffages  in 
them,  and  forming  a  judgment  from  thence  of  their 
merit  upon  the  whole.  We  ought  to  have  a  certain 
knowledgeof  the  principal  character  and  diftinguim- 
ing  excellence  of  each  :  It  is  in  that  we  are  to  confi- 
der  him,  and  in  proportion  to  his  degree  in  that  we 
are  to  admire  him.  No  author  or  man  ever  excelled 
all  the  world  in  more  than  one  faculty  ;  and  as  Ho- 
mer has  done  this  in  invention,  Virgil  has  in  judg- 
ment. Not  that  we  are  to  think  Homer  wanted 
judgment,  becaufe  Virgil  had  it  in  a  more  eminent 
degree ;  or  that  Virgil  wanted  invention,  becaufe 
Homer  pofTeft  a  larger  fhare  of  it :  Each  of  thefe 
great  authors  had  more  of  both  than  perhaps  any 
man  befides,  and  are  only  faid  to  have  lefs  in  com- 
parifon  with  one  another.  Homer  was  the  greater 
genius,  Virgil  the  better  artift.  In  one  we  moft 
X  4  admire 
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admire  the  man,  in  the  other  the  work.  Homer 
hurries  and  tranfports  us  with  a  commanding  impe- 
tuofity ;  Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive  majeirv  : 
Homer  fcatters  with  a  generous  profufton,  Virgil 
bellows  with  a  careful  magnificence  :  Homer,  like 
the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches  with  aboandlefs  over- 
flow ;  Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its  banks,  with  a 
gentle  and  conftant  dream.  When  we  behold  their 
battles,  methinks  the  two  poets  refemble  the  Heroes 
they  celebrate  :  Homer,  boundlcfsand  irrefihV 
Achilles,  bears  all  before  him,  and  fhincsmore  and 
more  as  the  tumult  increafes ;  Virgil,  calmly  d 
Jike  tineas,  appears  undifturbed  in  the  midft  of  the 
action  j  difpofes  all  about  him,  and  conquers  with 
tranquillity.  And  when  wc  look  upon  their 
machines,  Homer  feems  like  his  own  Jupiter  in  his 
terrors,  fhaking  Olympus,  fcattering  the  lightnings, 
and  firing  the  Heavens;  Virgil,  like  the  fame  power 
in  his  benevolence,  counfelhng  with  the  Gods,  lay- 
ing plans  for  empires,  and  regularly  ordering  his 
whole  creation. 

But  after  all,  it  is  with  great  parts  as  with  great 
virtues,  they  naturally  border  on  fomc  imperfection; 
and  it  is  often  hard  to  diftinguifh  exactly  where  the 
virtue  ends,  or  the  fault  begins.  As  prudence  may 
fometimes  fink  to  fufpicion,  lb  may  a  great  judgment 
decline  to  eoldnefs ;  and  as  magnanimity  may  run 
up  to  profufion  or  extravagance,  lb  mav  a  great  in- 
vention to  redundancy  or  wildncfs.  If  we  look  upon 
Homer  in  this  view,  wc  fhall  perceive  the  ch: 
jelliom  againlt  him  to  proceed  from  fo  noble  a  caule 
as  the  excefs  of  this  faculty. 

Among  thefe  wc  may  reckon  fome  o{  his  //:,.• 
lous  Jic/ionsy  upon  which  fo  much  criticifm  has  been 
fpent,  as  furpaflinrr  all   the  bounds  of  probability. 

IV i haps 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  with  great  and  fuperior  fouls,  as 
with  gigantick  bodies,  which  exerting  themfelves 
with  unufual  ftrength,  exceed  what  is  commonly 
thought  the  due  proportion  of  parts,  to  become  mi- 
racles in  the  whole ;  and  like  the  old  heroes  of  that 
make,  commit  fomething  near  extravagance,  amidft 
a  feries  of  glorious  and  inimitable  performances. 
Thus  Homer  has  his  fpeaking  borfes,  and  Virgil 
his  myrtles  diftiUing  blood,  where  the  latter  has  not  fo 
much  as  contrived  the  eafy  intervention  of  a  Deity 
to  fave  the  probability. 

It  is  owing  to  the  fame  vaft  invention,  that  his 
Similes  have  been  thought  too  exuberant  and  full  of 
circumftances.  The  force  of  this  faculty  is  (een 
in  nothing  more,  than  in  its  inability  to  confine 
itfelf  to  that  fingle  circumftance  upon  which  the 
comparifon  is  grounded  :  It  runs  out  into  embel- 
liihments  of  additional  images,  which  however  are 
fo  managed  as  not  to  overpower  the  main  me. 
His  fimiles  are  like  pictures,  where  the  principal 
figure  has  not  only  its  proportion  given  agreeable 
to  the  original,  but  is  alfo  fet  off  with  occafional 
ornaments  and  profpects.  The  fame  will  account 
for  his  manner  of  heaping  a  number  of  comparifons 
together  in  one  breath,  when  his  fancy  fuggefted  to 
him  at  once  fo  many  various  and  correspondent  ima- 
ges. The  reader  will  eafily  extend  this  obfervation 
to  more  objections  of  the  fame  kind. 

If  there  are  others  which  feem  rather  to  charge 
him  with  a  defect  or  narrownefs  of  genius,  than  an 
excefs  of  it ;  thofe  feeming  defects  will  be  found  upon 
examination  to  proceed  wholly  from  the  nature  of 
the  times  he  lived  in.  Such  are  his  grojfer  reprcfenta- 
tions  of  the  Gods,  and  the  vicious  and  imperfect  ?nan- 
lursoi  his  Heroes,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing 
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lowing  * Ejffay  :  But  I  muft  here  fpeak  a  word  of  the 
latter,  as  it  is  a  point  generally  carried  into  extremes, 
both  by  the  cenfurers  and  defenders  of  Homer.     It 
mull  be  a  ftrangc  partiality  to  antiquity  t  >  think  with 
m  Dacier,  "  f  that  thofe  rimes  and  manners 
e  ;"o  much  the  more  excellent,  as  they  ;;re  more 
v  to  ours."     Who  can  be  fo  prejudiced  in 
thei;  to  magnify  the  felicity  of  tn 

when  a  fpirit  o  and  cruelty,  joined  with  the 

practice  of  raj  obbcry,  reign'd  through  the 

world  ;  when  no  mercy  was  fhown  but  for  the 
of  lucre,  when  the  grcateft  Princes  were  put  to  the 
fword,  and  their  wives  and  daughters  made  flaves 
and  concubines  ?  On  the  other  fide,  I  would  not  be 
fo  delicate  as  thofe  modern  critics,  who  are  fhock'd 
at  the  jh  vile  offices  and  mean  employments  in  which 
we  fometimes  Heroes  of  Homer 

There  is  a  pleafure  in  taking  a  view  of  that  fin 
city  in  opposition  to  the  luxury  of  fuccecdii 
beholding;  Monarchs  without  I 
tending  their  fiucks,  and  P.  ring  water 

from  the  fpri  i  Homer,  we ought 

to  reflect  that  we  are  reading  the  moft  ancient  au- 
thor i  j  and  thofe  who  con! 
him  ii               t,  will  double  their  pleafure  in  th 

laint- 
i 

ning 

mirrour  of 

•  S<  in  the 

I 
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that  ancient  world.  By  this  means  alone  their  greateft 
obstacles  will  vaniih ;  and  what  ufually  creates  their 
diflike,  will  become  a  (atisfaction. 

This  consideration  may  further  ferve  to  anfwer  for 
the  conftant  ufe  of  the  fame  epithets  to  his  Gods  and 
Heroes,  fuch  as  the  far-darting  Phoebus,  the  blue- 
eyd Pallas,  they^1//?-/^/^  Achilles,  etc.  which  feme 
have  ceniured  as  impertinent  and  tedioufly  repeated. 
Thofe  of  the  Gods  depended  upon  the  powers  and 
offices  then  believed  to  belong  to  them,  and  had 
contracted  a  weight  and  veneration  from  the  rites 
and  folemn  devotions  in  which  they  were  ufed  :  they 
were  a  fort  of  attributes  with  which  it  was  a  matter 
of  religion  to  falute  them  on  all  occafions,  and  whh  h 
it  was  an  irreverence  to  omit.  As  for  the  epithets  of 
great  men,  Monf.  Boileau  is  of  opinion,  that  they 
were  in  the  nature  of  Surnames,  and  repeated  as  fuch  j 
for  the  Greeks  having  no  names  derived  from  their 
fathers,  were  obliged  to  add  fome  other  diftinction 
of  each  perfen  ;  cither  naming  his  parents  exprefly, 
or  his  place  of  birth,  profeffion,  or  the  like  :  As 
Alexander  the  fon  of  Philip,  Herodotus  of  Halicar- 
naffus,  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  etc.  Homer  therefore 
complying  with  the  cuftom  of  his  countrv,  ufed  fuch 
diftincfive  .additions  as  better  agreed  with  poetry. 
And  indeed  we  have  fomething  parallel  to  thefe  in 
modern  times,  fuch  as  the  names  of  Harold  Hare- 
foot,  Edmund  Ironfide,  Edward  Long-fbanks,  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince,  etc.  If  yet  this  be  thought 
to  account  better  for  the  propriety  than  for  the  repe- 
tition, I  fhall  add  a. further  conjecture.  Hefiod, 
dividingthe  world  into  its  different  ages,  has  placed  a 
fourth  age  between  the  brazen  and  the  iron  one,  of 
Heroes  dijlintt  from  other  men,  a  divine  race,  who  fought 
at  Thebes  and  Troy,  arc  called  Demi-Gods^,  and  live  by 

the 
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the  care  of  Jupiter  in  the  ijlandi  of  the  blcjpd*.  Now 
among  the  duine  honours  winch  were  paid  them, 
they  might  have  this  alio  in  c  mmon  with  the  Gods, 
not  to  be  mentioned  without  the  folemnity  of  an  epi- 
thet, and  inch  as  might  be  acceptable  to  them  by  its 
celebrating  their  families,  actions,  or  qualities. 

What  other  cavils  have  been  railed  againil  Homer, 
arc  fuch  as  hardly  deferve  a  reply,  but  will  yet  be 
taken  notice  of  as  they  occur  in  the  c^urfe  of  the 
work.  Many  have  been  occafioned  by  an  injudicious 
endeavour  to  exalt  Virgil ;  which  is  much  the  Line, 
as  if  one  fhould  think  to  raife  the  fuperftructure  by 
undermining  the  foundation  :  One  would  imagine  by 
the  whole  courfe  of  their  parallels,  that  thefe  criticks 
never  fo  much  as  heard  of  Homer's  having  written 
firff. ;  a  confederation  which  whoever  compares  thefe 
two  Poets,  ought  to  have  always  in  his  eye.  Some 
accu'c  him  for  the  fame  things  which  they  overlook 
or  praife  in  the  other  ;  as  when  they  prefer  the  fable 
and  moral  of  the  /Eneis  to  thofe  of  the  Iliad,  for  the 
fame  reafons  which  might  fet  the  Odyfley  above  the 
TKneis  :  as  that  the  Hero  i>  a  wifer  man  ;  and  the 
aition  of  the  one  more  benehcial  to  his  country  than 
that  of  the  other :  Or  elfe  they  blame  him  for  not  do- 
ing what  he  never  dcfigned  ;  as  becaufc  Achilles  is 
not  as  good  and  perfect  a  prince  aa  /Eneas,  when  the 
moral  of  his  poem  required  a  contrary  charaitcr  : 
It  ,  thus  that  Rapin  judges  in  his  companion  of 
Homer  and  Virgil.  Others  felc&thofe  particular  paf- 
fagesof  Homer,  which  are  not  fo  laboured  as  fome 
that  Virgil  drew  out  of  them  :  This  is  the  whole 
raentof  ScaligerinhisPoetice.  Others  quar- 
.  :h  what  they  take  for  low  and  mean  exprcflions, 


od,  Op.  ct  Dier.  lib.  i.  v.  155,  etc. 

fume- 
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fomctimes  thro'  a  falfe  delicacy  and  refinement,  oftner 
from  an  ignorance  of  the  graces  of  the  original  ;  and 
then  triumph  in  the  aukwardnefs  of  their  own  tran- 
flations  :  This  is  the  conduct  of  Perault  in  his  Paral- 
lels. Laftly,  there  are  others,  who,  pretending  to 
a  fairer  proceeding,  diftinguifh  between  the  perfonal 
merit  of  Homer,  and  that  of  his  work  j  but  when 
they  come  to  aflign  the  caufes  of  the  great  reputa- 
tion of  the  Iliad,  they  found  it  upon  the  ignorance  of 
his  times,  and  the  prejudice  of  thofethat  followed : 
And  in  purfuance  of  this  principle,  they  make  thofe 
accidents  (fuch  as  the  contention  of  the  cities,  etc.) 
to  be  the  caufes  of  his  fame,  which  were  in  reality 
the  confequences  of  his  merit.  The  fame  might  as 
well  be  faid  of  Virgil,  or  any  great  author,  whofe 
general  character  will  infallibly  raife  many  cafual 
additions  to  their  reputation.  This  is  the  method  of 
Monf.  de  la  Motte;  who  yet  confefles  upon  the 
whole,  that  in  whatever  age  Homer  had  lived,  he 
muff,  have  been  the  greateft  poet  of  his  nation,  and 
that  he  may  be  faid  in  this  fenfe  to  be  the  matter 
even  of  thofe  who  furpaffed  him. 

In  all  thefe  objections  we  fee  nothing  that  contra- 
dicts his  title  to  the  honour  of  the  chief  Invention  \  and 
as  long  as  this  (which  is  indeed  the  characteriftic 
of  Poetry  itfelf)  remains  unequal'd  by  his  followers, 
he  frill  continues  fuperior  to  them.  A  cooler  judg- 
ment may  commit  fewer  faults,  and  be  more  ap- 
proved in  the  eyes  of  one  fort  of  Criticks  ;  but  that, 
warmth  of  fancy  will  carry  the  loudcft  and  moil  uni- 
verfal  applaufes,  which  holds  the  heart  of  a  reader 
under  the  ftrongeft  enchantment.  Homer  not  only 
appears  the  Inventor  of  Poetry,  but  excels  all  the  in- 
ventors of  other  arts  in  this,  that  he  has  fwallowed 
up  the  honour  of  thofe  who  fu:ceeded  him.    What 

he 
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he  has  done  admitted  no  incrcafe,  it  onlv  left  roorri 
for  contraction  or  regulation.     He  (hewed  all  the 

ftretch  of  fancy  at  once  ;  and  if  he  has  failed  in  fomc 
of  his  flights,  it  was  but  becaufe  he  attempted  every 
thing.     A  work  of  this  kind  feems  like  a  m 

which  riles  from  the  mod  rigpPoll :  Iced,  is  im- 
proved with  induflry,  flourifhes,  and  produces  th? 
tincl!  fruit ;  nature  and  artconfpire  to  raift  it  ; 
furc  and  profit  join   to  make  it  valuable  :   and   they 
who  find  the  juircft.  faults,  have  only  faid,  that 
branches  (which  run  luxuriant  through  a  richn. 
nature)  might  be  lopp'd  into  form  to  give  it  a  more 
regular  appearance. 

Having  now  fpoken  of  the  beauties  and  d 
the  original,  it  remains  to  treat  of  the  tranflation, 
with  the  fame  view  to  the  chief  char  u  .As 

far  as  that  is  feen  in  the  main  parts  of  the  Poem, 
fuch  as  the  fable,  manners,  and  fentiments,  no  I 
flator  can  prejudice  it  but  by  wilful  omiflions  or  con- 
tractions. As  it  alfo  breaks  out  in  every  particular 
image,  defcription,  and  fimile  ;  whoever  lefiens  or 
too  much  foftens  thofe,  takes  oft"  from  this  chief  cha- 
racter. It  is  the  firft  grand  duty  of  an  interpreter 
to  give  his  author  entire  and  unmaim'J  ;  and  for  the 
reft,  the  diction  and  verification  onlv  are  his  proper 
•ice;  fince  thefe  muft  be  his  own,  but  the 
others  he  is  to  take  as  he  finds  them. 

It  Glould  then  be  confider'd  what   method- 
afford  fomc  equivalent  in  our  language  for  the  graces 
of  thefe  in  the  Greek.     It  is  certa  n  no  lit 
flation  can  be  juft  to  an  excellent  original  in  a  fupe- 
rior  li  .   but  it   i 

lit  a  ra(h  paraphrafe  can  make 
amend  tral  defect  ;  which  is  no  lefs  in 

d  . 
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clanger  to  lofe  the  fpirit  of  an  ancient,  by  deviating 
into  the  modern  manners  of  expreffion.  if  there  be 
lometimes  a  darknefs,  there  is  often  a  light  in  anti- 
quity, which  nothing  better  preferves  than  a  verfion 
almoft  literal.  I  know  no  liberties  one  ought  to 
take,  but  thofe  which  are  neceffary  for  transfufing 
the  fpirit  of  the  original,  and  fupporting  the  poetical 
ftyle  of  the  tranflation  :  And  I  will  venture  to  fay, 
there  have  not  been  more  men  mined  in  former  times 
by  a  fervile  dull  adherence  to  the  letter,  than  have 
been  deluded  in  ours  by  a  chimerical  infolent  hope  of 
raifing  and  improving  their  author.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  Jlre  of  the  poem  is  what  a  tranflator 
fhould  principally  regard,  as  it  is  moft  likely  to  ex- 
pire in  his  managing  :  However,  it  is  his  fafeft  way 
to  be  content  with  preferving  this  to  his  utmoft  in  the 
whole,  without  endeavouring  to  be  more  than  he 
finds  his  author  is,  in  any  particular  place.  'Tis  a 
great  fecret  in  writing  to  know  when  to  be  plain, 
and  when  poetical  and  figurative ;  and  it  is  what 
Homer  will  teach  us,  if  we  will  but  follow  inodeftly 
in  his  footfteps.  Where  his  diction  is  bold  and  lofty, 
let  us  raife  ours  as  high  as  we  can  ;  but  where  his  is 
plain  and  humble,  we  ought  not  to  be  deterr'd  from 
imitating  him  by  the  fear  of  incurring  the  cenfure  of 
a  mere  Englifh  Critic.  Nothing  that  belongs  to 
Homer  feems  to  have  been  more  commonly  miftaken 
than  the  juft  pitch  of  his  fiyle  :  Some  of  his  tranfla- 
tors  having  fwelled  into  fuftian  in  a  proud  confidence 
of  the  fubllme ;  others  funk  into  flatnefs  in  a  cold 
and  timorous  notion  of  Jimplicity.  Methinks  I  fee 
thefe  different  followers  of  Homer,  ibme  fweating 
and  (training  after  him  by  violent  leaps  and  bounds 
(the  certain  figns  of  falfe  mettle)  others  flowly  and 
i'erv  ilely  creeping  in  his  train,  while  the  Poet  himfelf 
'a  all  the  time  proceeding  with  an  unaffected  and 

equal 
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equal  majeiry  before  them.     However,  of  the  two 
cxtrcams  one  couUl  fooner  pardon  frenzy  than  fri- 
gidity :    No  author   is  to  be  envied  for  fuch  com- 
mendations .is  he  may  gain  by  that  character  of  ftyle, 
which  his  friends  muft  agree  together  to  call  fimpli- 
city,    and   the  reft  of  the  world  will    call  dubitfs. 
There  is  a  graceful  anddignify'd  fimplicity,  as  well  as 
a  bald  and  fordid  one,   which  differ  as  much  I 
each  other  as  the  air  of  a  plain  man  from  that  of  a 
floven  :  'Tis  one  thing  to  be  tricked  up,  and  another 
not  to  be  drefied  ;it  all.     Simplicity  is  the  mean  be- 
n  often  tat  ion  and  rufticity. 
This  pure  and  noble  fimplicity  is  nowhere  in 
perfection  as  in  the  '      -        and  our  Author.    One 
may  affirm,  with  all  refpect  to  the  infpired  wri: 
that  the  divine  Spirit  made  ufe  of  no  other  words  but 
what  were   intelligible  and  common  to  men  at  that 
time,  and  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  and  as  Homer 
is  the  author  neareft  to  thofe,  hi:;  ftyle  muft  of  courfe 
bear  a  greater  refemblance  to  the  l.icred  book- 
that  of  any  other  writer.    This  coniideration  ; ' 
thcr  with  what  has  been  obferved  of  the  parity  of 
fome  of  his   thoughts)    may,    methinks,   induce  a 
tranflator  on   the  one  hand,  to   give  into  feveral  of 
thofe  general  phrafes  and  manners  of  exnreffion, 
which  have  attain'd  a  veneration  even  in  our  lan- 
guage from  being  ufed   in  the  Old  Tcftament ;  as 
on  the  other,  to  .'.void  thofe  which  have  been  appro- 
priated to  the  Divinity,  and  in  a  m. 
to  myftery  and 

a  further  prcfervation  of  this  air  of  Gmplicity, 
a  particular  care  fhould  be  taken  to  exprefs  with  all 
plainncfs  thofe  ul  Ityt-cbr: 

i  are  fo   numerous   in  this  Poet.     Tiny  have 
thin  •  vi  neral  acular,  in 

that  umdorn'd  gravity  and  fhorttv  :fs  with  which  ther 
arc  delivered:  a  grace  which  would  be  utterly  loft 

by 
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by  endeavouring  to  give  them  what  we  call  a  more 
ingenious  (that  is,  a  more  modern)  turn  in  the  pa- 
raph rafe. 

Perhaps  the  mixture  of  fome  Grecifms  and  old 
words  after  the  manner  of  Milton,  if  done  without  too 
much  affectation,  might  not  have  an  ill  effecT:  in  a 
verfion  of  this  particular  work,  which  mod:  of  any 
other  feems  to  require  a  venerable  antique  caft.  But 
certainly  the  ufe  of  modern  terms  of  war  and  go- 
vernment, fuch  as  platoon^  campagne,  junto,  or  the 
like  (into  which  fome  of  his  tranflators  have  fallen) 
cannot  be  allowable  ;  thofe  only  accepted,  with- 
out which  it  is  impoifible  to  treat  the  fubjects  in  any 
living  language. 

There  are  two  peculiarities  in  Homer's  diction 
which  are  a  fort  of  marks  or  moles  by  which  every 
common  eye  diftinguiihes  him  at  nrft  fight  :  Thofe 
who  are  not  his  greateft  admirers  look  upon  them  as 
defects  j  and  thofe  who  are,  feem  pleafed  with  them 
as  beauties.  I  fpeak  of  his  compound  epithets,  and  of 
his  repetitions.  Many  of  the  former  cannot  be  done 
literally  into  Engliih  without  deftroying  the  purity 
of  our  language.  I  believe  fuch  mould  be  retained 
as  Hide  eauly  of  themfelves  into  an  Englifh  com- 
pound, without  violence  to  the  ear  or  to  the  receiv- 
ed rules  of  compofition  ;  as  well  as  thofe  which  have 
received  a  fanclion  from  the  authority  of  our  beft 
Poets,  and  are  become  familiar  thro'  their  ufe  of 
them  ;  fuch  as  the  cloud-compelling  Jove,  etc.  As  for 
the  reft,  whenever  any  can  be  as  fully  and  fignifi- 
cantly  expreft  in  a  fingle  word  as  in  a  compound  one, 
the  courfe  to  betaken  is  obvious. 

Some  that  cannot  be  fo  turned  as  to  preferve  their 
full  image  by  one  or  two  words,  may  have  juftice  done 
them  by  circumlocution  ;  as  the  epithet  tlvoc-ltyvXXos 
to  a  mountain,  would  appear  little  ur>   Ridiculous 

Vol.  VI.  Y  tran- 
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tranflatcd  literally  leaf-  I  .t  affords  a  majeftic 

idea  in  the  feriphraps :  The  lofty  mountain  /bak 
.  Others  that  admit.of  differing  iij 
cations,  may   receive  an  advantage  by  a   judi 

tion,  according  to  the  occafions  on  whic  h  they 
are  introduced.  For  example,  the  epithet  of  Apollo, 
ix.r£oXos>  or  far-Jbcotingi  is  capable  of  two  explica- 
tions ;  one  literal  in  refpect  of  the  darts  and  bow, 
the  enftgn  of  that  God;  the  other  allegorica]  with 
regard  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  :  Therefore  in  fuch 
places  where  Apollo  is  reprefented  as  a  God  in  per- 
fon,  I  would  ufe  the  former  interpretation  ;  and 
where  the  effecls  of  the  fun  are  defcribed,  I  would 
make  choice  of  the  latter.  Upon  the  whole,  it  wiil 
be  ncccflary  to  avoid  that  perpetual  repetition  i 

epithets  which  we  find  in  Homer,  and  which, 
rho'  it  might  be  ace  mmodated  (as  has  been  already^ 
fhewn)  to  the  ear  of  thole  times,  is  by  no  means  lo 
to  ours  :  But  one  may  wait  for  opportunities  of 
placing  them,  where  they  derive  an  additional  beauty 
from  the  occafions  on  which  they  are  employ'd  ;  and 
in  doing  this  properly,  a  tranflator  may  at  once  {hew 
his  fancy  and  his  judgment. 

As  for  Horn..  r,  we  may  divide  them 

into  three  forts ;  of  whole  narrations  and  fpeeches,  of 
iincrle  fentenccs,  and  of  one  ven'c  or  hemiilich.  I 
hope  it  isnot  impoilible  to  have  fuch  a  regard  to  thefe, 
as   neither  to  lofc  fo  known  a  m  ie   author 

on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  idei  too  much 

on  the  other.  The  repetition  is  not  ungraceful 
in  thofc  fpecchss  where  the  >f  the  fpcaket 

renders  it  a  fort  of  infolence  I 

the  mefiages  from  Gods   to  me:  n  higher 

-to  inferiors   in  concerns  or  where 

the  ceremonial  n  feems  to  require  it,  in  the 

folethn   formb  of]  the  like.     In 

q  other 
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other  cafes,  I  believe  the  beft  rule  is  to  be  guided 
by  the  nearnefs,  or  diftance,  at  which  the  repeti- 
tions are  placed  in  the  original  :  When  they  follow 
too  clofe,  one  may  vary  the  expreffion,  but  it  is  a 
queftion  whether  a  profefied  translator  be  autho- 
rized to  omit  any :  If  they  be  tedious,  the  author 
is  to  anfwer  for  it. 

Itonly  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  Verification.  Homer 
(as  has  been  faid)  is  perpetually  applying  the  found 
to  the  fenfe,  and  varying  it  on  every  new  fubjeci. 
This  is  indeed  one  of  the  moil:  exquifite  beauties  of 
poetry,  and  attainable  by  verv  few  :  I  know  only  of 
Homer  eminent  for  it  in  the  Greek,  and  Virgil  in 
Latin.  I  am  fenfible  it  is  what  may  fometimes  hap- 
pen by  chance,  when  a  writer  is  warm,  and  fully 
pofieil  of  his  image:  however  it  maybe  reafonably 
believed  they  deligned  this,  in  whofe  verfe  itfo  mani- 
feftly  appears  in  a  fuperior  degree  to  all  others.  Few 
readers  have  the  ear  to  be  judges  of  it ;  but  thofe  who 
have,  will  fee  I  have  endeavour'dat  this  beauty. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  mud  confefs  myfelf  utterly  in- 
capable of  doing  juftice  to  Homer.  I  attempt  him  in 
no  other  hope  but  that  which  one  may  entertain 
without  much  vanity,  of  giving  a  more  tolerable 
copy  of  him  than  any  entire  tranflation  in  verfe  has 
yet  done.  We  have  only  thofc  of  Chapman,  Hobbes, 
and  Ogilby.  Chapman  has  taken  the  advantage  of 
an  immeafurable  length  of  verfe,  notwithstanding 
which,  there  is  fcarce  any  paraphrafe  more  loofe  and 
rambling  than  his.  He  has  frequent  interpolations  of 
four  or  fix  lines,  and  I  remember  one  in  the  thir- 
teenth book  of  the  Odyficy,  v.  312.  where  he  has 
fpun  twenty  verfes  out  of  two.  He  is  often  miftaken 
in  fo  bold  a  manner,  that  one  might  think  he  de- 
viated on  purpofe,  if  he  did  not  in  other  place*  of 
Y  2  his 
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his  notes  infill  fo  much  upon  verbal  triflis.  He  ap- 
to  have  had  a  ftrong  afFe&ation  of  extracting 
new  meanings  out  of  his  author,  infomu<  h  as  to  pro- 
m;fe  in  his  rhyming  preface,  a  poem  of  the  myfte- 
he  had  revealed  in  Homer  :  and  perhaps  he  en- 
deavoured to  ltr-in  the  obvious  fenfetothis  end.  His 
eflion  is  involved  in  fuftian,  a  fault  for  which  he 
was  remarkable  in  his  original  writings,  as  in  the 
tragedy  of  Bufly  d'Amboife,  etc.  In  a  word,  the  na- 
ture of  the  man  may  account  for  his  whole  perform- 
ance ;  for  he  appears  from  his  preface  and  remark, 
to  have  been  of  an  arrogant  turn,  and  an  enthufiaft 
in  poetry.  His  own  boaft  of  having  finifhcd  half 
the  Iliad  in  Ids  than  fifteen  weeks,  (hews  with  what 
negligence  his  vcrfion  was  performed.  Hut  that 
which  is  to  be  allowed  him,  and  uhich  very  much 
contributed  to  cover  his  defects,  is  a  daring  fiery 
fpirits  that  animates  his  tranflation,  which  is  fome- 
thinglike  what  one  might  imagine  Homer  himfelf 
would  have  writ  before  he  arrived  at  years  c, 
ciction. 

Hobbes  has  given  us  a  correct  explanation  of  the 
fenfein general,  but  for  particulars  and  circumftances 
he  continually  lops  them,  and  often  omits  the  moft 
beautiful.  As  for  its  being efteemed  a  dole  tranfla- 
tion, I  doubt  not  many  have  been  led  into  that  error 
by  the  fhortnefs  of  it,  which  proceeds  not  from  his 
following  the  original  line  by  line,  but  from  the  con- 
tractions above-mentioned.  He  fometimes  omits 
whole  fimiles  and  fentences,  and  is  now  and  then 
guilty  ofmiftakes,  into  which  no  writer  of  his  learn- 
ing could  have  fallen,  but  thro'  c.ueh  ll'nefs.  His 
poetry,  as  well  as  Ogilby's,  is  too  mean  for  cri- 
ticifm. 

It  is  a  great  lofa  to  the  poetical  world  that  Mr. 
Dryden  did  not  live  to  tranllate  the  Iliad.   I  Ie  has  left 

us 
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us  only  the  firft  book,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the  fixth  ; 
in  whicn  if  he  has  in  fome  places  not  truly  inter- 
preted the  fenfe,  or  preferred  the  antiquities,  it  ought 
to  be  excufed  on  account  of  the  hafte  he  was  obliged 
to  write  in.  He  feems  to  have  had  too  much  regard 
to  Chapman,  whofe  words  he  fometimes  copies,  and 
has  unhappily  followed  him  in  paflages  where  he 
wanders  from  the  original.  However,  had  he  t-an- 
flated  the  whole  work,  I  would  no  more  have  at- 
tempted Homer  after  him  than  Virgil,  his  verfion  of 
whom  (notwithstanding  fome  human  errors)  is  the 
moft  noble  and  fpirited  tranflation  I  know  in  any 
language.  But  the  fate  of  great  genius's  is  like  that 
of  great  minifters,  tho'  they  are  confeffedly  the  firft 
in  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  they  muft  be  envy'd 
and  calumniated  only  for  being  at  the  head  of  it. 

That  which  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  the  en- 
deavour of  any  one  who  tranflates  Homer,  is  above  all 
things  to  keep  alive  that  fpirit  and  fire  which  makes 
his  chief  character  :  In  particular  places,  where  the 
fenfe  can  bear  any  doubt,  to  follow  the  ftrongeft 
and  moft  poetical,  as  moft  agreeing  with  that  cha- 
racter ;  to  copy  him  in  all  the  variations  of  his  ftyle, 
and  the  different  modulations  of  his  numbers  ;  to 
preferve,  in  the  more  active  or  defcriptive  parts,  a 
warmth  and  elevation ;  in  the  more  fedate  or  narra- 
tive, a  plainnefs  and  folemnity  ;  in  the  fpeeches,  a 
fullnefs  and  perfpicuity  ;  in  the  fentences,  a  fhort- 
nefs  and  gravity  :  Not  to  neglect  even  the  little 
figures  and  turns  on  the  v/ords,  nor  fometimes  the 
very  caft  of  the  periods  ;  neither  to  omit  nor  con- 
found any  rites  or  cuftoms  of  antiquity  :  Perhaps  too 
he  ought  to  include  the  whole  in  afhorter  compafs, 
than  has  hitherto  been  done  by  any  translator,  who 
has  tolerably  preferved  either  the  fenfe  or  poetry. 
Y  3  What 
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:    I   would  further   recommend  to  him,  Is  to 
or  rather  from  hi-.  «wn  text,  than  from 
any  com;.  • 

e   they    may    nuke    in    the  eftimati  m    <•{  the 

I;  to   confider  him  attentively  in  companion 

;]  ahove  all  the  ancients,  and  with  Milton 

above  all  the  modems.  Next  theie,  the  Archbifhop 

mbrav's  Telemachus  may  give  him  the  • 
idi  a  of  the  fpixit  ami  (urn  of  out  author,   and  Boffu's 
admirable  treatife  ofthe  Epic  poem  the  |ufl  (t  n 
of  hi  nd  conduct.  But  after  all,  with  v 

ever  judgment  and  ftudy  a  man  may   pi 
with   whatever  happinefs    he  may   perform  inch  a 
work,  he  mull  hope  to  pleafe  but  a  few  j   th   fe  only 
who  have  at  once  a  tafte  or'  poetry,  and  competent 
learning.  For  to  fatisfy  fuch  I  either,  i 

in    the  nature  of  this  undertaking  ;  fince   a 

rn  wit  can  like  nothing  that  is  natmodern,  and 
nothing  rh.it  is  not  Greek. 
What  I   have  done   is  fubmitted  to  the  publick, 
from  whole  opinions  1  am  prepared  to  learn  \ 

no  judges  i'o  little  as  our  heft  poets,  who  are 
the  v  (k.     As  for  the 

woril,  whatever  they  mall   pleafe  to  ■  may 

give  me  lomc  concern  as  they  are  unh  I,  but 

none  as   they  are  malignant  wri       ,    I 
in  this  tranllation  by  judgments  \ 
J  by  pc:  fons  for  v. 

if  an  old  obfervation  '  the 

antipathy   in  the  v. 

n  was  th 
I   me  to  ■ 

I  i  write  to 

without 
t  i  Sir  Richard  Stt 

■.ion 
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mendation  of  my  undertaking  to  thepublick.     Dr. 
Swift  promoted  my  intereft  with  that  warmth  with 
which  he  always  ferves  his  friend.    The  humanity 
and  franknefs  of  Sir  Samuel  Garth  are  what  I  never 
knew  wanting  on  any  occafion.  I  muff,  alfo  acknow- 
ledge with  infinite  pleafure,  the  many  friendly  offices, 
as  well  as  fincere  criticifms  of  Mr.  Congreve,  who 
had  led  me  the  way  in  tranflating  fome  parts  of 
Homer.     I  muft  add  the  names  of  Mr.  Rowe  and 
Dr.  Parnell,  though  I  fhall  take  a  further  opportu- 
nity of  doing  juftice  to  the  laft,  whofe  good-nature 
(to  give  it  a  great  panegyrick)   is  no  lefs  extenfive 
than  his  learning.  The  favour  of  thefe  gentlemen  is 
not  entirely  undeferved  by  one  who  bears  them  fo 
true  an  affection.     But  what  can  I  fay  of  the  honour 
fo  many  of  the  Great  have  done  me,  while  the  firji 
names  of  the  age  appear  as  my  fubfcribers,  and  the 
moftdiftinguifhed  patrons  and  ornaments  of  learning 
as  my  chief  encouragers.    Among  thefe  it  is  a  parti- 
cular pleafure  to  me  to  find,  that  myhigheft  obliga- 
tions are  to  fuch  who  have  done  mofi:  honour  to  the 
name  of  Poet :  That  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham was  not  difpleafed  1  mould  undertake  the 
author  to  whom  he  has  given  (in  his  excellent  EJJay) 
fo  complete  a  Praife. 

"Read  Homer  once,  and  you  can  tead  no  more  ; 
For  all  Books  elfe  appear  Jo  mean,  fo  poor, 
Verfe  iviil/eem  Profe  :  but  Jlill  perfiji  to  read, 
And  Homer  will  be  all  the  Bocks  you  need. 

That  the  Earl  of  Hallifax  was  one  of  the  firft  to 
favour  me,  of  whom  it  is  hard  to  fay  whether  the 
advancement  of  the  polite  arts  is  more  owing  to  his 
generofity  or  his  example.  That  fuch  a  Genius  as  my 
Y  4  Lord 
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Lord  Bolingbrokc,  not  more  diftinguifhed  in  the 
great  fccnes  of  bufinefs,  than  in  all  the  ufeful  and 
entertaining  parts  of  learning,  has  not  refilled  to  be 
the  critick  of  theft  fheets,  and  the  patron  of  their 
writer.  And  that  the  noble  author  of  the  Tragedy 
of  Heroic  Love,  has  continued  his  partiality  to  me, 
from  my  writing  Paftorals,  to  my  attempting;  the 
Iliad.  1  cannot  deny  myfelf  the  pride  of  COnfefling, 
that  I  have  had  the  advantage  not  only  of  thei] 
vice  tor  the  conduct  in  general,  but  their  correction 
of  feveral  particulars  of  this  tranflation. 

I  could  fay  a  great  deal  of  the  plcafure  of  being 
diftinguifhed  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  but  it  is 
aim  oft  abfurd  to  particularize  any  ©ne  generous  ac- 
tion in  a  perfon  whofe  whole  life  is  a  continued  feries 
of  them.  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  prefent  Secretary  of 
State,  will  pardon  my  defire  of  having  it  known 
that  he  was  pleafed  to  promote  this  affair.  The 
particular  zeal  of  Mr.  Harcourt  (the  fon  of  the  late 
Lord  Chancellor)  gave  me  a  proof  how  much  I 
am  honoured  in  a  fbare  of  his  friendfliip.  I  muft 
attribute  to  the  fame  motive  that  of  feveral  others  of 
my  friends,  to  whom  all  acknowledgments  are  ren- 
dered unnecefT-iry  by  the  privileges  of  a  familiar 
corrrfpondence  :  And  I  am  fatisfy'd  I  can  no  way 
better  oblige  men  of  their  turn,  than  by  my  h- 
lence. 

In  fhort,  I  have  found  more  patrons  than  ever 
Homer  wanted.  He  would  have  thoi.ght  himfelf 
happy  to  have  met  the  fame  favour  at  Athens  that 
has  been  (hewed  me  by  its  learned  rival,  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford.  And  lean  hardly  envy  himthofe 
pompous  honours  he  rea  •<  d  after  death,  when 
I  Becl  on  the  enjoyment  of  fo  manv  agreeable 
obligations,  and  caiy  friendfbips,   which  make  the 

fatis- 
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fatisfac~tion  of  life.  This  diftinction  is  the  more  to 
be  acknowledged,  as  it  is  fhewn  to  one  whofe  pen 
has  never  gratified  the  prejudices  of  particular  par- 
ties, or  the  vanities  of  particular  men.  Whatever 
the  fuccefs  may  prove,  I  mall  never  repent  of  an 
undertaking  in  which  I  have  experienced  the  can- 
dour and  friendfhip  of  fo  many  perfons  of  merit  ; 
and  in  which  I  hope  to  pafs  fome  of  thofe  years  of 
youth  that  are  generally  loft  in  a.  circle  of  follies, 
after  a  manner  neither  wholly  unufeful  to  others, 
nor  difagreeable  to  myfelf. 
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TO     THE 


Works  of  SHAKES  PEAR. 


IT  is  not  my  defign  to  enter  into  a  criticifm  up- 
on this  author  ;  tho'  to  do  it  effectually  and 
not  fuperficially,  would  be  the  beft  occafion  that 
anyjuft  writer  could  take,  to  form  the  judgment 
and  tafte  of  our  nation.  For  of  all  Enghfh  poets, 
Shakefpear  muft  be  confeffed  to  be  the  faireit  and 
fulleft  fubject.  for  critic;fm,  and  to  afford  the  mod- 
numerous,  as  well  as  moil  confpicuous  inflances, 
both  of  beauties  and  faults  of  all  forts.  But  this 
far  exceeds  the  bounds  of  a  Preface,  the  buiifte  is 
of  which  is  only  to  give  an  account  of  the  fate  of 
his  works,  and  the  difadvantages  under  which  they 
have  been  tranfmitted  to  us.  We  fhall  hereby  ex- 
tenuate many  faults  which  are  his,  and  clear  him 
from  the  imputation  of  many  which  are  not :  A 
defign,  which  chough  it  can  be  no  guide  to  future 
criticks  to  do  him  juftice  in  one  way,  will  at  leaft 
be  fufficient  to  [  revent  their  doing  him  an  injuftice 
in  the  other. 

I  cannot  however  but  mention  fome  of  his  prin- 
cipal    and    chai  ...    excellencies,    for    which 

( n.o£" 
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rithftanding  ',u's  defers)  he  is  juftly  and  univer- 
sally elevated  above  all  other  dramatic  Writers.   Not 

rhat  this  is  the  proper  place  of  praifing  him,  but  be  - 
caufe  Ivvou'd  not  omit  anvocrafion  of  doing  it. 
If  ever  any  author  deferred  the  name  of  an  0* 
nal,  it  was  Shakefpear.  Horn  r  himfelf  drew  not 
his  art  fo  immediately  from  the  fountains  of  Na- 
ture; it  proceeded  thro'  /Egyptian  {trainers  and 
channels,  and  came  to  him  not  without  fomc  tinc- 
ture of  the  learning,  or  fjme  caft  of  the  models, 
of  thofe  before  him.  The  poetry  of  Shakefpear 
was  infpiration  indeed  :  he  is  not  fo  much  an  Imi- 
tator, as  an  Inftrument,  of  Nature  ;  and  'tis  not  fo 
iufl  to  fay  that  he  fpeaks  from  her,  as  that  fhc 
jpeaks  thro*  him. 

His  Characters  are  fo  much  Nature  herfelf,  that 
'tis  a  fort  of  injury  to  call  them  by  fo  diftant  a  name 
r.s  copies  of  her.  Thnfe  of  other  Poets  have  a  con- 
stant refcmblance,  which  fhews  that  thev  rci 
them  from  nn:  another,  and  were  but  multipli 
the  fame  image:  each  picture  like  a  mock-rainbow  is 
but  the  reflexion  of  a  reflexion.  But  every  Tingle 
character  in  Shakefpear  is  as  much  an  individual,  as 
thofj  in  life  itfclf;  it  is  as  impofnblc  to  find  any 
two  alike  ;  and  fuch  as  from  their  relation  or  affinity 
in  any  refprcr.  appear  moft  to  be  twins  will  upon 
comparifon  be  found  remarkably  diftinct.  To  this 
life  and  variety  of  character,  we  muft  add  the  won- 
derful prefervation  of  it ;  which  is  fuch  throughout 
his  plays,  that,  had  all  the  fpeeches  been  pi 
without  the  v  ry  names  of  the  perfbns,  I  believe 
one  might  have  applied  them  with  certainty  to  every 
fpeaker. 

The  Power  over  our  P  ■  "  ••    was  never  pofll  (  'd 
in  a  more  eminent  ,  or  difplayed  in  fo  dif- 

ferent 
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terent  inftances.  Yet  all  along,  there  is  feen  no 
labour,  no  pains  to  raife  them  ;  no  preparation  to 
guide  our  guefs  to  the  effect,  or  be  perceiv'd  to  lead 
toward  it:  But  the  heart  fwells,  and  the  tears  burfr. 
cut,  juft  at  the  proper  places  :  We  are  furprized 
the  moment  we  weep;  and  yet  upon  reflexion  find 
the  paflion  fojuft,  that  we  fhould  be  furprized  if  we 
had  not  wept,  and  wept  at  that  very  moment. 

How  aftonifhing  is  it  again,  that  the  Paffions  di- 
rectly oppofite  to  thefe,  Laughter  and  Spleen,  are 
no  lefs  at  his  command  !  that  he  is  not  more  a  ma- 
iler of  the  great  than  the  ridiculous  in  human  nature  ; 
of  our  noblefl  tendernefTes,  than  of  our  vaineft  foi- 
bles ;  of  cur  flrongeft  emotions,  than  of  our  idleft 
fen  fat  ions  ! 

Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  PafJions :  in  the 
coolnefs  of  Reflection  and  Reafoning  he  is  full  as  ad- 
mirable. His  Sentiments  are  not  only  in  general  the 
molt  pertinent  and  judicious  upon  every  fubjecl ;  but 
by  a  talent  very  peculiar,  fomething  between  pene- 
tration and  felicity,  he  hits  upon  that  particular  point 
on  which  the  bent  of  each  argument  turns,  or  the 
force  of  each  motive  depends.  This  is  perfectly 
amazing,  from  a  man  of  no  education  or  experience 
in  thofe  great  and  publick  fcenes  of  life  which  are 
ufually  the  fubjecl  of  his  thoughts :  So  that  he  feems 
to  have  known  the  world  by  intuition,  to  have  look- 
ed thro'  human  nature  at  one  glance,  and  to  be  the 
only  author  that  gives  ground  for  a  very  new  opinion, 
That  the  philofoph-r  and  even  the  man  of  the  world, 
may  be  born,  as  well  as  the  p;;et. 

It  muff  be  owned  tha*-  with  all  thefe  great  excel- 
lencies, he  has  almoft  as  great  defects  ;  and  that  as 
he  has  certainly  written  better,  fo  he  has  perhaps 
written  worfe,  than  any  other.  But  I  think  I  can 
in  fomc  meafure  account  for  thefe  defects,  from  fe- 

veral 
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vera!  caufes  and  accidents ;  without  which  it  is  hard 
to  im  lat  fo  large  and  fo  enlightened  a  mind 

could  ever  h  fufceptible  or'  them.     That 

uld  unite  to  his  di  fad  van- 
tage i  me  almoft  as  Angularly  unlucky, 
as  that  fo  many  various  (nay  contrary)  talents 
inould  meet  in  one  man,  was  happy  and  extraor- 

ry. 
It   mud    be   allowed    that    Stage-poetry   of    all 

:,  is  more  particularly  level  led  to  plcal'e  the 
■populace,  and  its  fuccefs  more  immediately  depend- 
ing upon  the  con:;  >ge.  One  cannot  there- 
fore wonder,  if  Shakefpear,  ha\  ing  at  his  hVlt  ap- 
pearance no  other  aim  in  his  writings,  than  to  pro- 
cure a  fubfiftence,  directed   his   endeavours  folely 

it  the   tafte  and  humour  that  .iled. 

The  audience  was  generally  compofed  of  the 
meaner  fort  of  people  ;  and  therefore  the  images 
of  life  were  to  be  drawn  from  thofe  of  their  own 
rank:  accordingly  we  find,  that  not  our  author's 
only,  but  almoft  all  the  old  comedies  have  their 
fcene  among  Tradej  'cks:  And  i 

their  hiftorical   plays  ft)  Mow   the   common 

oldjhrics  or  vulgar  traditions  of  that  kind  of  peo- 
ple.    In  Trag  •  fo  fure  to  furprizt 
and  cauf'c  adm                        e    incit   ftrango,   tincx- 
I       . .!,  and  confequently  moll  unnatural,    ei 
and    incidents;    the   molt    i     •  thi  u   h;s  ; 
the  moft.verbofe  and  bomb. 
pompous                   and   thundei  tion. 
"•  dy,  m  thin                                           mean 
,  vile  rib. ''dry,  and  unman              its  of 
ns.     Yet  <. ven  in tl 
wit  buoys  up,  and  is  1                                    .  :  his 
geniu 
romance  in  the 
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a  certain  grcatnefs  and  fpirit  now  and  then  break. 
out,  which  manifeft  his  higher  extraction  and  qua- 
lities. 

It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  the  common 
audience  had  no  notion  of  the  rules  of  writing, 
but  few  even  of  the  better  fort  piqued  themfelves 
upon  any  great  degree  of  knowledge  or  nicety  that 
way ;  'till  Ben  Johnfon,  getting  poileffion  of  the 
frage,  brought  critical  learning  into  vogue  :  And 
that  this  was  not  done  without  difficulty,  may  ap- 
pear from  thofe  frequent  leflbns  (and  indeed  almofl 
declamations)  which  he  was  forced  to  prefix  to  his 
firft  plays,  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  actors,  the 
Grex,  Chorus,  etc.  to  remove  the  prejudices,  and  in- 
form the  judgment  of  his  hearers.  'Till  then,  our 
authors  had  no  thoughts  of  writing  on  the  model  of 
the  ancients  :  their  Tragedies  were  only  hiftories  in 
dialogue;  and  their  comedies  followed  the  thread  of 
any  novel  as  they  found  it,  no  iefs  implicitly  than  if 
it  had  been  true  hiftory. 

To  judge  therefore  of  Shakefpcar  by  Ariftotle's 
rules,  is  like  trying  a  man  by  the  lav/s  of  one 
country,  who  acted  under  thofe  of  another.  He  writ 
to  the  people ;  and  writ  at  firft  without  patronage 
from  the  better  fort,  and  therefore  without  aims  of 
pleafing  them :  without  affiftance  or  advice  from  the 
learned,  as  without  the  advantage  of  education  or 
acquaintance  among  them  :  without  that  knowledge 
of  the  beft  of  models,  the  ancients,  to  infpire  him 
with  an  emulation  of  them  :  in  a  word,  without  any 
views  of  reputation,  and  of  what  poets  are  pleafed  to 
call  immortality  :  Some  or  all  of  which  have  encou- 
raged the  vanity,  or  animated  the  ambition,  of  other 
writers. 

Yet  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  when  his  perfor- 
mances had  merited   the  protection  of  his  prince, 

and 
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and  when  the  encouragement  of  fhe  court  had  fuc- 
ceeded  to  that  of  the  town  ;  the  works  of  his  riper 
years  are  manifeftly  railed  above  thofe  of  his  former. 
The  dates  of  his  plays  fuflicicmly  evidence  that  his 
productions  improved,  in  proportion  to  the  rt 
he  ha  1  for  bis  auditors.  And  I  make  no  doubt  this 
obieivation  would  be  found  true  in  every  infrancc, 
were  but  editions  extant  from  which  we  might  learn 
the  exact  time  when  every  piece  was  compofed,  and 
whether  writ  for  the  town  or  the  court. 

Another  caufe  (and  no  lefs  ftrong  than  the  for- 
mer) may  be  deduced  from  our  Author's  being  a 
,  and  forming  himfelf  firft  upon  thejudgments 
of  that  body  of  men  whereof  he  was  a  member. 
They  have  ever  had  a  fiandard  to  themfelves,  upon 
other  principles  than  thofe  of  Arifrotle.  As  they 
live  by  the  majority,  they  know  no  rule  but  that  of 
pleafmg  the  prefent  humour,  and  complying  with 
the  wit  in  fafhion  ;  a  confiu  •  hich  brin.        | 

their  judgment  to  a  fhort  point.  Players  arc  jult 
fuch  judges  of  what  is  rigbtt  as  taylors  are  of  what  is 
graceful.  And  in  this  view  it  will  be  but  fair  to  al- 
low, that  moft  of  our  Author's  faults  are  left  to  be 
a'cribedto  his  wrong  judgmej  et,  than  to  his 

right  judgment  as  . 

IJv  thefe  men  it  was  thought   a  praife  to  Sh 
fpear,  that  he  fcarce  ever  bitted  a  line.     This  they 
induftrioufly  propagated,  as  appears  from  what  we 
arc  told  by  Ben   Johnion   in  his   D  •,   and 

from  the  preface  of  Heminges  and  Condell  to  the 
h;ti  folio  edition.  But  in  reality  (however  it  has 
prevailed)  there  never  was  a  more  groundlefs  re- 
port, or  to  the  contrary  o;  which  there  are  more 
As  the  Comedy  of  the 
Merry  Wiv        f  i  which  he  entirely    new 

writ  i  the    Hi  ...     VI,   which    was    firft 

\  ubliihcd 
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publifhed  under  the  title  of  the  Contention  of  York 
and  Lanca/ier  :  and  that  of  Henry  V.  extremely  im- 
proved ;  that  of  Hamlet  enlarged  to  almoft  as  much, 
again  as  at  firft,  and  many  others.  I  believe  the 
common  opinion  of  his  want  of  learning  proc 
from  no  better  ground.  This  too  might  be  thought 
a  praifeby  fome,  and  to  this  his  errors  have  as  inju- 
dicioufly  been  afcribed  by  others, 
were  it  true,  it  could  concern  but  a  fmail  part  of 
them;  the  rnoll  are  finch  as  are  not  properly 
defects  ;  but  fuperfcetations  j  and  arife  not  from 
want  of  learning  or  reading,  but  from  Want  of 
thinking  or  judging  :  or  rather  (to  be  more  jurt  to 
our  Author)  from  a  compliance  to  thofe  wanes  in 
others.  As  to  a  wrong  choice  of  the  fubject,  a 
wrong  conduct  of  the  incidents,  falfe  thoughts, 
forced  exprefiions,  etc.  if  thefe  are  notto  be  afcribed 
to  the  aforefaid  accidental  reafons,  they  rauft  be 
charged  upon  the  poet  himfelf,  and  there  is  no  help 
for  it.  But  I  think  the  two  difadvantages  which  I 
have  mentioned  (to  be  obliged  to  pleafc  the  lov/eit 
of  people  and  to  keep  the  worfl  ofcompany)  if  the 
confiderationbe  extended  as  far  as  it  reafonably  may, 
will  appear  fufficient  to  miflead  and  deprefs  the 
greateft  Genius  upon  earth.  Nay  the  more  modelly 

i  which  fuch  a  one  is  endued,  the  more  he 
danger  of  fubmitting   and  conforming  to  others., 
againft  his  own  better  judgment. 

But  as  to  his  want  of  learning,  it  may  be  necei 
to  fay  fomething  more  :  There  is  certainly  a 
'nee  between  learning  and  languages.    Ho< 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  latter,  I  cannot  determine  ; 
but  'tis  plain  he  had  much  reading  at  leaft.,  if  they 
will  not  call  it  learning.  Nor  is  it  any  great  matter, 
if  a  man  has  knowledge,  whether  he  has  it  from 
one  Iangu  rom  another,     Nothing  is 

Vol.  V  Z  ident 
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evident  than  that  he  had  a  tafte  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, mcchanicks,  ancient    and   modern  hiirory, 
poetical  learning  and  mythology  :   We  find  him  very 
knowing  in  the  cuftoms,  rites,  and  manners  of  anti- 
quity.    In  Ccriolanus  and  Julius  Cajar^  not  only  the 
fpirit,  but    manners  of   the  Romans    are   exactly 
drawn  ;  and  frill  a  nicer  diftinclion  is  fhown,  be- 
tween the  manners  of  the  Romans  in  the  tune  of  the 
former,  and  6f  the  latter.     His  reading  in  the  anci- 
ent hiftorians  is  no  lefs  confpicuous,  in  many  refe- 
rences  to   particular   palTages  :    and   the  fpeeches 
copied  from  Plutarch  in  Cotiolanus  may,  I  think,  as 
well  be  made  an  inftance  of  his  learning,  as  thofe 
copied  from  Cicero  in  Catiline^  of  Ben.  Johnfon's. 
The  manners  of  other  nations  in  general,  the  Egyp- 
tians, Venetians,  French,  etc.  are  drawn  with  equal 
propriety.     Whatever  object  of  nature,  or  branch 
of  icier.ee,  he  either  fpeaks  of  or  defcribes,    it  is 
always  with  competent,  if  not  extenfive  knowledge: 
his  descriptions  are  ftill  exaft  ;  all  his  metaphors  ap- 
propriated, and  remarkably  drawn  from  the  true 
nature  and  inherent  qualities  of  each  fubject..  When 
he  treats  of  ethic  or  politic,  we  may  conftantly  ob- 
ferve  a  wonderful  juftnefs  of  diftinc-tion,  as  well  as 
extent  of  comprehenhon.    No  one  is  more  a  mailer 
of  the  poetical  ftory,  or  has  more  frequent  allufions 
to  the  various  parts  of  it:  Mr.  Waller   (who  has 
been  celebrated  for  this  laft  particular)  hasnotfhewn 
more  learning  this  way  than  Shakefpear.    We  have 
tranflations    from    Ovid    publifhed    in    his   name, 
among  thofe  poems  which  pafs  for  his,  and  for  fomc 
of  which  we  have  undoubted  authority,  (being  pub- 
lifhed by  himfelf,  and  dedicated  to  his  noble  patron 
the  Earl  of  Southampton  :)  He  appears  alio  to  have 
been  converfant  in   Plautus,    from  whom  he  has 
taken  the  plot  Of  one  of  his  plays  :  he  follow  ^  the 

Greek 
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Greek  authors,  and  particularly  Dares  Phrygius,  in 
another  :  (altho'  I  will  not  pretend  to  fay  in  what 
language  he  read  them.)  The  modern  Italian  wri- 
ters of  novels  he  was  manifeftly  acquainted  with  ; 
and  we  may  conclude  him  to  be  no  lefs  converfant 
with  the  ancients  of  his  own  country,  from  the  ufe 
he  has  made  of  Chaucer  in  Troilus  and  CreJ/ida,  and 
in  the  Two  noble  Kin/men,  if  that  Play  be  his,  as  there 
goes  a  tradition  it  was  (and  indeed  it  has  little  re- 
femblance  of  Fletcher,  and  more  of  our  Author 
than  fome  of  thofe  which  have  been  received  as 
genuine.) 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  this  opinion  proceeded 
originally  from  the  zeal  of  the  Partizans  of  our  Au- 
thor and  Ben  Johnfon  ;  as  they  endeavoured  to  exalt 
the  one  at  the  expence  of  the  other.  It  is  ever  the 
nature  of  Parties  to  be  in  extremes  ;  and  nothing  is 
i'o  probable,  as  that  becaufe  Ben  Johnfon  had  much. 
the  more  learning,  it  was  faid  on  the  one  hand 
that  Shakefpear  had  none  at  all ;  and  becaufe  Shake- 
fpear  had  much  the  mod  wit  and  fancy,  it  was  re- 
torted on  the  other,  that  Johnfon  wanted  both.  Be- 
caufe Shakefpear  borrowed  nothing,  it  was  faid  that 
Ben  Johnfon  borrowed  every  thing.  Becaufe  John- 
fon did  not  write  extempore,  he  was  reproached  with 
being  a  year  about  every  piece ;  and  becaufe  Shake- 
fpear wrote  with  eafe  and  rapidity,  they  cried,  he 
never  once  made  a  blot.  Nay  the  fpirit  of  oppofi- 
tion  ran  fo  high,  that  whatever  thofe  of  the  one  fide 
objecTed  to  the  other,  was  taken  at  the  rebound,  and 
turned  into  praifes ;  as  injudicioufly,  as  their  anta- 
gonists before  had  made  them  objections. 

Poets  are  always  afraid   of  envy ;  but  fure  they 

have  as  much  reafon   to  be  afraid  of  admiration. 

They  are  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  Authors ;  thofe 

who  efcape  one,  often  fall  by  the  other,     ^ejjimum 

Z  2  genus 
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genus  inimicorum  laudantes,  fays  Tacitus :  and  V 
defires  to  wear  a  charm  againft  thofe  who  prai 
poet  without  rule  or  rcafon. 

Si  ultra  placitum  laudarit,  laccarc  fronton 
Cingito,  ne  vati  not 

But  however  this  contention  might  be  carrie;!  on  by 
the  Partizans  on  either  fide,  i  cannot  help  thinking 
thefe  two  great  poets  were  good  friends,    and  lived 
on  amicable  terms,  and   in  offices  of  fo< 
each  other.     It  is  an  acknowledged  I  Ben 

Johnlon  was  introduced  upon  the  ftagc. 
firft  works  encouraged,  by  Shakefpcar.     Am! 
his  death,  that  Author  writes  To  the  memory 

d  Mr.  William  Shakefpcar,  which  i 
the  friendfhip  had  continued  thro'  life.  I  cannot  for 
my  own  part  find  any  thing  invidious  or  Jpai 
thofe  verfes,  but  wonder   Mr.  Drydcn  was  of  that 
.opinion.     He  exalts  him  not  only  above  all  his  con- 
temporaries, but  above  (  nd  Spenfer,  \. 
he  will  not  allow  to  be  great  enough  to  be  ranked 
with  him  ;  and  challenges  the  names  of  Soph* 
Euripides,  and  /F.fchylus,  nay  all  Greece  and  Rome 
at  once,  to  equal  him  j  and  (which  is  ven  particu- 
lar) exprefly  vindicates  him  from  the  imputation  of 
wanting  art,  not  enduring  that  all   1. 
fhould  be  attributed  to  nature.    It  is  renin: 
that  the  praife  be  gives  him  in  his  Difcor^ 
to  proceed  from  a  ;   he! 
he  loved  the  man,  as  well  as  honoured  his  memory  ; 
celebrates  the  honefty,  opennefs,  and  frankn 
his  temper;  and   only  diftinguifhes,  as   hen 
ably  ought,  between  the   real  merit  of  the  A. 
and  the  filly  and  d<               applaufc 
Ben  Johnion  might  indeed  be  fparin 

nv.  • 
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mendations,  (tho'  certainly  he  is  not  fo  in  this  in- 
ftance)  partly  from  his  own  nature,  and  partly  from 
judgment.  For  men  of  judgment  think  they  do  any 
man  more  fervice  in  praifmg  him  juftly,  than  la- 
vifhly.  I  fay,  T  would  fain  believe  they  were 
friends,  tho'  the  violence  and  ill-breeding  of  their 
followers  and  flatterers  were  enough  to  give  rife  to 
the  contrary  report.  I  would  hope  that  it  may  be 
with  parties,  both  in  wit  and  ftate,  as  with  thofe 
monfters  defcribed  by  the  poets  ;  and  that  their  heads 
at  lead  may  have  fomething  human,  tho'  their  bo- 
dies and  tails  are  wild  beads  and  ferpents. 

As  I  believe  that  what  I  have  mentioned  gave 
rife  to  the  opinion  of  Shakefpear's  want  of  learning; 
fo  what  has  continued  it  down  to  us  may  have  been, 
the  many  blunders  and  illiteracies  of  the  firft  pub- 
lifhers  of  his  works.     In  thefe  editions  their  igno- 
rance mines  in  almoft  every  page;  nothing  is  more 
common  than  ^/?«:  /^"^'a.     Exit  onmes.    Enter  three 
;  folus.  Their  French  is  as  bad  as  their  Latin, 
both  in  construction  and  fpelling :  Their  very  Wellh 
is  falfe.     Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  thofe 
pilpable   blunders  of  Hector's  quoting   Ariftotle, 
others  of  that  grofs  kind,  fprung  from  the  fame 
:   it  not  being  at  all  credible  that  thefe  could  be 
the  errors  of  any  man  who  had  the  leaft  tincture  of  a 
fchool,  or  the  leaft  converfation  with  fuch  as  had. 
Ben  Johnfon  (whom  they  will  not  think  partial  to 
him)  allows  him  at  leaft  to  have  hzdfome  Latin  ; 
1  is  utterly  inconfiftent  with  miftakes  like  thefe. 
Nay  the  conftant  blunders  in  proper  names  of  per- 
fons  and  places,  are  fuch  as  muft  have  proceeded 
from  a  man,  who  had  not  fo  much  as  read  any 
hiftory,  in  any  language :  fo  could  rjpt  be  Shake- 
fpear's. 

Z  3  I  foal! 
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i  fhal!  now   lay  bcfoi  er  fome  cf  : 

almoft  .n...  •  which  have  rifen  from 

ohe  fource,  th<  s,  both  as  his 

a£tor:  hi--  editors.     When  the  nature  and 

kinds  of  trufe  are  enumerated  and  cenfidered,  1  dare 
t  nor  Shakefpear  only,  but  Ariftotle  or 
CicerOj  nud  theii  works  undergnethe  fame  fate, 
mi  hthave  appeared  to  want  fenleas  well  as  learning. 
It  is   not  certain  that  any  one  of  his   plays  was 
publ.fned  by  himfclf.     Durinjthe  time  of  his  em- 
ployment in  the  Theatre,  fevera]  of  b  wore 
printed  feparately  in  quarto.    What  makes  me  think 
that  m^ ft  of  thefe  were  not  pub'ifhed  by  him,  is  the 
exceffive  carelefTnefs  of  the  prefs  :  every  page  is  (o 
fcandaloufly  falfe  fpelled,  and  almoftall  the  learned 
or  unufual  words  fo  intolerably  mangled,  that  it's 
plain  there  cither  was  no  corrector  to  the  prefs  at 
all,  or  one  totally  illiterate.     It  any  were  fupervifed 
by  himfelf,  I  fhould  fancy  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV. 
and  A                   .    ghfi  Dream  might  have  been  fo  : 
becaufe  1  find  no  other  printed  with  any  exadtnefs } 
and  (contrary  to  the  reft)  there  is  very  little  variation 
in  all  the  lubfequent  editions  of  them.     There  are 
tit   two   prefaces,   to  the  firft  quarto  edition  of 
s  and  Crejjida  in  i6cp,  and  to  that  of  Ot 
by  which    it    .                           the  firft  was   publiftied 
without  his  k:                               ,  and  even  before 
it  was  acred,  I"    lat<   M  feven  or  eight  years  I 
he  died  ;   and  that  the  fatter  was  not  printed  till  alter 
The  whole  number  of  genuine  plava 
have  been  al  le  to  find  printed  in  his  lite- 
ounts  but  to  eleven.    And  of  fom 
leet  with  two  or  more  e                 different  prin- 
ters, each  •  f  whi<  I                le  heaps  of  train,  diifc- 
rent  from  the  other  :  which  I  fhould  fancy  was  oc- 

cafioncd 
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cafioned  by  their  being  taken  from  different  copies, 
belonging  to  different  Play-houfes. 

The  folio  edition  (in  which  all  the  plays  we  now 
receive  as  his,  were  firft  collected)  was  pub! idled  by 
two  Players,  Heminges  and  Condell,  in  1623,  feven 
years  after  his  deceafe.  They  declare,  that  all  the 
other  editions  were  ftolen  and  furreptitious,  and  af- 
firm theirs  to  be  purged  from  the  errors  of  the  for- 
mer. This  is  true  as  to  the  literal  errors,  and  no 
other  ;  for  in  all  refpects  clfe  it  is  far  worfe  than  the 
quarto's. 

Firft,  becaufe  the  additions  of  trifling  and  bombaft 
paflages  are  in  this  edition  far  more  numerous.  For 
whatever  had  been  added,  fmce  thofe  quarto's  by  the 
actors,  or  had  ftolen  from  their  mouths  into  the 
written  parts,  were  from  thence  conveyed  into  the 
printed  text,  and  all  ftand  charged  upon  the  Author. 
He  himfelf  complained  of  this  ufage  in  Hamlet,  where 
he  wifhes  that  thofe  who  play  the  Clowns  would  fpeak  n$ 
more  than  is fct  clown  for  them.  (Act.  iii.  Sc.  iv.)  Buta« 
a  proof  that  he  could  not  efcape  it,  in  the  old  editi- 
ons of  Romeo  and  Juliet  there  is  no  hint  of  a  great 
number  of  the  mean  conceits  and  ribaldries  now  to 
be  found  there.  In  others,  the  low  fcenes  of  Mobs, 
Plebeians  and  Clowns,  are  vaftly  fhorter  than  at 
prefent:  And  I  have  feen  one  in  particular  (which 
feems  to  have  belonged  to  their  play-houfe,  by  hav- 
ing the  parts  divided  with  lines,  and  the  actors  names 
in  the  margin)  where  feveral  of  thofe  very  paflages 
were  added  in  a  written  hand,  which  are  fince  to  be 
found  in  the  folio. 

In  the  next  place,  a  number  of  beautiful  pafTages 
which  are  extant  in  the  firft  fmgle  editions,  are  omit- 
ed  in  this  :  as  it  feems  without  any  other  reafon, 
than  their  wiliingnefs  to  fhorten  fome  {cznzs :  Thefe 
men  (as  it  was  faid  of  Procruftes)  either  lopping, 
Z  4  or 
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ling  an  Author,  to  make  himjuftfit  fcl 
;e. 
Thi  rinted  from  th 

meant  thofe  which  had  lairi 
fince  the  authors  days  in  the  play-houfe, 
I  time  to  time  been  cut,  or  added  to, 

I  this  edition,  as  well  as  the 
quarto's,  was  printed  (at  leaft  partly)  from  no 
ter  copies  than  the  pron 

written  out  for  the  ufe  of  the  actors  :    For  in 
place  are  through  i 

And  in  oi 
the  notes  of  direction  to  the  property-men  for  their 
,  and  to  the  players  for  their  entries,  arc  in- 
'  in  the  text,   thro'  the  ignorance  of  the  I 

not  having  been  before  f<>  much 
•  zvdfceneSj  they  arc  in  thi 
ing  as  th  ;  often 

no  paufe  in  the  ac-iion,  or  where  they 
make  a  breach  in  it,  toi  the 
or  monfti 

fj 
lj  a  thin 
. 
■ 

tranf- 
in\  incible  obfcuril 

I 
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Some  characters  were  confounded  and  mix'd,  or 
two  put  into  one,  for  want  of  a  competent  number 
of  actors.  Thus  in  the  quarto  edition  of  Midfummer 
Night's  Dream,  Act  v.  Shakefpear  introduces  a  kind 
of  Matter  of  the  revels  called  Philoftrate ;  all 
whole  part  is  given  to  another  character  (that  of 
Egeus)  in  the  fubfequent  editions  :  So  alfo  in  Hamlet 
and  King  Lear.  This  too  makes  it  probable,  that 
the  prompter's  books  were  what  they  called  the  ori- 
ginal copies. 

From  liberties  of  this  kind,  many  fpeeches  alfo 
were  put  into  the  mouths  of  wrong  perfons,  where 
the  Author  now  feems  chargeable  with  making  them 
fpeak  out  of  character  :  Or  fometimes  perhaps  for 
no  better  reafon,  than  that  a  governing  player,  to 
have  the  mouthing  of  fome  favourite  fpeech  himfelf, 
would  fnatch  it  from  the  unworthy  lips  of  an  under- 
ling. 

Profe  from  verfe  they  did  not  know,  and  they 
accordingly  printed  one  for  the  other  throughout 
the  volume. 

iving  been  forced  to  fay  fo  much  of  the  Players, 
'  1  think  I  ought  in  juftice  to  remark,  that  the  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  condition,  of  that  clafs  of  people 
was  then  far  inferior  to  what  it  is  in  our  days.  As 
then  the  beft  playhoufes  were  inns  and  taverns,  (the 
Globe,  the  Hope,  the  Red  Bull,  the  Fortune,  etc.) 
fo  the  top  of  the  profeffion  were  then  meer  players, 
not  gentlemen  of  theftage  :  They  were  led  into  the 
buttery  by  the  (reward,  not  placed  at  the  lord's  table, 
or  lady's  toilette  :  and  confequently  were  entirely  de- 
prived of  tnofe  advantages  they  now  enjoy,  in  the 
familiar  converfation  of  our  nobility,  and  an  inti- 
macy (not  to  fay  dearnefs)  with  people  of  the  firft 
condition. 

From 
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From  what  has  been  faid,  there  can  be  no  qucftion 
but  had  Shakefpear  publifhcd  his  works  himfclf  (i  Tpe- 
cially  in  his  latter  time,  and  after  his  retreat  from 
the  itagc)  wc  mould  not  only  be  perl  b  arc 

genuine;  but  mould  find  in  tool  ,  the  er- 

rors lellencd  by  lome  thoufands.  If  I  may  judge 
from  all  the  diftinguifhing  marks  of  his  (Style,  and 
his  manner  of  thinking  and  writing,  I  make  no 
doubt  to  declare  that  thofe  wretched  p  UUs9 

Locrhie,  Sir  John  Oldcajllc,  Yorh'  i  edy,  Lord 
Cromwell,  The  Puritan,  and  London  Prodigal,  cannot 
be  admitted  as  bis.  And  I  mould  conjecture  of 
ibme  of  the  others  (particularly  Love's  Labour  s  Lo/i9 
The  Winter 'sTale,  and  Titus  Andronieus)  thatonlv  tome 
characters,  finglc  fcenes,  or  perhaps  a  few  particular 
pafiages,  were  of  his  hand.  It  is  very  probable 
what  occafioned  fome  plays  to  be  fuppofed  Shake- 
fpear's  was  only  this ;  that  they  were  pieces  produced 
by  unknown  authors,  or  fitted  up  for  the  theatre 
while  it  was  under  his  administration  :  and  no  owner 
claiming  them,  they  were  ad  to  him,  as  they 

give  {trays  to  the  Lord  of  the  manor  :  a  miltakc 
which  (one  may  alfo  obfervc)  it  was  not  for  the  in- 
tereiV  of  the  houfe  to  remove.  Yet  the  players 
themfclvcs,  Hemingcs  and  Condcll,  afterwards  did 
Shakefpear  the  juiticc  to  reject  thole  eight  plays  in 
their  edition  ;  tho'  they  were  then  printed  in  his 
name,  in  every  body's  hands,  and  acted  with  fame. 
applaufe  ;  (as  wc  learn  from  vh.  hnibn  (ayf 

of  Periclti  in  his  Ode  on  the  New-Iniu)  That  I  tuts 
Andronieus  is  one  of  this  clafs  I  am  er  inJuccd 

to  believe,  by  finding  the  lame  Author  openly  ex- 
prefs  his  contempt  Of  it  in  the  I  .in.  /ion  to  Be 
mew-Fair,   in  the  year  1614,  when  Shak 
yet  living.    And  there  is  no  better  authority  foi 

Utter 
^ 
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latter  fort,  than  for  he  former,  which  were  equally 
publilhed  in  his  life-time. 

If"  we  give  into  this  opinion,  how  many  low  and 
vicious  parts  and  paflages  might  no  longer  reflect 
upon  this  great  genius,  but  appear  unworthily  char- 
ged upon  him  r  And  even  in  '  hofe  which  are  really 
his,  how  many  faults  may  have  been  unjuitly  laid  to 
his  account  from  arbitrary  additions,  expun£tions, 
tranfpofitions  of  fcencs  and  lines,  confufion  of  cha- 
racters and  perfons,  wrong  application  of  fpeeches, 
corruptions  of  innumerable  paflages  by  the  ignorance, 
and  wrong  corrections  of  them  again  by  the  imper- 
tinence of  his  firft  editors  ?  From  one  or  other  of 
thefe-  confiderations,  I  am  verily  perfuaded,  that  the 
greateft  and  the  groffefr.  part  of  what  are  thought 
his  errors  would  vanifh,  and  leave  his  character  in  a 
light  very  different  from  that  difadvantageous  one, 
in  which  it  now  appears  to  us. 

This  is  the  ftate  in  which  Shakefpear's  writings 
lie  at  prefent ;  for,  fince  the  abovementioned  folio 
edition  all  the  reft  have  implicitly  followed  it,  without 
having  recourfe  to  any  of  the  former,  or  ever  mak- 
ing the  comparifon  between  them.  It  is  impoflible 
to  repair  the  injuries  already  done  him ;  too  much 
time  has  elapfed,  and  the  materials  are  too  few.  In 
what  I  have  done  I  have  rather  given  a  proof  of  my 
williiignefs  and  defire,  than  of  my  ability,  to  do  him 
juflice.  I  have  difcharged  the  dull  duty  of  an  Edi- 
tor, to  my  beft  judgment,  with  more  labour  than  I 
expect  thanks,  v.  kh  a  religious  abhorrence  of  all  in- 
novation, and  without  any  indulgence  to  my  private 
fenfe  or  conjecture.  The  method  taken  in  this  edi- 
tion will  fhew  itfeif.  The  various  readings  are  fairly 
put  in  the  margin,  fo  that  every  one  may  compare 
them  i  and  thofe  I  have  preferred  into  the  text,  are 

ccnftantiy 
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conflantly  ex  f  .  upon  authority.     The  at- 

ns    or  additions  whi    i   I  pear    lumfclf 

made,  are  taken  notice  of  as  they  occur.  Some 
fufpe&ed  pafl'ages  which  are  excemvely  bad  (and 
which  feem  in  rtcd  that 

one  can  entirely  omit  them  without  any  chafn 
deficiencc  in  th<  .torn 

of  the  page  ;   v.  fterifk  referring  to  the  places 

of  their  infertion.     The  f  . 
tinclly  that  c  >val  of  j  ' 

which  is  more  nerd..:-,  in   this  Author  than 
other,  fince  he  fhifts  them   more  fn 
fometimes  without  attending  to  t  ,  the 

reader  would  have  met  with  obfeurities.    The 
obfoletc  or  unufual  words  are  explain 
the  moft  fhining  pafl'ages  .ire  diftinguifhed 
ma's  in  the  margin  :  and  where  the  beauty  lay  not 
in  particulars  but  in  the  whole,  a  fki  _'d  to 

...  ■.     This  feem  I  lefs 

oftentatious  method  of  performing  the  better  half  of 
Criticifm  (namely  the  ;•  ut  an  Author' 

cellencies)  than  to  fill  a  who 

the  tail  of  them.     Th  : 

fthofe  firft  editions  by  whic'i 
i')us  readings  and  of  the  co. 
are  authorifed  (m< 

• 

n  only 

Vvifl. 

i  filed)  i. 

.     ..  ; 
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I  will  conclude  by  faying  of  Shakefpear,  that 
with  all  his  faults,  and  with  all  the  irregularity  of 
his  drama,  one  may  look  upon  his  works,  in  com- 
parifon  of  thofe  that  are  more  finimed  and  regular, 
as  upon  an  ancient  majeftick  piece  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, compared  with  a  neat  modern  building  : 
The  latter  is  more  elegant  and  glaring,  but  the  for- 
mer is  more  ftrong  and  more  lblemn.  It  mult  be 
allowed,  that  in  one  of  thefe  there  are  materials 
enough  to  make  many  of  the  other.  It  has  much 
the  greater  ^riety,  and  much  the  nobler  apartments; 
tho'  we  are  often  conducted  to  them  by  dark,  odd, 
and  uncouth  paflages.  Nor  does  the  whole  fail  to 
ftrike  us  with  greater  reverence,  tho'  many  of  the 
parts  are  childifh,  ill-placed,  and  unequal  to  its 
grandeur. 


End  of  the  Sixth  Volume.^ 
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